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THE EDITORS!) PREFACE. 


T is now the nineteenth year 2 ] ſince the king took a reſo- 
lution of ſpending ſome time at Portici : He knew that 
ſome people, who had formerly dug thereabout, had diſcover- 
ed ſomething of antiquities.: he ordered the work to be con- 
tinued, as the diſcoveries might at once adorn the nation, and 
ſtimulate its genius. A theatre, a temple, ſome houſes, a great 
number of moveables of every kind, ſtatues, pictures, inſcrip- 


{ 1] They ſtile themſelves Gli Accademici, the Academicians. 
[2] This volume was publiſhed in 1757. | 
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11 THE EDITORS PREFACE. 
tions, and coins, being found between Portici and Reſina, bred - 
a ſuſpicion that here might be the ancient city of Herculaneum; 
the overthrow of which, writers mention among the events of 
the reign of Titus. It was imagined one city could not afford 
ſach plentiful diſcoveries: they prompted therefore a ſearch 
after the ancient Pompeii. The event was not unſncceſsful, and 
ſuggeſted hopes of even ſinding Stabiae; but the diſcoveries 
there did not anſwer. 


The prodigious multitude of thoſe remains of antiquity 
(Rome itſelf is not in poſſeſſion of more), of which an hun- 
dredth part would be ſufficient to excite admiration, are depo- 
ſited in ſome galleries of the royal palace at . gi. 


This treaſure, of which the public has been alvertifed by a 
catalogue [3], is now opened and given to the world in copper- 
plates. This publication begins with the pictures. Theſe, 
being the envy of the molt illuſtrious muſeums, were with the 
greater impatience expected by the curioſity of the learned: 
The negligence of others in preſerving thoſe few pieces which 
from time to time were firſt diſcovered, renders this part of the 
work more intereſting than it might have been otherwiſe. A 
much deeper knowledge of ancient painting will be acquired 


from this work, than from any former lights thrown upon the 


ſubject. We may here trace all the different ſtyles of painting 
left us upon record. Each volume will exhibit ſomething of 
all the difterent manners of the paintings hitherto found; and 


[3] Printed in 1755. This is referred to in the notes upon each plate; and the 


reader will find it tranſlated and abridged in the enſuing preface. 


the 


THE EDITORS NACE. TT 
the ſame plan will be obſerved with regard to future diſ- 


coveries. 


The deſign of the ſhort explications which accompany the 
plates, is to awaken the reflection of thoſe readers who are 
diſpoſed to examine theſe matters themſelves. The notes will 
prevent any trouble to ſuch as ſhall be contented with our 


thoughts. 
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THE TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


T is now more than five years ſince the propoſals for this work were firſt 
publiſhed. The tranſlators flattered themſelves that they were en- 
gaged in an undertaking, which, if it added not much to their own repu- 
tation, might at leaſt prove acceptable to the public. The original work, 
beſides its being in a language not univerſally read, was not then to be 
obtained, but either as a mark of royal favour, or at an enormous expenſe: 
and even had that not been the caſe, yet ſurely it was no abſurd ſuppoſi- 
tion, that in an age ſo liberal as the preſent, a competent number among 
perſons of rank and fortune might be found, who would be glad to ſee 
this celebrated work in an Engliſh dreſs; and at the ſame time have an 
opportunity of encouraging Engliſh artiſts. The event, however, has not 
juſtified the ſuppoſition ; for the tranſlators find themſelves much more 
obliged to their friends, than to thoſe from whom alone they had expected 
ſupport in ſo expenſive an undertaking. But if they might not receive the 
favours of the great; little did they imagine, that ſuch humble members 
as they are of the republic of letters, could attract the reſentment of 
crowned heads ; little indeed did they expect, that the ſerenity of the 
Court of the Two Sicilies and Jeruſalem eould be diſturbed by any pub- 
lication of theirs, which meddled not with politics, morality, or religion: 
yet, in theſe ſuppoſitions they find themſelves as much miſtaken as in the 
firſt; for their royal adverſary, after attempting to ſtifle the work, from an 
imagination as falſe as it was ridiculous, that ſo reſpectable a body as the 
Univerſity of Cambridge itſelf was engaged in the publication; was pubs 
licly pleated, when nothing could be done that way, to order, that the 
book which was not to be commonly purchaſed before, for fear it might 
become of ſmall value if it loſt its rarity, ſhould be fold at a price greatly 
below the prime coſt; in order, it may be preſumed, to ſuperſede the 
tranſlation, and diſtreſs the tranſlators by underſelling them“. 
* The fiuly of antiquitics (ſays the lively and induſtrious Caylus); is an affair of ſtate at 
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Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the tranſlation and engravings 
are at length finiſhed ; in a manner, it is hoped, that will not prove diſ- 
pleaſing to the ſubſcribers, or diſgraceful to the Britiſh artiſts, If it ſhould 
be obferved, that all the vignettes which adorn the original, are not en- 
graved in the Engliſh work, the tranſlators preſume they may plead in ar- 
reſt of judgement, that in juſtice to their ſubſcribers they were unwilling 
to delay the publication any longer; and in juſtice to themſelves were 
neceſſitated not to increaſe their expenſe ſo much as the engraving ſo con- 
ſiderable a number of vignettes muſt have done»: in truth, they are of 
very ſmall importance, and if the ſubſcribers expected them, their loſs is 
made up by the addition of things of more e for which the 
tranſlators never engaged. 

A better ſource of complaint the ſubſcribers perhaps may find in the 
immoderate length and parade of the notes. The original, however, is 
faithfully rendered ; the tranſlators not thinking themſelves. at liberty to 
mutilate it, or obliged to make themſelves accountable for all that is ſaid 
there: the authors have made their own apology e. 

The public will doubtleſs expect from us, though we did not article for 


it, ſome account of the deſtruction and diſcovery of Herculaneum. We 


ſhall endeavour to give them what ſatisfaction we can upon bs and ſome 
other points. | 

And here we ſhall not begin 46 ov, and inform our readers who Her- 
cules was; nor tell the whole ſtory of his coming into Italy and building 
the city of Herculaneum. Whoever. has an inclination to go ſo far back, 
may find theſe points diſcuſſed at large in the Italian writers“. 

The firſt author who makes mention of Herculaneum is Diony/ius of 
Halicarnaſſus*. He it is who tells us, that it was built by Hercules, when 
he was detained in Italy for want of his fleet, which he had left in Spain, 
Its moſt ancient inhabitants, of whom we have any certain account, were 
the Oi: after them the Cumacans, Tuſcans, and Samnites, poſſeſſed it in 


ſhould render the acceſs to the cabinet at Portici more difficult than it is already : but, ſince 
that is impoſlible, we have no terms to keep, and muſt make the moſt of what we can get 
at. Recueil d' Antiquites, vol. iii. p. 143. 

d Two of theſe are engraved, one at the beginning, and another at the end of this vo- 
lume : thefe way ſerve as a ſpecimen of th ett. The head-piece to the preface is a modern 
view of Veſuvius, the crater, and the fireams of lava deſcending from the mountain, 

© See note { 3] plate viii. 

* Venuti, par. i. cap. i, it, iii. Bayardi, Pradremo delle Antichita d Ercolans, Pp. 29, &c. 

* Antig. (ib, i. 
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- THE TRANSLATORS PREFACE. vii 
b their turns. The Romans took it from the laſt, 293 years before Chriſt f; 
| and 93 years after that, it was taken again, in the ſocial war, by the pro- 
7 conſul Didius : from that time it was inhabited by a colony of Romans, 
4 and was a Municiptums, 

Herculaneum was ſituated between Naples and Pompeii, near the ſea, 
on the banks of the Sarno, and at the foot of Veluvius" ; between the 
ſpot where now ſtands the royal palace of Portici, and the village of Re- 
ſina. If this tract of country be fo pleaſant now, after ſo many repeated 
eruptions of Veſuvius, we may well ſuppoſe it to have been much more 
ſo when the great Romans retired to it, either from triumphs or buſineſs ; 
and ornamented it with their villas. We need not wonder, therefore, 
if ſo ſmall a city as Herculaneum was *, ſhould contain a theatre, temples, 
and other magnificent buildings, adorned with a great profuſion of paint- 
ings and ſculptures, many of them certainly in a good taſte, among a 
much larger number of bad ones. 

That the newly diſcovered city is really the ancient Herculaneum can- 
not be doubted : the inſcriptions that have been found, the ſituation cor- 
WH reſponding ſo well with that in which ancient authors ! have placed it, and 

Z a variety of proofs which haye ariſen in the courſe of the diſcoveries, put 
1 it beyond a doubt. 
1 All the world knows that Herculaneum was overwhelmed by a violent 
eruption of Mount Veſuvius, on the iſt of November, in the year of 
Chriſt 79, and the firſt of the reign of Titus. Before this, Pompeii had 
been entirely, and Herculaneum in great part, deſtroyed by a terrible 
carthquake, which happened 16 years before, on the 5th of February, 
and laſted ſeveral days u. 


ff Strabo, Ib. v. Livy, lib. iv. cap. xix. See FVenuti, p. i. ch. iii. and Obſervations fur les 
Antiquites d' Herculaneum, par MM. Cochin et Bellicard, pref. p. 17, &, 

* Reinefu Inſcript. claſſ. vii. n. 15. Dionyſ. lib. i. Gruter, 400, 29, 6, &c. 5 

Uf bes, ad mare, lays, Flerus Bell. Samnit. i. 16. Fer miae, Cumae, I uteali, Neapnlis, 
Herculancum, Pompeii. Seneca, Quaeſl. nat. lib. vi. cap. i. & xxvi. gives it the ſame fitu- 
ation. See alſo Ovid, Metam. xv. 711. Pliny, epift. vi. 16. 

i Cicero ſpeaks of that which the Fabiz had there: and Seneca tells us of another belonging 
to Caius Caeſar : 

F Hic Veneris ſedes, Lacedaemone gratior illi; 
| « Hic locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat.” Martial. 

Some ancient authors ſpeak of Herculaneum and Pompeii as very conſiderable. Pliny 
gives us their ſituation, by which it appears they could not be of any great extent; for Veſu- 
vius ſhut them upon one ſide, and the ſea on the other. Caylus, vol. li. p. 119. 

Dionyſius, Str abo, Pater culus, Dio, Seneca. 

® Seneca, nat. guaeft. vi. 1, 26. 
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That eruption of Veſuvius, in which Herculaneum was loſt, is the firſt 
upon record, and ſome have ſuppoſed that the mountain never threw out 
its fires before the firſt year of Titus: the truth ſeems to be, that Veſuvius 
liad been ſubject to eruptions from the moſt ancient times, but that its 
fury had ſubſided for many years preceding the reign of Titus. Strabon 
ſays, that Veſuvius is fertile, except its top, which is quite barren, and 
of the colour of aſhes ; that ſtones are found there of the ſame colour, 
which ſeem to have been broken, and burnt at different times ®. In dig- 
ging near Veſuvius, about a mile from the fea, the workmen met with 
ſeveral ſtrata, laying horizontally one over another, like ſo many pave- 
ments: continuing to dig deeper, they found inſcriptions mentioning the 
city of Pompeii; below this they dug above 70 feet, till they came to 
water; and all the way found different ſtrata of earth, mixed with vitri- 
fied and calcined ſtones. If we ſuppoſe then, that the inſcriptions relating 
to Pompeii, were buried in that eruption which happened in the reign of 
Titus, the ſtrata of burnt earth below them, muſt have been formed by 
preceding eruptions t. 12 

But however this may be, we are certain from hiſtory, that there was 
a molt terrible eruption of Veſuvius, which deſolated Campania, in the 
firſt year of Titus. Although the deſcription which the younger Pliny 
has given of it, in a letter to Tacitus the hiſtorian , is well known, yet 
we ſhall hardly be excuſed if we do not give the ſubſtance of it. Pliny 
the clder, uncle of the letter-writer, and well known among the learned 
as a natural hiſtorian, had the command of a fleet which was ſtationed at 
Miſenum : on the 23d of Auguſt, about one o'clock, he, being informed 
that a cloud appeared of unuſual ſize and ſhape, immediately repaired to 
a higher point of view, from whence he could diſcern the cloud advanc- 
ing in height, in the form of a pine-tree*, It ſometimes appeared bright, 


" Lib. v. See Philoſoph. Tranſuct. vol. xli. p. 238. | 
dee allo Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. Valerius Flaccus, Argonant. iv. and Silius Italicut, whoſe 
words arc: 
*« Sic ubi vi caeca tandem devictus ad aftra 
&* Evomuit paſtos per ſaecla Veluvius ignes, 
Et pelago, et terris fuſa eſt vulcania peſtis.“ 
See Bannier, Memsires de Literature, tom. xv. 
- Þ Bianchini Hiſleria Univerſale Provata, &c. Rama 1699. Philo. Tranſat, wil. xli.. p. 238. 
The ingenious dir Milliam Hamilton, K. B. the Britiſh Envoy Extraordinary at Naples, has 
proved, not only that Veſuvius, but all Italy, was originally formed by volcanos. 
4 Epiſt. lib. vi. 16. 
Sir Hamilton, in his account of the late eruption of 1767, ſays, that the ſmoak took 
| and 
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and ſometimes black, or ſpotted, according to the quantities of earth, or 
aſhes, mixed with it. He commanded a galley to be prepared, and em- 
barked with a deſign to relieve the people of Retina, and many others ; 
for the ſhore was interſperſed with a variety of pleaſant villages, He 
ſailed to places which were abandoned by other people, and boldly held 
his courſe in the face of dapger, ſo compoſed, as to remark diſlinctly the 
appearance and progreſs of this dreadful calamity. He now found that 
the aſhes beat into the ſhips much hotter, and in greater quantities; and, 
as he drew nearer, pumice ſtones, with black flints, burnt and torn up 
by the flames, fell upon them ; and now the haſty ebb of the ſea, and 
ruins tumbling from the mountain, hindered their nearer approach to the 
ſhore. He would not, however, turn back, but made the beſt of his way 
to his friend Pomponianus, who then lay at Stabiae. In the mean time, 
flames iſſued from various parts of Mount Veſuvius, and ſpreading wide, 
and towering to a great height, made a vaſt blaze; the glare and horror 
of which were till increaſed by the gloomineſs of the night. Pliny now 
retired to take his reſt ; but the court beyond which was his apartment, by 
this time was fo filled with cinders and pumice-ſtones, that had he con- 
tinued any longer in his room, the paſſage from it would have been ſtop- | 
ped up. Being awakened therefore, he quitted his own apartment, and 
returned to that of Pomponianus. They conſulted together, whether it 
would be more adviſeable to keep under the ſhelter of that roof, or retire 
into the fields; for the houſe tottered to-and-fro as if it had been ſhakea 
from the foundation by the frequent earthquakes. On the other hand, 
they dreaded the ſtones ; which, although, by being burnt into cinders, 
they had no great weight, yet fell in large quantities. But, after conſi- 
dering the different hazards which they ran, the advice of going out pre- 
vailed. They covered their heads with pillows, bound with napkins ; 
this was their only defence againſt the ſhower of ſtones. And now, when 
it was day every where elſe, they were ſurrounded with darkneſs, blacker 
and more diſmal than night, which however was ſometimes diſperſed by 
ſeveral flaſhes and eruptions from the mountain. They agreed to go far» 
ther in upon the ſhore, and to look out from the neighbouring land to 
examine whether they might venture to ka ; but the {ca continued raging 


the exact ſhape of a huge pine tree. Phileſ. Tranſi vol. lviii. and & it 1 does in riſing 
from a furnace, when the air is ſtill, 
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and tempeſtuous. Then it was that Pliny, being of a corpulent and 
aſthmatic habit, was ſtifled by the ſulphureous and groſs air“. 

Dio Caſſius relates, that this eruption was accompanied by violent 
earthquakes, and tremendous noiſes ; that the aſhes, flames, and. fiery 
ſtones, filled the air, earth, and ſea, to the deſtruction of men, herds, 
| DE and fields, and all the birds and fiſhes ; that the ſun was as it were eclipſed, 
1 | and the day turned into night; that Rome was covered with ſhowers of 
1 aſhes, which extended even to Africa, Syria, and Egypt; that Hercula- 
1 neum and Pompeii were deſtroyed; and, in ſhort, that the ſcene was fo 

| dreadful, and the confuſion of the inhabitants ſo great, thoſe who were at 

| ſea running to land, thoſe who were at land to ſea ; thoſe who were in 
1 houſes making for the fields, thoſe who were in the fields fox houſes ; 

| that people thought either that chaos was-returned again, or that the uni- 
verſal conflagration of the earth was commencing *. 

Dreadful as this calamity was, it appears that the cities were not buried 
ll - ſo ſuddenly, but that the inhabitants had time to ſave themſelves, and the 
| moſt valuable of their effects “; very few bones having been hitherto 

found, and very little money, plate, or any 'other moveables of great 
4 | | value *. | 
1 Since the cataſtrophe of Herculaneum and Pompeii, there have been 
| twenty-ſeven eruptions of the mountain; ſo that it is not wonderful if 
| the former of theſe cities ſhould be diſcovered now more than ſeventy feet 
\ || | | under the ſurface :. | 


10h. | * Lord Orrery's tranſlation. 
16 J | | Hi. Rom. lib. Ixvi. : 
Wl * Martial, deſcribing this cataſtrophe, ſays : 
fil; « CunGta jacent flammis et triſti merſa favilla; 
9 « Nec ſuperi vellent hoc licuiſſe ſibi.“ 
_ If they were overwhelmed by a torrent of lava, that would be ſome time in approack - 
1 ing them. Pompeii is chiefly covered with aſhes. 

| * Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. IVinckelman, part ii. 
= - See an account of theſe eruptions down to 1737, in the Phil:ſophical Tranſattions, vol. xli. 
1 p. 238, &c. Of this laſt there is a hiſtory by Nicola di Martino, and another by Ciccis Serra; 
q, l beſides two accounts in the place referred to. For the ſtate of Veſuvius in 1749, 17509, and 
| x the ſubſequent eruption in October 1751, fee M. Bellicard, p. 1. In the lviiith volume of 
| the Philoſophical Tranſactians there is a very curious hiſtory of the late eruption in 1767, by 
W 1 the Hon. Sir V. Hamilton. See alſo vol. lix. p. 18. There are other accounts in Recupitus de 
„4 Incendiis Mentis Veſuvii, Des Embraſements du Mont Veſuve, Memaires de Literature, tom. xv. 
' Naudeus, Paragallo, Pellegrini, Celeno, Parrino, &c. 


Te depth varies in different places from about 60 to 80 feet; and in ſome places more. 
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The matter under which Herculaneum lies buried is different: in ſome 
places they find lava; in others a kind of hard cement like mortar. The 
lava being liquid, all thoſe parts of the city through which it directed its 
courſe, are as exactly filled with it, as if melted lead had been poured into 
them. The cement, compoſed of earth and the aſhes of Veſuvius mixed 
with water, not only filled the ſtreets and other open- places, but even pe- 
netrated into the interior parts of all the buildings, without doing them 
any conſiderable damage», 

The firſt diſcoveries were made in the year 1689; when, on opening 
the carth at the foot of Veſuvius, the workmen obſerved regular ſtrata of 
earth and vitrified ſtone : this diſpoſed the owner of the ground to con- 
tinue the digging ; and, at the depth of twenty-one feet, he found ſome 
coals, iron keys of doors, and two inſcriptions, from which it appeared 
that the ancient city of Pompeii formerly ſtood there b. 

In the year 1711 ©, the Duke di Belbsfi, deſigning to build himſelf a 
villa on the ſea-ſhore near Portici, had a mind to cover ſome of the 
ground rooms with plaſter. He knew that ſome of the inhabitants of 
Reſina, in digging for a well, had found fragments of antique Grecian 
marble, and therefore ordered the workmen to continue digging as deep 
as the water would permit, in order to get a ſufficient quantity of this 
marble for his plaſter. Scarce had they begun their operations, when 
they found ſome beautiful ſtatues, among which was one of Hercules, in 
marble, and another thought to be Cleopatra : proceeding farther, they 
met with ſeveral columns of coloured alabaſter, belonging to a temple of 
a round form, adorned on the outſide with twenty-four columns, the 
greateſt part of which were of the yellow antique: the inſide of the 
temple had the ſame number of columns, between which were ſtatues of 
Grecian marble, and it was paved with the yellow antique ; the ſtatues 
were ſent to Vienna by the Duke di Belbofi, as a preſent to Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. There was alſo an inſcription found, and a great quantity of 

African marble, out of which ſome tables were made. After this, all 
farther ſearch was diſcontinued, for fear of getting into a diſpute with the 
miniſters of ſtate*. 


a Venuti, chap. iv. 


Þ» Memiires de Literature, tom. xv. I/loria Univer ſale di Bianchini. Venuti, p. ii. c. i. 
© Bellicard ſays, 1706, 


* Fenuti, p. li. ch. i. The Duke, it ſeems, met with ſome things of great value: the 
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In December, 1738, his Sicilian Majeſty being at Portici, and ſome 
fragments of marble having been found in the well which the Duke di 
Belbofi had ſunk, the King gave orders that the bottom of it ſhould be 
diligently ſearched ; whereupon the workmen, entering by the hole which 
the Duke had made, found fragments of two equeſtrian ſtatues of braſs, 
bigger than the life, a little above the level of the water, at the depth of 
ſeventy feet below the preſent ſurface. 

Purſuing their ſearch farther, they found two ſtatues of marble, larger 
alſo than the life: after this, they now and then found fome pilaſters of 
brick, well formed, plaſtered over, and painted with various colours ; and 
among them another ſtatue, entire, and ſtanding upright. An inſeription 
on the fragment of an architrave now led them to ſearch for the theatre 
which Dio mentions to have been deſtroyed : accordingly, proceeding a 
little farther, they found ſome circular fteps, which proved to be the ſeats 
of a theatre. Afterwards another inſcription was found, on which appear- 
ed the name of the archite&*; and the broken parts of two large equeſ- 


frian ſtatues, gilt, one of which was beaten quite flat : alſo fome pieces 


of a car, with a wheel entire, all of braſs, gilt; the heads of the men 
were not found, and one of the trunks was made into two large medallions 


of the king and queen, The earth being cleared from the outſide of the 


theatre, it appeared to be built of brick, with pilaſters at equal diftances, 
having matble cornices, and plaſtered with mortar of various colours ; in 
ſome parts red, in others black. At laſt the inner ſtairs were diſcovered, 
which led to their correſponding vomtor/ia, and to the feats where the 
ſpectators ſat. Having uncovered the ſeats in the theatre, they were 
found to be eighteen in number; among which were ſome not fo high as 


the others, in a ſtrait line “, which ſerved as ſteps, and led to the corre- 


ſponding vemitoria, and the inſide ſtair-caſe of the building. At the top 


of the ſeats appeared a level ſpace, running round the building, which was 


the praccindio; and above that, other ſteps leading to a ſecond. This 
praccinctio being partly cleared from the looſe earth, gave room to judge 
that the theatre, with its orche/ira and cavea, might be about fifty feet 


principal were two columns of oriental alabaſter, which were ſold for 50,000 ducats. Phils. 


Tranſact. vol. xli. p. 490. 

* Publius Numiſuus. 

That is, at proper diſtances ; each feat, which would be about 18 inches high, was cut 
into two ſteps, nine inches high, and of ſuſficient breadth, 
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diameter. It was all covered on the inſide with African, Grecian, and 
Egyptian red and yellow antique, veined agate, and other curious mar- 
bles; which were carried away to adorn a garden belonging to the royal 
palace at Portici. There were ſeveral ſtatues found in this theatres, 

It is much to be lamented that ſo perfect and curious a piece of anti- 
quity as this theatre, ſhould have been opened only by piece-meal. If the 
earth in which it was buried had been. entirely removed, we ſhould have 
been able to make an exact judgement of its form and dimenſions “. 

In the neighbourhood of the theatre, the workmen opened a ſtreet near 
20 feet wide, with a colonnade on each fide covering the foot way. One 
of the colonnades led to two temples, ſeparated from each other by a croſs 
ſtreet', One of theſe is ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to Bacchus: the 
other was certainly ſacred to Hercules. The latter conſiſts of one great 
room, the roof of which having been beaten in, it is filled with earth 
the walls are painted in compartments, in ch1aro-eſcuro, red and yellow; 
in the middle of the compartments are painted ſeveral pictures repreſent- 
ing the combats of wild beaſts, tigers ſurrounded with vines, heads of 
Meduſa and Faunus, a winged Mercuty with a boy, ſuppoſed to be Bac- 
chus; landſcapes, fictitious and real animals, architecture, ſacrifices, 
houſes and other buildings in perſpective. Here was alſo found the picture 
of Theſeus with the Minotaur, and another which is called the finding of 
Telephus. As ſoon as this diſcovery was made, the pictures, with the 
ſtucco they were painted on, were detached from the wall, and carried to 
Portici. Many of them have been ſince engraved, and given to the pub- 
lic in The Antiquities of Herculancum“. 

Adjoining to theſe temples they found an oblong ſquate, which formed 
a kind of forum, and was adorned throughout with ſtuceoed columns: 
in the middle of it was a bath; and at the ſeveral angles 4 term of mar- 
ble, upon every one of which ſtood a buſt of bronze of Grecian: work- 
manſhip. A ſmall fountain was placed before each ferm. Between the 


8 Venutt, p. i. ch. ii, iii, iv. v. vi. Cochin and Bellicard, p. 9, Where there is a plan of the 
theatre: and Philoſophical Tranſacliont, vol. xlvii. 

The expenſe, however, of removing to a diſtance ſo much rubbiſh would be conſider- 
able; which is not the caſe when it is done by piece-meal; as the part firſt cleared ſerves to 
receive the materials from the next. | 

'  Bellicard, p. 15. | 

See Venuti, p. ii. ch. vii, viii. 


columns 
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columns which adorned the bath, were alternately placed a ſtatue of 
bronze, and a buſt of the ſame metal!. 


The firſt opening which gave birth to theſe diſcoveries, happening to be 


in the middle of the theatre; they went into the ſtreets from the doors of 
this building, one of which led into the city. Here they opened ſeveral 
houſes, ſome of them having marks of great magnificence : they all ob. 
ſerved the ſame method of building, having ſmall corridores in front, 
paved with moſaic, painted red, and adorned with figures; from hence 
there is a ſtrait ſtair-caſe, not very wide, leading to the floor above. All 
the wood-work is as black as a coal, and for the moſt part gloſſy and en- 
tire; but falls to pieces on being touched: the grain of the wood is ſtill 
viſible, The walls are well preſerved, and the corners of the ſtones ſharp 
and unbroken. The water which has ſtrained through from above has 
ruſted all the iron. The windows are not very large: in ſome of them 
remained fragments of what had been uled for glazing, which looked like 
fine alabaſter. In one of thele houtes they found a kitchen, up ſtairs, 
with a great quantity of brazen and earthen veſlels in it, as diſhes, trivets, 
&c. Here were alſo eggs, almonds, and nuts; the two laſt had preſerved 
their natural colour, but, upon being opened, the kernels were found to 
be charred: in a contiguous ruin a braſs ink-pot was found, which ſtill 
retained the black colour of the ink, ſo as to be able to ſtain any thing ; 
iron locks, keys, latches, bolts, door-rings, hinges w, ſpears, intaglios, 
and medals, the greater part of which were of Nero, with the temple of 
Janus on the reverſe : ſome moſaic pavements in imitation of ſcrolls, but 
of ordinary workmanſhip. In another place were the ruins of a bath, 
paved with little ſquares, in which were ſeveral forts of veſſels and lavers 
of braſs. A cellar, fourteen yards long, and eight broad, with a door 
into it of white marble. In the middle of one of the ſides was found an- 
other door, leading into another room about the ſame length, but almoſt 
ſquare. Round the ſides of both theſe rooms, which were paved with 
marble, ran a kind of ſtep about half a yard high, covered with thin flips 
of marble ; which ſeemed at firſt ſight intended for a ſeat, having a hand- 


ſome cornice round the edge; but on a nearer examination, there appeared 


' Phileſ. Tranſ. vol. xIviii. 
We may expect from Herculaneum moſt of the utenils of the Romans; but in great 


treaſures {mall pieces ate often neglected; and, without being led by a principle of Charity 
we often leave gleanings for the poor. Caylus, V. P. 239. 8 


On 
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on the top ſeveral round pieces of marble, very fine, which being re- 
moved, were found to have ſerved as covers, or ſtopples, to large earthen 
veſſels, incloſed with mortar, and buried in the earth, having their mouths 
juſt within the ſeat. On one fide there was an oblong ſquare in the wall, 
like a large window, full of earth, which at firſt fight appeared to have 
been the mouth of an oven, the inner wall being black; but at laſt it 
appeared to be only a kind of cupboard, or buffet, fix feet eight inches 
deep, within which was found, in good order, a number of ſteps made 
of marble of various colours, ſeemingly intended to hold ſmall veſſels, or 
bottles of cryſtal, with ſamples of the beſt wines. All this was ruined, 
the marble taken away and put to other uſes, and the wine veſſels broken e. 
This is not the only inſtance of the miſchief which the ignorance and 
careleſineſs of the workmen has occaſioned. Inſcriptions upon the archi- 
traves of buildings they broke in pieces and threw into baſkets, to try the 
genius of the Academicians in putting them together again: pictures 
they cut out, without remarking their ſituation, or the borders of gro- 
teſques, maſks,. figures, and animals, which ſurrounded them; and many 
of them they cut in pieces and threw away, without examination ; thus 
deſtroying by the moſt unpardonable negligence that, which time, earth- 
quakes, and the ravages of the volcano, had ſpared. But what elſe could 
be expected from galley-ſlaves, under the conduct of ignorant. ſuperin- 
tendants? for to ſuch, for ſome time at leaſt, was this ineſtimable mine 
committed v. | 

The number of workmen employed by the King has never been great; 
and where the lava is very hard, their progreſs has been but flow ; but the 
foil which they have uſually dug through, feems to be cinders, which have 
acquired the conſiſtence of a ſoft ſtone; The paſſages which they make 
are not above fix feet high, and four wide; and when they have taken 
out what they chooſe from any. room, or other place which has been 
opened, they throw in the earth again; by which means little can be 
ſeen together, and the general form of their houſes and other buildings 
does not appear. When the workmen find a wall, they clear a paſſage 
along the ſide of it; when they come to a corner, they turn with it; and 
when they get to a door or window, they make their way into it ; but. 


» Two ſuch buffets appear in plates viii and ix. 
* Venuti, ii. ch. ix. and x. 


” Vinuti, pref. Plib. Trenf, vol. xli. Wiuckelman, fert Tv, 
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when they have done this, the rooms are often found to be filled with the 
lava, which ſticks cloſc to the ſides of the walls; and the labour of get- 
ting through this is ſo great, that as ſoon as they ceaſe to find any thing 
worth their ſearch, they fill up the place again, and begin ta dig elſe- 
where, by which means no place is ever quite cleared % Jt is evident 
that the ancients had been digging before, by the marks of tools which 
have been obſerved; by the ſtate in which the earth in ſome places has 
been found; and by buſts and ſtatues having been taken away“. 

The expectations of the learned have been much directed towards the 
diſcovery. of ſome of the loſt works of ſome cclebrated ancient writers; 
but it is much to be feared their hopes will be diſeppointed. A library, 
however, has been found, furnifhed with preſſes, inlaid with different ſorts 
of wood, and ornamented with'a cornice. Many of the volumes which 
theſe preſſes contained, were fo far periſhed that it was impoſſible to re- 
fl move them; 337, however, all written in ſmall Greek capitals, were 
1 | taken away: there was alſo found a large roll, containing eighteen vo- 
Wl | lumes, written in Latin; it was thirteen inches 1n length, was wrapped 
| about with the bark of a tree, and covered at each end with a piece of 
1 wood; but this was ſo damp and heavy that it could not be got out. 
[ The Greek volumes, which are in much better condition, are however 
all black, and extremely brittle; for which reaſon it is infinite labour to 

| unroll them. The method which father Antonio has taken for this purpoſe 
| l is the following: he made a machine, with which, by means of gummed 
60 | : threads which ſtick to the back of the roll, where there is no writing, he 
va - begins by degrees to pull; at the ſame time, with an engraver's tool, 
1 looſening one leaf from another, which is the moſt difficult part of all; 
1 | and then he puts a lining to the back. The experiment was made upon 
th one of thoſe rolls which were the worſt preſerved : it ſucceeded, and was 

| found to be a treatiſe upon muſic, by Philademus. The operation is ex- 
Ii 61 tremely tedious ; for a whole year was conſumed about half this roll, 
1 which is one of the ſmalleſt. And ſome of them are ſo voluminous, that 
41 if they were unrolled they would extend to above fourſcore feet in length. 
A ſecond volume having been unfolded, it proves to be a treatiſe on rheto- "I 
ric, by the ſame author*. 


* Bellicard, p. 9. Phils. Tranſ. vol. xvii. 
* Phile). Tranſ. 5 xlviii and xlix. 885 
Pbiliſ. Tran. val. xlviii. xlix. I. Minctelman, part iv. ſeft, ii. 
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All the remains of Herculaneum may be looked upon as curioſities: 
for, beſides their authenticity, they exhibit to us a great variety of com- 
mon moveables, which would not have been preſerved but by ſome ſuch 
accident as this; and were too common and inconſiderable to be recorded 
and tranſmitted down to us by ancient writers. Such are the tops of wells, 
of which a conſiderable number has been found; moſt of them of mar- 
ble, and elegantly wrought : they are low, being ſcarcely more than a 
foot and half in height, and the opening is little more than eight inches 
in diameter. No pullies were uſed in them, as is evident by the marks of 
the rope againſt the infide of the marble*. A great variety of chirurgical 
inſtruments, excellently worked and finely preſerved : they are many of 
them made of bronze, as were molt of the kitchen utenſils, and common 
veſſels; but theſe are ſilvered on the inſide. Elegant lamps, of a great va- 
riety of forms", Paper of filk, cotton, or linen L. They have even 
found a loaf of bread, with the form ſo well preſerved, that the baker's 
name was diſcernible upon it; but this, with all ſorts of corn, pulſe, &c. 
was charred, and would ſcarcely bear the touch *, 

The greateſt and moſt valuable part of this ſubterranean treaſure con- 
ſiſts of ſtatues and piCtures?. The ſtatues, both of marble and bronze, 
are many of them very fine, and generally allowed to be in a much better 
taſte than the pictures. Herculaneum has furniſhed ſeveral figures of 
white marble as large or larger than the life; the draperies in a good taſte, 
and well executed ; but the heads of the greater part are not in a very great 
ſtile: one of the beſt is an equeſtrian ſtatue of M. Næntu Ballus; it now 
ſtands before the King's palace at Portici, and is juſtly admired for its 
beauty and fimplicity. Among the ſtatues of bronze, there have alſo ap- 
peared ſome of conſiderable ſize; one particularly, much larger than the 
life, ſuppoſed to be a Jupiter, of great beauty and fine character: in ge- 
neral, theſe are in a good manner, though not of the firſt rank. Many 
of the ſtatues, which are of a ſmaller ſize, about a foot and half in height, 
have conſiderable merit; eſpecially a naked Venus reſembling that which 


Y con vol. iv. p. 173. pl. lviii. u. 1, 2. 


Caylus, ibid. p. 168. pl. lvi. u. P. 289. Pl. Ixxxviii. u. 3. vol. v. Pp. 292. 
Phi. . Tranſ, vol. I. " b 4 


*Phiiaſ. Tranſ. vol. xIvii, IVinckelman's Account of Herculaneum, Cc. part. iv. ſect. i. p. 5. 
Eng, h edition. 
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is well known under the name of the Venus di Medici, another cloathed 
from the waiſt downwards, and a Bacchus, in a great manner; with a 
moſt elegant contour *. Moſt of the marble ſtatues have been much bro» 
ken, and thoſe of bronze beat flat by the weight of earth, or aſhes, which 
overwhelmed them ; thoſe which would admit of it, have been repaired 
by modern ſtatuaries*. 

The houſes are found to be decorated, both within and without, with 
paintings. The grounds are ſeldom bright, but generally of ſome dark 
colour, black, yellow, green, or duſky red?. The ſtucco is very thick, 
and bears being cut from the walls very well. The pictures are done in 
panels, with groteſque ornaments round them; not as was at firſt ſup- 
poſed in freſco, but in diſtemper *. 

This is in ſome.degree a new diſcovery : it was indeed plain, both from 
Vitruvius and Pliny f, that the ancients painted upon walls, boards, 
&c. s; and that they were acquainted with the art of painting not only in 
 Jreſeo, but in diem per >. But it had been generally ſuppoſed, that their 
paintings upon walls were executed in the former of theſe manners; 
whereas the far greater part, if not all thoſe which have been found in 
Herculaneum, are certainly in difemper ; that is, the colours are not mix- 
ed up with water, and incorporated with the wall itſelf, by laying them 
on while the ſtucco is wet; but with ſize, or ſome other glutinous matter, 
and Jaid on ſuperficially. This is plain, becauſe where the colours have 
by any accident been rubbed off, the wall appears white; and ſome co- 
lours are ſound in theſe pieces which cannot be uſed in freico painting k. 

The critiques which we have had upon theſe ancient paintings, by tra- 
vellers of different nations, who have ſeen them, are not only various, 
but even diametrically oppoſite to each other. The rapturous admirations 
of the Italians, and ſome of our own countrymen, would perſuade us, 


See moe of the ſtatues in [Finckelman, p. 41. 

, Bellic ard, P. 9, 10, 46. Phil. Tran. vel. xlvii. See alſo Minctelman, p. 41. 
b Caylus, v 11 p. 140. Phileſ. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. 

© Venuti, p. ii. c. viii. 

4 Wincke/man, p. 37. 

© Book vii. chap. 111. 

Beo xxxiii. chapter the laſt, B. xxxv. +: vii. 

Pliny, xxxv. 11 and 7. 

See Vaſari's Lives of the Painters, in the Introduction. 

Pliny, xxviii. 17. xiii. 11. xxxVv. 6. Vitruvius, vii. 10. 


Pliny, xxxiii. chap. the laſt, xxxv. 7. Le Autichita di Ercolune, vol. i. p. 274, 275. 
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that ſome of them were in the manner of Raphael; that they exo-eded all 
the performances of the moderns!; that they are finiſhed to the higheſt 
pitch; for excellence and fine taſte are beyond any thing that was ever 
ſeen; that they are coloured to perfection; that the perſpective is exact, 
and the chiaro oſcuro well underſtood u. Whilſt, on the other hand, ſome, 
carried away with the prejudices of modern artiſts, ſcruple not to aſſert, 
in terms not the moſt decent, that the greateſt part of them are but a 
very few degrees better than what you will ſee upon an alchouſe wall ; 
that not above twenty of them are tolerable ; that even the beſt, if they 
were modern performances, would hardly be thought worthy of a place 
in a garret; that their antiquity alone has recommended them to theic 
admirers, and atoned in their eyes for all their blemiſhes and defects ”. 

The editors of the Italian work“ expreſs themſelves very angrily con- 
cerning theſe haſty criticiſms : they tell us, that it was their original in- 
tention merely to have ſet before the public, engravings faithfully done 
from accurate drawings, with a ſhort account of the preſervation and co- 
louring of the pictures ; ſufficient, however, to enable every one to form 
a judgement of them for himſelf: but that the haſtineſs and vanity of 
ſome, who, deſtitute of taſte, and without having ever ſeen the original 
pictures, yet. undertook to write about them; in order to make an advan- 
tage, by giving the firſt account of curioſities which had now intereſted 
all Europe ; obliged them to ſay ſomething, if it were only to undecetve 
thoſe who placed a conſidence in ſome trifling pamphlets, remarkable ra- 
ther for the aſſurance with which they abounded, and the haſte with which 
they were written, than for any knowledge or attention. 

As to the colouring of the pictures, they tell us, that not only all the 
colours which are known to modern artiſts, together with all the middle 
tints and ſhades, are to be found in them; but that there are others, 
which are even unknown to us. The defign, ſay they, is not only gene- 
rally correct in all; but in ſome there appears an accuracy, to which even 
the beſt modern maſters have not attained, without conſiderable difficulty. 

In general, if we except ſome few, we may diſcover in them the 
touches of a maſter, great ſpirit, and profound ſtudy, 


L Virnti, ji. c. viii. 
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With regard to thoſe pictures in particular which are engraved in the 
firſt volume, the large figures (they tell us) have a greatneſs of manner, 
together with a freedom and delicacy of pencil, that atones for all their 
other defects. Thus in the 'Telephus?, not only the heads of the figures 
are all good, but the deſign is alſo moſt excellent; and in particular the 
animals are extremely well executed. In the Theſeus 4 there is much to 
admire; the minotaur eſpecially is deſigned and painted with wonderful 
intelligence. If there be ſome things which one would wiſh to have cor- 
rected in the Chiron, it has however many beauties: the Achilles is the 
moſt beautiful and delicate figure imaginable ; that ſublimity of manner 
which ever diſtinguiſhes the antique, renders this figure inimitable. The. 
head of the Dido“ is, in the opinion of the connoiſſeurs, a molt maſterly 
performance. The two Nymphs with Fauns* are wonderfully ſtriking, 
and equal the beſt works of Caracci; to which they bear a reſemblance 
in ſtile and delicacy. The four ſmall pieces of Centaurs, and the eight 
little figures, all on black back-grounds, are perfect in their kind: and 
nothing can be fuller of grace and elegance than the little boys at different 
ſports or employments*, 

- Tt is not poſſible to form a judgement of the paintings which have been 
found at Herculaneum without having ſeen them, or at leaſt knowing 
what confidence may be placed in the deligners and engravers?, We may, 
however, venture to ſteer between the blind enthuſiaſm of the Italians, 
and the contemptuous ridicule of ſome foreigners. If the ancients indeed 
poſſeſſed ever ſo great a degree of merit, it may be preſumed that the art 
had loſt much of its former ſplendor. when theſe pieces were executed; 
and that the artiſts who were employed at Herculaneum, were of an in- 
ferior rank, is plain from their excelling chiefly in little ſubjects, as orna- 
ments, animals, &c.*; a ſure ſign of a mediocrity of genius. Theſe. 
Paintings were all executed upon the ſpot, and therefore probably not done: 


— 
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# Engraved in vol. i. plate vi. 
1 Plate v. 

r Plate viii. 

8 Plate xXxili. 

© Plates xv. and xvi, 

| » Plate xxv, &c. 

Plate xvii, &c. 

* Plate xxix, & c. 

| 1 See Philef. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. 
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by the beſt hands. Herculaneum was not a very great city, and might 
poſſibly have no artiſts of conſiderable note reſident in it; ſuch are rarely 
to be found in provincial places: or, if this ſhould be diſputed, it muſt 
however be allowed, that the pieces which have been moſt admired, hav- 
ing been intended only as embelliſhments to the walls of the theatre and 
other public edifices, were therefore probably neither executed by artiſts 
of the firſt name, nor finiſhed with any great degree of perfection. Ac- 
cordingly, the beſt judges have pronounced, that there is generally in 
theſe pieces an ignorance of deſign, a coldneſs or deficiency of genius in 
the compoſition, a feebleneſs and want of tone in the colouring, and that 
the chiaro-oſcuro is ill underſtood ®, The beſt are thoſe of animals and 
ſtill life; they are executed with taſte and freedom; though even thele 
are unfiniſhed, have not always that relief that might be wiſhed, and ars 
often faulty in the drawings. There are alſo ſome ſingle female figures, of 
a ſmall ſize, on a uniform dark ground, which are touched with great 
ſpirit and taſte, and are even in a good ſtile of colouring -. The children 
too, though they have not all the grace which ſome modern painters have 
given them, are in general not ill drawn. The architecture is all abſurd 
and diſproportioned; there is ſuch a mixture of the Grecian and the 
Gothic, ſo interwoven with groteſques, that theſe pieces are as ridiculous 
for falſe taſte as the Chineſe d:ſigns*, They are put into a kind of per- 
ſpective, but it is evidently ſuch an one as betrays an utter ignorance of 
rules; the lines of viſion by no means tend to one point ; ſeveral diſtant 
horizons muſt be taken in their views or landſcapes, and the lights and 
ſhadows are thrown on any ſide of the objects indifferently : there is an 
attempt towards keeping, but it is plainly not governed by the rules of 
artf, In ſhort, what theſe painters have done after nature, is much ſu- 
perior to their deſigns after the works of human invention s. 

It was a piece of good fortune, which could hardly have been expected, 
that theſe paintings ſhould have been buried in the earth during many 


Caylus, vol. iii. p. 109. 

d Cochin, p. 50, &c. See alſo p. 36, 37. 

Cochin, p. 40. Animals are more eaſy than figures and expreſſions of ſentiment. Ac- 
cordingly in Herculaneum, the animals and houſehold utenfils are greatly ſuperior to ſubjects 
of hiſtory and fable. Caylus, v. p. 201. 

Cochin, p. 42. Winckelman, p. 38. Several of theſe are engraved in this volume. 

* Cochin, p. 43. 

1 Le Antichita di Ercolans, vol. i. P. 277. notes 85, 

s Cochin, p. 44» 
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ages, w. ithout loſing the freſhneſs of their colours; this however was the 
caſe, But it was found that ſome of them, as ſoon as they were expoſed 


to the air, immediately loſt the brilliancy of their colouring . In order 


to prevent this, they are covered with a tranſparent varniſh *, 

It is ſcarcely necetlary to inform our readers, that the paintings, toge- 
ther with all the other curioſities which this ancient city has afforded, are 
depoſited in the royal palace at Portici, near Naples “. 

The public will not. be diſpleaſed to have an account of ſome recent 
diſcoveries which have been made of Pompeii, as they are communicated 
to us by the favour of an ingenious Engliſh traveller, who was upon the 
ſpot in October 1769. 

« They are now laying open Pompeii to view. The work is carried on 
&« in ſo flovenly a manner, that they are frequently forced to remove the 
« {ame rubbiſh more than once; which is the more to be lamented, as the 
« allowance from the King of Naples is but ſmall. They have diſcovered 
<« the ſoldiers barracks; which are handſome, having a row of pillars on 
« the oppoſite ſide of the way, poſſibly a part of a piazza, The rooms 
« are ſmall, and nearly ſquare. In one of them was found a machine re- 
« ſembling our ſtocks, with ſeveral leg-bones in them; from whence it 
« has been concluded, that the room was a priſon, and theſe the bones 
of ſome unhappy priſoners, who could not eſcape the dreadful eruption. 
« "Theſe ſtocks are now in the Muſeum at Portici, This part of the town 
« js ſo much below the reſt, that ſome have ſuppoſed it to be part of the 
« firſt town; for the town I am now ſpeaking of was built on the /ava 
ce that demoliſhed the old one l. I went into ſeveral of the houſes, which, 
&« from the freſco paintings on the walls, and the moſaic pavements, I 
&« ſhould ſuppoſe had been the reſidence of people of fortune; but I found 
« all the'rooms ſmall, aukward, and ill diſpoſed ; and the inner ones ge- 


'Þ See Antichita di Ercolano, vol. i. p. 276. The ancient pictures which have been found in 
ard avout Kome are retouched. The Italians have made a trade of imitating them, and have 
I their copies to foreigners as pieces found either about Rome or Naples. Guerra, a Ve- 
% an painter at Rome, is accuſed of being the principal agent in this impoſition; to which 

140y, par icularly tngliſh and Germans, Have been made great dupes ; and which for ſome 
time kept Rome in ſuſpenſe, and alarmed the King of the Two Sicilies, who, poſſeſſing ſo 


rich a treaſure of antiques as to have no reaſon to fear a rival, was yet jealous of them. 
C las, iv. p. 219. I incitelman, p. 39. 
* enuti, ii. c. viii. 


See Philoſophical Tranſat'ons, vol. I. p. 619. Minclel man, fart iv. Ne ii. p. 117. 
* Condamine makes the ſame obſervation. 
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© nerally lighted from the external ones. Many were not above eight 
« feet ſquare ; others about ſixteen by eight; but none of any ſize accord- 
„ ing to modern faſhion, I went into ſeveral of their bathing rooms; 
« where I found their baths, and ſtoves for heating the water, and con- 
« trivances for conveying it to their baths, very entire, I obſerved the 
« cjelings of their rooms were in general arched, as were likewi'te thei: 
« ſtair-caſes. Their houſes were of brick, ſtuccocd; and fo were thc.:; 
„ rooms. There are conſiderable remains of a temple, and ſome uf at 
„ amphitheatre. Cloſe to the temple, I meaſured a ſtreet tweive. fest 
„wide, with a narrow raiſed way for foot paſſengers. Now I ſhould cn 
« clude this to have been one of the beſt ſtreets, as the temple which. 
« ſtood in it is of conſiderable ſize, and handſomely ornamented ; conſe- 
« quently, in all probability, was a good deal frequented. They are now 
« at work in clearing away the /ava, &c. from the gate of the city. It 
« conſiſts of three arches, one for carriages and horſes, and the other two 
« for foot paſſengers. It is handſome, and very entire. The ſtreet, juſt 
„within the gate, is ſixteen feet wide; without, eighteen ; and is paved 
« like other Roman ways, with broad flat (tones, cloſely joined together: 
« I could not obſerve that they were at all worn, There was a raiſed 
% foot-way on each. fide. The ſtreet that runs by the theatre at Hercu- 
« lancum is only twelve feet wide.” 


A tranſlation of the whole catalogue, publiſhed by Bayardi, of all the 
antiquities which have been found in theſe ſubterranean cities, would be 
very tedious and -bulky ; we have therefore endeavoured to conſult the eaſe 
as well as the ſatisfaction of our readers, by giving them an abſtract from 
all the more important articles, and a general account of the reſt, 
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r. Two goats, looking on each other: the back-ground black. 

2. A long yellow ribband, twiſted about in ſuch a manner as to reſemble 
, a ſerpent: the back- ground yellow, 

3. A tiger; on a black ground *. 


m Ic may be obſerved once for all, that the animals which are called in this work 77gers, are 
m reality Icupards, as is plain from their ſpots, The ſkin of the tiger is faſciated, aud it 
"was an animal little known to the ancients, 

4. A 
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4. A white ſtag, and a black goat; on a red back-ground. 

5. A parrot, on a palm-branch. 

6. A hoopoe ; on a black back-ground. 

7. A landſcape. | 

8. A trophy. 

9. A woman with wings, a long tail, and bird's claws ; and a red back- 
ground. Sce u. 330, and 335. 

io. A maſk. 

11. A man; on a black back-ground. 

12. A large water bird, flying to attack a goat ; the back-ground red. 

12. Another maſl, like z. 10. 

14. A peacock; on a white end; with a yellow frame: over 
the bird's head is a branch of olive. 

15. Four picces included in one frame; repreſenting a peacock, a par- 
tridge, and two dolphins. 

15. A medallion, with a head covered with a turban. 

' 17. A white eagle on a globe of blue, with two goats laying down: 
the back-ground red, with a blue border, ſeparated from the ground by 
a white one. A ſpear leans upon the border. 

18. A whimſical piece; conſiſting of maſks; two buſts of Egyptian 
figures, goats running, a fragment of a column with its capital approach- 
ing neareſt to the Corinthian order, &c. the back-ground of a dark lead 
colour. | | 

19. Hymen, naked before, but with a piece of blue drapery thrown 
behind him : he holds a long torch horizontally with both hands, and 
ſtands on the capital of a pillar, which is yellow : he has bracelets, and a 
kind of ring about each ancle. The back-ground is white. 

20. A companion to 7. 18. | 

21. A ſtag and a goat purſued by a dog, and ny a tiger, This is 
engraved in vol. ii. plate Ix. u. 2. 

22. A rude figure in chiargſcuro, on a red back-ground. From the 
middle downwards it repreſents a term; in the right hand is a ſpear, in 
the left a plate with flowers. From the rudeneſs of the figure, the co- 
louring, &c. this piece ſeems to have a claim to much higher antiquity 
than any of the pictures which have been found in Herculaneum, 

23. A chariot of war, loaded with military implements ; and drawn by 


griffons. It is engraved in vol. ii. plate lix. u. 2. 
24, 25. Two 
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24, 25. Two large pictures, containing a variety of ſubjects: as maſks, 
a ſtag running, white flowers, feſtoons of leaves and flowers, a white 
griffon laying down, groteſques, birds, and two figures of women. 

25. A large water bird flying, and carrying ſome ſea plant in his claws: 
the back-ground red, | 

27. An altar, on which is placed a crown of gold, ornamented with 
pearls; a long ſpear, which reaches acroſs the whole picture, reſts againſt 
the altar; from which alſo hangs a piece of white drapery : before it is a 
large peacock ; it ſtands on a yellow ground: the back-ground of the pic- 
ture is black. 

28. A large cock, of a yellowiſh colour, white underneath, the tail 
greeniſh, The picture is imperfect : the back-ground white. 

29. A white goat running: the back-ground purple, 

30, 31. Two griffons in green chiaroſcuro ; on a green back-ground, 

32. A large tiger purſuing a huge goat ; of a reddiſh yellow. 

33. Leafleſs trunks of trees, and a goat walking: the back-ground is 
white; and the goat of a greeniſh chiaroſcuro, 

34. A large peacock, a ſwallow, and a ſmall white bird, with ornaments. 

35. A white ſea-ſerpent, all over ſcaly, with a horn on his head, and 
a three-forked tail : the back-ground is red. 

36. A large bird reſembling a pelican, with its bill under the wing. 

37. A large peacock. | 

38. A ſoldier on horſe-back, with a ſpear : the back-ground black, 

39. A ſtag running; ina black back- ground. 

40. A white eagle, on a blue globe; ina red back-ground. 

41. Two ſphinxes. 

42. A bearded maſk, with wings at the ears, hung by a ſtring; in a red 
back-ground. 

43. Another, with long hair, covered with a ſort of hood, and a gar- 
land of leaves and flowers : the back-ground is white. 

44. A goat laying down: the back-ground black. 

45. Is a picture formed of ſeven different pieces, found in various places: 
the three firſt are goats; in white back- grounds: the fourth is an eagle 
engaging with a ſerpent, both red, as is alſo the back- ground: the fifth is 
a matk, and a thyrſe; the ſixth and ſeventh are goats; the ground of theſe 
three is white, 
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46. A figure in red chiaroſcuro, with wings expanded. Two tigers are 
looking at the figure. This was part of the frieze of a temple. 

47. A ſtag purſued by a dog; behind is a goat : the back-ground black. 
48. A winged boy letting a dog looſe to run at a bear, who is eating an 

apple: the back-ground black. | 

49. Architecture, vol. i. plate xli. 

5o. A winged boy lifting up a kid. by his feet, whilſt another kid is 
looking at him. In the diſtance is a goat, which being purſued by a dog, 
runs againſt another boy : the back-ground is lead colour, with a broad 
white border above, adorned with groteſques in purple and green ; and 
over that a green border: below is a green band with a yellow frame, with 
variety of groteſques. 

51. A winged boy, naked before, with purple drapery thrown behind 
him: he has a ſpear in his hand, and ſeems hung to a purple cord which 
drops from a kind of umbrella: the back-ground is yellow. This piece 
is divided into ſeveral compartments ; containing, beſides the boy, a maſk, 
a bird attacking a dolphin, two ſphinxes with wings expanded, ſuſtaining 
two pyramids, &c. 

52. A tiger, with a band of leaves and flowers round his body, and in 
his left paw a thyrſe, which reſts on his ſhoulder : the back-ground is 
black. | 

© $3. This piece is in three compartments; the back-ground red: in the 
firſt and third is a goat; in the fecond a lion; all red. 

54. A long feſtoon of flowers and fruits, tied underneath with a large 
green ſtring : in the middle of the feſtoon is a maſk : the back-ground 
yellow, terminating to the right with red, | 

55. A portico, under which are two ſhepherds, one ſitting, the other 
ſtanding : farther in are two other men; there is a third in that part of 
the portico which is towards the right, and a fourth in the middle of the 
ground ; which is all green. ee” 

56. A peacock, with an apple in its mouth : the back-ground white, 
bordered with green. 

57. A winged victory driving a two-wheeled carriage, drawn by two 
horſes; in a red back-ground. The manner is rude, and the piece un- 
doubtedly very old. 

58. A cock; and in the fore-ground an altar, with a caduceus reſting 
againſt it, 

59. A 


. 
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59. A picture in two compartments: in the firſt a youth is driving a 
chariot, and laſhing the horſes: the back-ground is green; the figures 
white. In the ſecond is an eagle, ſupported by a golden lyre, placed be- 
tween two white griffons, which are laying down oppoſite each other on 
a green pedeſtal : the back-ground of this piece is red. 

60, 61, 62. Three pieces of moſaic: the firſt and third repreſent a 
triton; and the colours of the ſtones are lead, purple, white, green, and 
yellow : the back-ground is lead colour. The ſecond is formed of blue, 
red, white, and yellowiſh ſtones, repreſenting a bacchus with a thyrſe in 
his hands, and a tiger at his feet : the back-ground of this is blue. 

63. A large medallion, with a buſt of Hercules armed with his club, 
and crowned with oak : the back-ground is green; and the border is 
formed by a branch of oak in a blue back-ground. | 

64. Vertumnus : the back-ground * 

65. A landſcape, 

66. Architecture. Engraved in vol. i. plate xxxix. 

67. Architecture. 

68. Two goats looking at each other; in a white back ground. 

69. An eagle with wings expanded; rudely painted in a white back- 
ground. 


70. A kid among leafleſs trees; the figure red, and the back-ground 
white, 


71. A griffon drawing a chariot, on which rides a butter-fly ; the back- 
ground black. 

72. See the laſt plate of vol. i. 

73. Architecture, with animals. Engraved in vol. i. plate xliii. . 2. 

74. Architecture: vs. i. plate xliii. 7. 1. 

75 A grifton rampant ; yellow; ina white back- ground. 

76. Two birds, in a landſcape: back- ground red, ſurrounded with 


green, 


77. Two black dolphins; in a red back-ground, ſurrounded with a 
double frieze of green. 

78. A very large gooſe, filling up almoſt the whole back. ground; which 
is green, There is beſides, a ſmall gooſe at the right hand corner; and 
at the top a thruſh, two pomgranates, and three figs. 

79. A large pedeſtal with two heads on it; one on a carpet of a dark 
yellow; behind the other riſes a column. To the right hand of this is 


e 2 another 
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another pedeſtal, lower than the former, ſupporting a third head with 
long diſhevelled hair: behind is a coffer, ſhut, with a ſtick laying 
acroſs it. 

80. See vol. i. plate xi. 

81. Architecture, of two ſtories, in the corinthian order: there is alſo 
a man armed with a lance, on horſe- back; and a woman on foot: at the 
corners of the building are griffons: the back-ground is black. 

82. Two flying horſes; on a white back-ground. 

Two water birds flying, and ſupporting a ſtring with their beaks 

and 3 the back- ground black. 

84. Two large water birds, looking at each other; on a red back- 
ground. 

85. A white ſphinx bearded, on a white pedeſtal ; in a red back- ground. 

86, A flying-horle ; on a white back-ground. 

87, 88. Two white water birds, on groteſques of the ſame colour; in 
a red back-ground, | 

8. A winged genius from hunting, holding a hare in his right, and a 
bow in his left hand: the back-ground white. 

99. Two leafleſs trees, and an altar, againſt which reſts a great ſhield : 
a pegaſus looking aloft is making towards the ſhield, and is on the point 
of ſtepping upon it with his left foot: the back-ground is red. 

91. This piece is divided into two parts: in the firſt is a great maſk; in 
the ſecond a large crown, from the middle of which riſes a woman. 

A groteſque. 

93. A bacchant. 

94. See vol. ii. plale xliv. u. 3. 

95. This picture is in two compartments: in the firſt is a table, ſup- 
ported by two harpies; the other is like 2. 18. in every reſpect, except 
that it has two peacocks inſtead of goats. 

96. A naked boy. 

97. Like n. 95. in every reſpect, 

98. A great cumbent figure, with a lyre i in his right a : the back- 
ground is red ; and the manner rude, 


99. A great number of leafleſs trees, among which are a goat and a 
buck purſued by a wolf. 


100. A yellow cloth, tied at the four corners, and a maſk upon it. 


101. A 
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101. A horned ſatyr, white, and ſtanding upright on a pedeſtal; he has 
his left hand on his head, and in his right he holds a {kin and a crook : the 
back-ground is red. | 

102. A vaſe, from whence come two feſtoons; under which are two 
goats. the back-ground black. 

103. A picture in two parts: in one is a woman's head, &c.; the other 
reſembles . 18. 

104. Another in two parts, like x. 95. 

105, See vol. i. plate xl. 

106, A ſtanding figure, 

107. A Venus ſitting on a bed, Cupid behind: the back-ground black. . 

108. A Venus embraced by Mars; on each fide two flying Cupids : the 
back-ground blue. 

109. An equeſtrian ſtatue on a large arch, under which is a young cen- 
taur: the back-ground black. 

110. A yellow eagle; in a white back-ground. 

111. A iea-monſter, green; and a young man, whoſe colour is carna- 
tion ; terminating in a green dolphin : the back-ground black. 

112, 113. Two hermaphrodites : engraved in vel. ii. plate xxxiv. 

114. Theſeus and the minotaur : engraved in val. i. plate v. 

115. A ſatyr inſtructing a youth, who has two tibiae: engraved vol. i. 
plate ix. | 

116. A boy pulling down a ſtag : the colour of the firſt is carnation ; 
the ſecond is of the natural colour: the back-ground purple. 

117. Two boys, one holding a lyre, the other two tibiae : the back- 
ground white. 

118. A boy dragging a goat by the horns: the back-ground purple. 

119, Hercules when a child ſtrangling the ſerpents: engraved vol. i. 
Plate vii. 

120. The judgement of Paris: engraved in vol. ii. plate x. 

121, A peach-tree, and a pear- tree; in a black back-ground. 

122. Stags and dogs: the back-ground black, 

123. Telepbus ſuckled by the hind : engraved vel. i. Plate vi. 

124. A tiger : the back-ground white, 

125. Companion to . 100. 

120. A peacock : the back-ground white. 


127. A 
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127. A large vaſe, with a maſk on it, ſupported by a tripod; a trident, 
about which twines a ſerpent, reſts againſt the vaſe, 

128, A red goat; on a back-ground of gold colour. 

129. A white ſtag, before which is'an altar of the ſame colour. A vale 
ſtands on the altar. The back-ground red, 

130. Companion to *. 124. 

131. Another to u. 128. 

132. A full length figure of a woman: engraved in val. ii. plate xxxi. 

133. A ſmall bird, i and a box half open, a long ſpear reſts 
againſt it; and another ſmall bird is perched. on it. 

134. A tiger holding a thyrſe in his mouth: behind him riſes a column, 
with a ſtatue of Bacchus on the top: the back-ground is black. 

135. A maſk of an old man, crowned with Icaves: the back-ground 
deep red. 

136. Architecture: engraved vol. i. plate xlii. x. 1. 

137. A temple on a wet; with a porch before it; in which are four 
perſons : in the diſtance are hills with buildings: the back-ground is blue. 
138. A full length female figure: engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxi. u. 2. 

139. Architectue: engraved in vol. i. plate xliv. 

140. A kind of portico, the whole of which is filled up by a woman, 
cloathed in white, and ſitting by the ſide of a prieſteſs: the back- ground 
is purple. 

141. A male and a female centaur. 

142, A groteſque: engraved in plate xiii. 

143. A large piece wy Architecture, of the l order: the back- 
ground white. 

144. A bird. 

145. Two kids; in a black back- ground. 

146. A companion to 7. 142: engraved in plate x11. on the right hand. 

147. A ſort of portico, on which ſtands an old man crowned with 
leaves, by a veſſel filled with fruit: the back-ground white. 

148. A portico, and under it a youth crowned with leaves. 

149. A winged boy, naked before, with a veil caſt over his ſhoulders 
behind; and two tibiae of a particular ſtructure in his right hand : the 
back-ground red. | 

150 —156. Winged boys, or Cupids, 
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157. A figure of a young man ſtanding upon two ſteps, crowned with 


leaves of reeds; with his left hand and arm he ſupports a reed, and with 


his right is pouring water from an urn. Behind, and on the fides, riſes 
a colonnade. The figure is deſigned to repreſent a river. 

158, A man maſked, and a woman playing on a lyre; both crowned 
with ivy : the back-ground is white, bordered with green. 

159. A man in a long robe of red and green, crowned with olive. 

160, A prieſteſs, in a red robe, with a yellow veil hanging down be- 
hind; under which is a green mantle, reaching to her middle : ſhe is 
carrying a diſh with a cenſer on it. 

161. Companion to x. 18. 

162. A man in red: the back-ground white. 

163. A winged boy, holding in one hand a jar, in the other a ſtaff: the 
back-ground red, bordered with white. 

164. A boy; in a black back-ground, ſurrounded with red. 

165. A bacchant, in a red outer garment, with one of purple under it ; 
ſhe has a thyrſe in her left hand, and with her right holds a box upon her 
head: the back-ground is white. 

166. Another bacchant in white, crowned with vine-leaves, with her 
veil blown behind her above her head; upon which ſhe holds a tympa- 
num : the back-ground is black. 

167. Bacchus in a tiger's ſkin, crowned with vine, and a long thyrſe in 
his hand : the back-ground white. 

168. A winged man, with a ſpear in his hand: the back-ground yellow. 

169. Two fragments; one containing a buſt of a young man, in yellow, 
and a woman's head with ear-rings; the other a young man's head, crown- 
cd with laurel, much decayed : the back-ground of both white, 

170. A bacchant playing on a cymbal : the back-ground white. 

171, A female figure with the wings of a butterfly, v. N* 314. 

172. Leda careſſing the ſwan : engraved in vol. ui. plate x. 

173. A naked fawn; ina red back-ground. 

174. A prieſteſs, crowned with leaves; in a red back-ground. 

175. A naked fawn, crowned with leaves. | 

176. A prieſteſs in white, crowned with ivy, ſtanding on the capital of 
a pillar; 1n a red back-ground, 

177. A woman, in white and purple drapery, crowned with leaves : the 


back-ground white, 
178. Ionic 
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178, Ionic architecture, with figures; in a ite back-ground. 

179. A fowl pecking at a bunch of grapes. | 

180. This is nearly the ſame with 7. 18. and is engraved at the bottom 
of plate vii. in vol. i. | 

181, A picture in two parts, repreſenting groteſques; the lower piece 
is the ſame with u. 103. 

182. Engraved in vs. ii. plate xxxvili. 

183. A man with bow and arrows, ſhooting at ſome white birds, which 
have riſen out of a lake; in which are other birds of the fame kind. 
A man crowned with leaves, naked from the waiſt upwards, and below 
cloathed in green, is ſitting on the ground. | | 

184. A man of a pigantic ſtature, reſting on a very long ſpear ; a figure 
which is ſcarcely viſible, being much decayed, lying on a bed; and a wo- 
man ſtanding cloathed in a long robe of green. 

185. Mercury taking hold of a woman, who has a child in her arms. 
It is the birth of Arcas. 

186. A woman in white, on the capital of a column. 

187. A large rainbow, within which fits Jupiter crowned with oak; 
over his left thoulder is a white mantle; in his right hand he has a large 
thunderbolt, held down ; and in his left a ſpear: at his right thoulder is 
a winged Cupid pointing to the ſpear. The eagle emerges from che bow 
on the right hand. 

188, Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxv. u. I. 

189. Alpheus and Arethuſa. 

190. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxv. u. 2. 

191. Figures on a large cornice, cut off from the top of the Theſeus. 

192, T'wo goats grazing ; the ground terminates in a hill, on which is 
a ſhepherd's crook inverted, 

193. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxvi. 7, 3. 

194. A red and white frieze, acroſs a' red back-ground ; from whence 
ariſes the buſt of a woman, whole head is crowned with leaves. 

195. The fame with u. 142, except that the lower figure is like 2. 146, 

196. Four boys playing with four lions: the back-ground black. 

197. A ſacrifice ; engraved in vol. ii. plate lix. n. 1. 

198. A woman in white drapery, with a baſket of fruit in her left 
hand; from whence hangs a feſtoon alſo of fruits, which ſhe holds with 
her right hand: the back-ground is white. 
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195. A bacchant in red drapery, with a white mantle flying behind her: 
ſh2 is crowned with vine leaves, holds a thyrſe in her left, and a ſhell part- | 
ly open in her right hand; ſhe has a large feſtoon of vine acroſs her: the 
back-ground is black, 

200. A large fragment of a portico, with a female figure in green and 
red drapery, almoſt vaniſhed : the architecture is yellow, and the back- 
ground white. | 

201. An Egyptian ſacrifice, engraved in val. ii. plate Ix. n. 1. 

202, A portico, in a black back-ground. There appears from behind 
a wall a female figure in white drapery, with a veſſel in each hand: over 
her head-dreſs ſhe has a crown, 

203. The ſame with x. 178. 

204. Two boys running a race on goats, engraved in val. ii. plate xliv. 
u. 2. 

20 5. A ſtag and a goat, between which is a dog, who ſecms going to 
run at one of them: trees are interpoſed between them: the back-ground 
1s black, 

206. A woman in chiaro oſcuro; in a green back-ground, bordered 
with red. 

207. A landſcape ; engraved in vol. i. plate xii. u. 2. 

208, A bacchant, on a ſmall pillar; in a yellow back-ground, 

| 209. A landſcape; engraved in val. ii. plate xxii. u. 2. 

210. A Flora, with a garland of flowers : the back- ground red. 

211. A red back-ground, terminated on the fides by two large yellow 
pedeſtals, with a green foliage between them : the pedeſtals themſelves 
are alſo adorned with foliage in chiaro oſcuro. In the middle of the bac <- 
ground there is a green oblong, upon which is a kind of lattice work, 
\ and over that a large vaſe with handles; behind which is a ſatyr, reſting 
4 on the brim. Between this and cach of the pedeſtals is a long and flender 
lamp-ſtand, with a crown in the middle, and another on the top, where 
is placed an eagle: a green branch, ariſing from the middle crown, is en- 
twined about each lamp-ſtand. 

212. Three leafleſs trees, with a lion purſuing two wild goats: the 
back-ground red. 

213. Engraved in val. i. plate xiv, 

214. Architecture, with figures. 

215. This is nearly the ſame with n. 81. | 

VoL. I. f 216. A 
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216. A female figure; engraved in vol. i, plate xiii. | 

217. Two ſmall birds, each perched on a roſe: the back- ground black. 

218, A ſwan; ina black back-ground. 

219. A frieze, round a back- ground; engraved at the bottom of plate vi. 
in vol. i. | | | 

220. Engraved in vol. iii. plate xiv. 

221. A large water bird, on a purple ground: the back-ground white. 

222. Apollo with a ſpear, a woman, and a boy with a ſpear, all naked: 
the back-ground is black. | 

223, The ſtory of Narciſſus. 

224. A young man, with a long ſpear ending like a ſceptre, upon a large 
round ornament like a wheel; within which is a lion's head: the back- 
ground is white. 

225. Architecture, with figures; engraved in vol. iii. plate xv. 

226. A female figure crowned with herbs, holding in one hand a horn, 
in the. other a ſtaff: the drapery is green and white; the back-ground 
purple. 

227. A picture divided into eight equal parts, in each of which is a 
winged boy, naked, except a veil flying behind: the back-ground is 
black, | : 

228. Figures; engraved in vol. ii. plate xxi. 

229. Another like the preceding. 

230. Figures; engraved in vol. ii. plate xxvii. 

231. A bearded head, on a feſtoon; alſo a cymbal, and a ſharp pointed 
ſtick : over the head is a white groteſque, in a purple ground. 

232. Engraved in vol. i. plate x. n. 4. | 

233. A Cupid on a chariot, drawn by two lions: the back-ground 
black, | 

234. A child riding on a leopard: engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxi. 7. 4. 
235. A child in a chariot, drawn by ſwans : engraved in val. i. plate x. 
I | 

235. A woman with a fawn: engraved in the fifteenth plate of val. i. 

237. A ſubject of the ſame fort : engraved in plate xvi. vol. i. 

238. Two halt-length figures in rounds, much decayed ; one of a wo- 
man crowned with leaves, the other of a boy with a thyrſe in his hand. 

239. Like the foregoing ; with a ſatyr in one round, and a girl in the 
other, 

240. Ano» 
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240. Another like the foregoing ; with buſts of fawns. 

241. Another like the foregoing; with a fawn and ſatyr. 

242. Another like the preceding ones; with the buſt of a woman and 
two. boys. 

243. Apollo in red drapery, crowned with laurel; the bow is in his 
hand, and the quiver reſts againſt a column, under which is Apollo him- 
ſelf. A woman is fitting with the leſt hand on her knee, holding a 
branch, and the right reſted on the ſeat : ſhe has an appearance of ſorrow, 

244. Two figures, one with a writing table and ſtyle: engraved in 
vol. iii. plate xlvi. n. 1. 

245. A flying Hebe: engraved in vol. ii. * xxxix. 

246. A flying fame in red drapery, with a wreath of oak in one hand, 
and a trumpet in the other: the back-ground is blue. 

247. A bacchant crowned with ivy; in her right-hand is a long thyrſe, 
in her left a cymbal. There is alſo a fawn horned, with a crook in his 
right, and a pitcher in his left hand. 

248. Another in the ſame manner. 

249. Figures: engraved in vol. ii. plate xxii. A. 1. 

250. Figures in the ſame manner: engraved in vol. ii. plate XXV. 

251. Another in the ſame ſtile : engraved in vol. ii. plate xxiv. 7.1. 

252. Another: engraved in plate xx. u. 1, of the ſame volume. 

253. Another: engraved in plate xii. 1. 1. of vol. i. 

254. Another: engraved in vol. ii. Plate xxiii. | 

255. Another: engraved in plate xxvi. vol. ii. Theſe laſt ſeven repre- 
ſent ceremonies uſed in the ſacrifices to Bacchus. 

256. A vaſe: engraved in vol. i. plate x. n. 2. 

257. Bacchus looking on Ariadne aſleep : engraved in vol. ii. plate xvi. 

258. Mercury delivering Bacchus to Silenus : engraved in val. ii. plate xii, 

259. A Cyclops, &c, engraved in vol. i. plate x. 

260. Almoſt the ſame with 7x. 182. this is engraved in vol, ii. plate xxxvi. 

261, Bacchus with Ariadne, and a woman playing on the lyre : behind 
is another woman ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable : the back-ground is white. 

262. Apollo crowned with laurel, reſting againſt a rock, with a long 
branch in his hand; there is alſo his lyre, and his quiver reſting againſt a 
tripod. 

263. A bacchant, with a long thyrſe in on: hand, and a tympanum in 


the other: the back-ground black. | 
| f '2 204. Like 
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264. Like u. 97. 

265, 266. Birds: engraved in vol. ii. plate xlix. u. 2, 3. 

267. A tiger; in a white back-ground. 

268. Another; the back- ground black. 

269. A winged ſphinx: the back- ground black. 

270. Architecture: engr2ved in vol. i. plate xl. 

271. A centaur pouring 1:4:or out of a pitcher into a large veſſel, which 
ſtands upon an altar; he holds allo a veſſel in his other hand: the back- 
ground 1s black. 

272. A peacock; in a white back-ground, 

273. A bird; in a black back-ground, 

274, 275. Landſcapes. 

276. Two bacchants dancing: the back-ground blue. 

277. A picture in three compartments; in each of the fide ones is a 
water bird, and in the middle a peacock : the back-ground is white. 

278 — 289. Landſcapes. 

290. A ſmall loaf of bread, two plumbs, and a kind of fon pan open, 
with victuals in it, lying on a dark ground: the back-ground is white. 

291. An oblong table of a green colour, upon which is placed a Tuſcan 
vaſe with handles, and a large olive-branch, about which is entwined a 
red cloth: the back- ground is white. 

292. A picture divided into two equal compartments, and containing 
four maiks with buſhy heads of hair: the back- ground is purple, border- 
ed at bottom with red. 

293. A marble table, on which are five figs and three peaches, with 
their leaves: the back-ground is black, bordered with red, 

294. A bunch of grapes, with a bird pecking at it. 

295 — 299. Pieces of fruit. 

300. Fiſh: engraved in ved. i. plate xlvii. u. 2. 

301. Red earthen veſſels, &c. the back-ground black. 

302. Three fiſh: engraved at the bottom of plate v. in vol. i. 

393. Two large peaches, in a white ground. 

304. A parrot drawing a chariot, and guided by a graſs-hopper. The 
ground is green; and the back-ground is black: this is engraved in vol. i. 

Plate xlvii. 

30 5. Two mullets: the ground as in the laſt. 


* 
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306. A baſket on one ſide, with figs falling out of it: à purple border 
ſurcounds it, made like an architrave, with a white frieze. 

307. The inſide of a houſe; on a large window feat are two mullets. 

308. A prieſt in white drapery, crowned with olive, with a pitcher in 
one hand, and a diſh in the other: the back-ground is a building, and is 
of a purple colour: engraved in vc. iii. plate xlvi. u 2. 

zog. Fowls; two baſkets with cheeſe, one of them over-turned ; and 
a ſhepherd's ſtaff. 

310. Figs, and a hare eating. 

311. A tiger, eating out of a veſſel which he has thrown down : the 
back-ground red. 

312. Fiſh: engraved at the bottom of plate v. in vol. i. 

313. Two veſſels, and two dates, on a green ground: the back- ground 
is white. 

314. A Pſyche, or girl with butterfly's wings; ſhe is crowned with ivy, 
holds a cymbal in one hand, and in the other, which ſhe reſts againſt her 
ſide, a ribband : the drapery is purple and white; the back-ground is red. 

315. A buſt of a horned fawn ; he is naked before, has a green mantle 
thrown over his ſhoulders, the bottom of which is held up by his right 
hand, and is filled with leaves. | 

316. Architecture. 

317. A large ſtone, from whence riſes a pilaſter. There is alſo a maſk 
crowned with vine leaves, a ſhepherd's ſtaff, a baſket, a thyrſe, and a little 
thicket, or wood. 

318. A bacchant, in red and white drapery.; in one hand ſhe holds a 
cymbal, in the other a ſiſtrum: the back-ground is white. 

319. A bacchant on a pillar, in red draperv, with a white veil thrown 
over her ſhoulders; ſhe is crowned with vinc leaves, and has a dith in one 
hand : the back-ground is white. 

320. A rwe on a pedeſtal, with his ſtaff in one hand, oy his pipe 
in the other ; he has a garland on his head : the back-ground is white, 

321. A woman in purple drapery ; ſhe has on her head a veſſel of a blue 
colour, which ſhe holds with her left hand: the back- _ 15 yellow, 

322. A Pegaſus, white; on a black ground, 

343. A man ſtanding upright; and another figure with a tiara. on his 
head, and a ſceptie in his hand: the back-ground is black. 


3-4 — 32; . wiCads, 
328. A 
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328. A maſk, in a red ground. 

329. A roe-buck laying down: the back-ground is black. 

330. A woman in the form of a harpye, with the wings, feet, and tail 
of a bird; ſhe has two flutes in her hands: the back-ground is white. 

331. A buſt of a woman: engraved in vol. i. plate xliv. u. 4. 

332. Two rounds, in one of which is the figure of a man, in 1 the other 
of a woman : the back-ground is yellow. 

333. A young man crowned with ivy, and winged ; he is naked before, 
but has a blue mantle thrown over his ſhoulders; in his right hand he 
holds a cenſer, and in his left a bucket ; the back-ground is red. 

334. A young man flying; the ſkin of a goat is thrown over his ſhould- 
ers : the back-ground 1s yellow, 

335. A harpy; in a yellow ground. 

336. A young man naked, with a mantle thrown behind him ; he has 
2 lyre in his left hand: the back-ground is yellow. 

337, 338. Two tritons: engraved in plate xliv. n. 2, 3. vol. i. 

339. A flying victory: engraved in vol. ii. plate xl. 

340. Two tritons : the n yellow. 

341. A winged boy playing with a goat: the back-ground black. 

342 — 344. Meduſas. 

345. The head of a ſatyr. 

346. Two maſks, on a red ground, in two compartments. 

347. A winged youth, flying, and holding a diſh : the back-ground red. 

348. Another ; naked before, but holding a veil over his ſhoulders : the 
back-ground yellow. 

349. A young woman, winged, flying, and crowned; ſhe has a neck- 
lace and bracelets ; her feet have ſandals, and in her hand ſhe carries a 
ceſtus ; the back-ground is red. 

350. A woman, holding in her hand a baſin and a ſtaff: the back- 
ground green. 

351. The ſame with 337 and 338. 

352. A young man winged, with a ſtaff in his right hand, and flying 
drapery of a blue colour in his left. 

353. Another, 


354, 355. Engraved at the bottom of plate viii. in vol. i.: the back- 
grounds of all theſe are red. 


350. A flying youth, with a reed in one hand: the back-ground yellow. 
357. A 
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THE TRANSLATORS PREFACE. X*Xix 

357. A woman in green drapery, with a red mantle; ſhe is crowacd 
with ivy, and ſtands by a pillar : the back-ground is purple. 

358. Two goats at the fide of a hill, in a purple ground. 

359. A woman in blue drapery, playing on a pair of crotali: the back- 
ground is blue, with a yellow border. 

360. Two winged girls, in two ſeparate compartments ; one of them 
has fruit in her robe; th other has two flutes in one hand, and holds up 
her robe with the other: the back ground is red. 

361. A piece of Ionic architecture; in a green back-ground, bordered 
with red. There is alſo a woman reading. | 

362. A woman ſitting. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxi. n. 2. 

363. A Silenus, fitting on a rock, and reſting againſt it; he holds 
thyrſus in one hand; with the other he reaches out a veſſel to a woman, 
who is pouring wine into it from a larger veſſel. 

364. Ionic architecture: the back- ground red. 

365. A large branch of the orange tree, with leaves and three fruit; 
there is a bird on it reſembling a crow: the back- ground is white. 

366. Bacchus crowned with ivy; in one hand a long thyrſus, in the 
other a horn, from whence he pours. ſome liquor on a figure lying upon 
the ground. See vol. iii. plate xxxviii. 

367. A griffon; on a black back- ground. 

308. A tiger; on a red back- ground. 

369. This is engraved in vol. i. plate ii. The two female ati be- 
hind are in white drapery ; by this, and by their head-dreſs, they ſhould 

ſeem to be veſtals: the large female figure at the back of all the reſt is in 
green drapery, and has long fair hair. 

370. Chiron and Achilles. Engraved in vol. i. plate viii. 

371, 372. Grapes, and a tiger playing with them: the back-ground 
black, 

373. A man with a goat. Engraved in vol. ii, plate xxxvii. 

374. A ſea- piece, with two ſea monſters; one is a triton, the other has 
2 horic's head and the tail of a iſh. There are alſo three dolphins: the 
back-ground is white, with a border of blue. 

375. A maſk, faſtened by three ſtrings to the extremity of the ground, 


which is red. 
376. A water bird flying : the back-ground black. 


377. A ccntaur, Engraved in v2 ii. plate xvii. u. 2. 
378. A 
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373. A goat: the back-ground white. 

379. A picture in three compartments ; in the firſt and third are tws 
branches of an apple tree, laid acrofs each other, with a ſmall bird-perch- 
ing on each: the ſecond repreſents. a piece of architecture, upon which 
is a bull with a fiſh's tail. 

380. Two horſes, with a large flower between them. 

381. A large ſea tiger between two little dolphins : the back-grounds of 
theſe are red. 

382. A picture in four compartments ; in the firſt and fourth a vaſe, in 
the two others a griffon and a peacock : the back-ground 1s black. 

383. Young Bacchus, with a ſatyr, and other figures. Engraved in 
21. ii. plate xili. 

384. A ſea dragon with a long tail, and a {mall do'phin. 

385, 386. Maſks: the back- grounds red. 

387. A picture in eight compartments; in ſeven of them is a maſk, 
and in the eighth a piece of 8 with a triton and griffon : the 
back-ground 1s black. 

358. A great ſea bull between two little dolphins: the back-ground red. 

i A combat of ſea monſters: the back-ground black. 

390. A large piece of architecture, with figures: the back-ground 
white. h | 
391. A large glaſs veſſel with eggs, ſet upon a table; allo two large 
pieces of bread, | 

392. Three trees, among which are two goats purſued by a dog ; there 
is allo a dog purſuing a wild boar, whoſe leg another dog has caught 
hold of. | 

393. Amphitrite on a ſca-horſe, preceded by a triton. Engraved ia 
vol. ii. plate xliv. u. 1. 

394. A green bird, upon a leaf. 

39 5. A buſt of a fawn, in a round. 

396. A winged youth, with a maſk in his hand, and a veil thrown be- 
hind him. 

397. A ſphynx, whoſe tail turns in a groteſque form; another large 
groteſque riſes from her head, and terminates in a roſe, 

398. Trees and animals : all theſe on a black ground. 

399. Architecture, with animals; and a view of the ſea, with a triton, 
flying boys, dolphins, &c, 


400. A 
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400. A piece in two compartments, both repreſenting the inſide of a 
room: in the firſt are two cocks fighting; and on a window: ſeat dates 
and figs: in the other there is a dead quail, and a pigeon pecking at an 
apple: the back-ground is red. 

401, A landſcape, with buildings and figures; mountains in the dif- 
tance : the back-ground is black, with a red border. | 
402. A piece conſiſting of ſix parts, and chiefly exhibiting groteſques. 

403. A picture in ſeven compartments : the firſt, fourth, and feventh 
contain a vaſe; the ſecond has one head, and the third two heads of a 
fawn ; the fifth exhibits a walled city or caſtle, with men coming in and 
out at the gate; at the back of it runs a river, and behind that are trees; 
the ſixth has a maſk reſembling a lion's face. 

404. A picture in two compartments ; the firſt having a box or cheſt 
partly open, out of which a white pigeon is drawing a ſtring ; the other, 
two medals of a gold colour, and a coffer alſo partly open, ſeemingly full 
of the ſame medals: the back-ground is black, 

405. A piece in four compartments, which contain landſcapes. 

406. Ariadne abandoned by Theſeus. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xiv. 

407. Engraved in vol, iii. plate xxxviii. 

408. The inſide of a room, where is a woman ſitting, in blue and pur- 
ple drapery ; allo a girl ſtanding, and an old man fitting; he is in white 
and yellow drapery. 

409. Three female figures in a portico, two of them ſitting, and one 
ſtanding : ſhe on the right is cloathed in purple, with a blue mantle, her 
head-dreſs is white: the other on the left is naked from the middle up- 
wards; her drapery is white and purple : the ſtanding figure is cloathed 
in blue, red, and purple. The picture has a yellow border round it. This 
is engraved in vol. ii. plate xi. 

410. A picture in three compartments; repreſenting views on the ſea- 
coaſt. 

411. Another: 1. A book conſiſting of five plates of metal: 2. A vo- 
lume partly unrolled: 3. Two pieces of ivory joined together: the back- 
ground is black. 

412. A ſtem of a water- plant; in the middle is a large medallion, with 
the head of a Silenus on it: over this is a vaſe; and on the ſides of the 


medallion are two groteſques: the back-ground is purple. 


Vor. I. g 413. Two 
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413. Two boys, crowned with leaves, and in ruſtic habits; one blue 
and the other red. On the ground are a book and two bows ; the back- 
ground is black. | 

414. A ſportſman in yellow, with an upper veſt and mantle of green; 
he has a bow in one hand, and is drawing an arrow from his quiver with 
the other : the back- ground is black. 

415. A woman aked from the middle upwards ; below cloathed in 


white drapery : ſhe has a quiver in her left hand: the back-ground is 
yellow, 

416. Maiks. 

417, Birds: the back-ground black. 

418. Four dancing figures on black back- grounds. Engraved in vol. iti, 
plate kx, -XXX1- 

i9. A piece in two compartments; in each of which is a ſmall fiſh- 
pond, with three fiſh in each: the back-ground is yellow, with a purple 
border. 

420. A woman in yellow drapery, ſtanding on a pillar, with a vaſe on 
her head : the back-ground black. 

421. A fragment of a horſe and two men. 

422. A rope-dancer, Engraved in v iii. plate XXxi'. u. 1. 

423, 424. Landſcapes : the back-grounds black, with yellow borders. 

425. Horſes and lions : back-ground and border as before. 

426. A picture in five compartments: 1. A ſatyr's head: 2. A yellow 
griſton: 3. A lioneſs fighting with a great ſerpent: 4. A tiger running: 
5. A large bird, like a ſwan, flying: the back grounds are red; except 
in the ſecond, which is white. 

427. Another in ſix compartments: in the firſt and laſt are maſks; and 
in each of the reſt a winged boy: the back-zrounds of the firſt and fixth 
are purple, of the others red. - | 

428. A large duck among trees, filling up the whole back-ground, 
which is blue. 

429. A groteſque. 

430. A triton guiding a ſea-horſe with a bridle; behind the horſe is an- 
other triton, with an oar held up: the back-ground is black. 

431. Four pieces of ſtill life. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxvi. 


432. Birds, ſhell-fiſh, game, and vaſes. Engraved in vol. ii. plate lvii. 
. fs 3. 
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423. A picture in four compartments: in the firſt fruit; in the ſecond 
a vaſe; in the third a window-ſeat, with two books on it, and a leathern 
purſe; in the fourth a landſcape. 

434. Three pieces of fruit. Engraved in vol. iii. plate liv. u. 1, 2, 3. 

435. A picture in two compartments; in each of which is a tree, and a 
ſatyr engaging with a goat: the back-ground is red. 

436. Fruit, &c. in three compartments, repreſenting the inſides of 
rooms. | TERS | 

437. A peacock and two apples, in the inſide of a room. 

438. Two vicws of houſes. 

459. Architecture, with elephants, &c. : the back-ground black. 

440. A piece in three compartments : in the firſt and third is a youth 
naked and winged; in the ſecond a woman in the character of a bacchant: 
the back-ground is yellow. 

441. Apollo with his lyre: the back-ground blue, bordered with red. 
Engraved in ve. iii. plate i. 

442. Architecture, with griffons and a ſphynx : the back- ground 
yellow. 

443. Architecture, reſembling », 439. 

444. Architecture, like 7. 390. 

445. A landſcape, with buildings and cattle. 

446. Architecture, like 7, 399. 

447. A figure reſembling that in 2. 441. 

448. Architecture: the back- ground white. 

449. Deer, and a goat. This picce is in three compartments; and the 
back-ground is white. 

450. A Bacchus. Engraved in vol. iii. Plate 11. 

451. Architecture. 

452. A bag of dates; alſo a baſlcet filled with dates and figs. Engraved 
in vol. ii. plate lvii. u. 4. 

453. A baſket crammed with figs : the back ground black. Engraved 
in vol. iii. plate liv. u. 4. 

454. A triton ſounding a ſhell, with a baſket in one hand: the back- 
ground is white, : 

455. A piece in fix compartments: 1. A pillar, with a bow reſting 
againſt it; a wolf, and a quiver againſt another pillar : 2. A pillar, with 
a vaſe on the top; a man in white drapery holding a ſiſtrum, and a ſwan ; 
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alſo another little pillar, with a vaſe on it : 3. A pillar, and a globe crown- 
ed with flowers, which has a ſhepherd's crook on one ſide of it, and an 
eagle with a thunderbolt on the other; behind is another pillar, it repre- 
ſents a temple of Jupiter: 4. A baſket, againſt which reſts a ſpear ; alſo 
a peacock : 5. A pillar; a box half open, upon which there is a white 
bird, and another by the ſide of it; 6. A tiger eating out of a cornuco- 
pia, between two little pillars : the back-ground of all 1s yellow, 

456. Marine animals; in a black back-ground. 

457. Architecture. | 

458. Groteſques: the back-grounds of both theſe are black. 

459. A ſea-monſter, and two dolphins : the back-ground red. 

460. A piece in two compartments : there is a hoop in each, upon 
which ſtands a peacock ; behind is a pillar : the back- ground is white. 

461. A ſoffit ſupported by a term, ending in a head armed with a hel- 
met; a thyrſe reſts againſt the terminus ; and there is a lyre in the left 
hand of the figure: the back-ground is red. a 

462, A picture in two compartments: in the firſt is one, in the ſecond 
two dolphins ; the back- ground of one is green, of the other black. 

463. Two large ſerpents entwined together: the back-ground is white. 

464. A piece in two compartments: in the firſt is a winged boy hunt- 
ing; in the ſecond two boys, each driving a car with a pair of dolphins, 
This is engraved in v. i, plate xxxvii. 

465. Engraved in vol. i. plate xxix. 

466. Engraved in vol. i. plate xxx, xxxi, and xxxii. 7. 1, 2, in plate 
xxxi. n. 3. in plate xxxii. and x. 4. in plate xxx. 

467. Engraved in vel. i. 7. 1, 2. in plate xxxlil. u. 3. iu plate xxx. and 
u. 1. in plate xxxviii. 

468. Engraved in vol. 1. 7.1. in plate xxxiv. u. 2, 4. in plate xxxv. and 
u. 3. in plate XXXIL 

Theſe are all winged boys at different amuſements or employments. 

409. A ſca horſe; in a red back- ground, bordered with blue. 

470. A picture in four compartments : the firſt repreſents the inſide of 
a room, where a cock is going to peck at a garland which ſurrounds a ftick ; 


upon a ſtep there is a little fountain: the other three repreſent boys as be- 


fore; and are engraved in vol. i, plate xxxiv. xxxvi. 
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471. A picture in three compartments : in the firſt and third is a figure 
reſembling Mars; in the ſecond a woman in red drapery, with a diſh of 
fruit; perhaps Pomona : the back-ground is blue. 

472. A picture in four compartments: 1. An amazon with her bow 
and ſhield : 2 A woman in red drapery, with a cup of water in one hand, 
and a trumpet in the other: 3 and 4. A woman on a pedeſtal, holding up 
her veſt with one hand, and having a baſket of fruit in the other. 

473. A piece divided longitudinally into two compartments: the lower 
is a garden; the upper has a large veſſel, from whence riſes a tree which 
ſupports a baſket ; from the tree ifſue two feſtoons of vine leaves with 
grapes, at which two goats are jumping up: the back-ground is black, 
terminated on the left fide with a yellow border; to which a broader red 
one joins : the compartments are ſeparated by a border, which is red above 
and yellow below. This is engraved in vs. ii. plate xlix. 

| | 474. 475. Each of theſe is a picture in four compartments, with orna- 
l ments and maſks alternately uniting with each other, | 
476. A purple cord, about which is entwined the branch of a vine, with 
* : grapes; a cymbal hangs from the middle of the cord : the back-ground is 
white, bordered with green and red, 

| 477. A whimſical picture of groteſque ornaments: the back-ground 
5 black. | 

; 478. Like, in every reſpect, to 476. 
3 479. A long yellow ornament, in the middle of which are vaſes, tym- 
pana, cornucopiæ, volutes, and on the top a crown: the back-ground is 
; white, with two borders; one red, the other green. 

480. A picture in two compartments : in one a Jarge round, with the 
buſt of a woman; her head covered with a white veil, her veſt red, and a 
baſket of fruit in her hands: in the other, a view of houſes, with a tem- 
ple : the back-ground is blue. 

481. A large maſk, crowned with vine leaves; one half in a ok the 
other in a blue back-ground, In the latter half is a large white pigeon, 
on a feſtoon ot bay. 

48 2. Plants, with animals; in a black back- ground, in two compart- 
ments. 

483. Branches of the pomegranate tree, with fruit: the back-ground 
bluc. 
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4 > 4. A picture in two compärtments: in one three maſks ; in the other 
an altar, with a thyrſus reſting againſt it, and a cock walking towards it: 
the back-grounds are yellow. 

485. Birds, &c. : the back-ground black, in three compartments, 

486. Another in three compartinents : in the Grit and third groteſques; 
in the {-cond a landſcape. 

487. A picture in four compartments : in the firſt an architrave with a 
ſphynx on it; in the ſecond the inſide of a houle, with a window, on 
which is an ear of Indian wheat, and an earthen cup: in the third a 
tiger: in the fourth an unnatural flower, ſuch as is uſed in ornaments: the 
back-grounds are red. 

438. A picture in five compartments; a winged boy in each: the back- 
ground azure, 

489. Another in three compartments: in the firſt and third is a winged 
boy : in the ſecond a view of houſes, with figures: the back-ground is 
bluc. 

490. A dark ground, bordered with red : fiſh are ſcattered about it. 

491. A term ſupporting a portico; in his hand is a lyre, and a ſtaff is 
faitened to his middle by a green ſtring : the back-ground is red. 

492. A large curule chair, covered with red tapeſtry ; it has a ſmall red 
cuſhion upon it; a ſpear reits againſt it; and it has a footſtool, upon 
which a peacock is perched : the back-ground is blue, | Juno's throne. 

493. A ſca- piece, exhibiting a triton with his conch ; before him a ſea 
tiger, and behind a dolphin: the colour of the ſea is blue, and it is bor- 
dered with red. 

494. A picture divided into three compartments by groteſque borders : 
in the firſt and third are an Ifis, with a patera in the left hand, and a ſiſ- 
trum in the right: in the ſecond is a river, with a little boat in it: on 
one ſhore a garden, on the other a wood, 

495. This is made up of ſeveral fragments, that have no relation to 
each other, and were taken from different places. Beſides ſeveral orna- 
ments in groteſque, there is an Oſiris fitting on a curule chair; he has two 
lotus flowers under his feet, and a ſerpent in his hand; the dog Anubis 
faces him on a pedeſtal, There is alſo Iſis, with a ſerpent in one hand, 
and a flower of the lotus in the other; a ſphyax, with the head and neck 
of a woman, and the body of a dog, without wings; another Iſis litting 
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in a curule chair, with a dich in one hand; another Oſiris, with one ſtock- 
ing white, and the other blue; he has a key in one hand, the lotus in the 


other, and is attended by a dog : of this deity there are figures beſides, 
one of them has a blue face, and a patera in his hand; the other has a 
ſerpent in one hand, and a lotus flower in the other; another ſphynx like 
the former : and laſtly, an Ifis fitting, with a ſpear in her hand; one leg 
is white, and the other blue. | 

496. A picture in fix compartments: in two of them a vaſe, with han- 
dles and figures, tied with a red uſtring, and a thyrius lying acrots them: 
in each of the other four is a bird on the wing; like a ſwan in every re— 
ſpect except colour, which is white: the back-ground is white, | 

497. A ſea piece, with four ſhips. Engraved in vel. i. p/ate xlv. 7. 1. 

498. A piece in ſix compartments; the bac --grounds white : in the 
firſt and ſixth is a winged man: in the ſecond a bird on a flick wreathed 
with leaves: in the third a tiger: in the fourth and fifth a ſea bird, on a 
red and green feſtoon. 

499. A picture ia two compartments ; with a Jark in each: the back- 
ground blue. 

500. Another in five compartments: in the firſt a pegaſus; the back- 
ground black: in the ſecond a monſter, with the body of a lioneſs, wing- 
ed, a human face bearded, with long cars: in the third a bird pecking at 
leaves: in the fourth a partridge pecking at a bunch of grapes: in the 
fifth, on a piece of architecture, a boy, terminating in an ornament, and 
holding in his hand a red govie: the back-grounds are red. 

501. Another in three compartments ; and in each a bird: the back- 
grounds black, = 

502, A peacock perched on white lattice work; in a red back-ground. 

503. Four compartments ; a lark in each: the back-ground blue. 

504. A picture in five compartments : 1, 2. A river, with ducks ſwim- 
ming in it: 3. A capon; in a black back-ground, bordered with blue: 
4, 5- Two tigers playing with crætala: the back-ground yellow, bordered 
with blue. | 

505. Two tigers and three goats, eating: the back-ground is green, 
with leaves and pears thrown about it. 

506. Two compartments: in one are two lioneſſes, on an ornament of 
flowers ; in the other is a goat: the back-_ruaad vi the firſt is yellow; of 
the ſecond black. 
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£07. M picture divided into three compartments by little yellow orna- 
ments: in each of the two ſide ones is a bird; in the middle one a gar— 
den, ſurrounded with yellow trellis work; in the centre of which 1s a 
large arch, and under it a fountain; on the ſides great aibcurs : the back- 
groun | 1s black. | 

03. A picture in'five compartments; with a rope-dancer on cach, who 
have thyrſi in their hands; green feſtoons hang from the ropes, and the 
back-ground is black. 

Fog. A woman crowned with ivy, and a conch in her hand: the back- 
ground is black. 

510. Two compartments :. in one a bird on fore leaves; in the other 
a tiger cating out of a cornucopia. 

511. Three compartments: in the two fide ones a lamp, with ſeveral 
lights: in the middle one two maſks of lions, and a ſwan: the back- 
ground of both theſe red. 

512. Three compartments; in each a white medal, bordered with 
black: the firſt is a Silenus crowned with ivy, and a cup in his hand: the 
ſecond is a woman playing on a tympanum : the third is a young man 
crowned with ivy, with a cup in his hand like the firſt: the back-ground 
is blue, 

513. Fiſh : two large mullets, a gilt-head, a large ſea-crab, a marviz2o, 
a pourcountrell, or poulp *, a weever, and a garr-fiſh, This is engraved 
in vol. i. plate xlv. u. 2. 

514. A large elephant; in a white back- ground. 

515. A whimſical aſſemblage of a large bearded head; birds, &c. : the 
back-ground yellow. : | 

516. Eleven fragments put together; they exhibit birds, ſphynxes, 
maſks, &c.: the back-grounds are white. 

517. A picture in three compartments : in the firſt, between two trees, 
an als moving towards a tympanum, which reſts againſt a column: the 
ſecond 1s a red architrave; on the cymatium is a winged griffon rampant, 
whole tail forms a volute ; there is alſo a winged boy, with a ſtaff in one 
hand and a flute in the other: in the third is a wolf among ſome buſhes : 
the back-grounds are black. 


The polypus of the ancients, Sepia of topadiaz a frightful creature to look at, but till 
uſually caten, as of old in Italy and Greece, G. 
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518, A parcel of miſcellaneous fragments put together. 
519. Three maſks, the head of a ſatyr, two other maſks, a vaſe with 
a handle, a meduſa's head, and on the ſides ornaments of different co- 


lours: the back-ground is yellow. 
520. Ornaments, with flowers, fruit, animals, &c. ; the back-ground 


yellow. 

521. Apples and other fruit diſperſed about a green ground; in the 
midſt of it are the head of a woman, and a tympanum; on one ſide is a 
goat jumping up at ſome twigs. 

522. Several fragments: a man crowned with vine leaves, the head of 
an owl, the back of a woman, a meduſa, a bird, a head and parts of the 
human body. 

523. A man dancing on the tight rope ; his habit and maſk are green, 
his cap yellow; green feſtoons hang from the rope: the back-ground is 
black. This is engraved in vol. iii. plate xxxii. 7. 2. 

524. A maſk on three ſteps, like thoſe of a theatre: the back-ground 
blue, bordered with red. 

525. An opening into a theatre, with a maſk lying on the ſtairs, 

526, 527, 528. Reſemble the laſt. 

529. Centaurs. Engraved in vol. i. plate xxvi, xxvii, XXviii, xxv. 

530. A woman, habited in white and green. Engraved in vol. i. plate 
xxiii. 

531. A picture in ſeven compartments, containing dancing figures of 
women. Engraved in vol. i. plate xxii, xix, xx, xvii, xvili, xxiv, xxi. 

532. Three compartments: in two of them a triton with two dolphins; 
in the third a triton going to attack a lion which is on the ſhore. 

533. Architecture: the back- ground red. 

534. A picture in two compartments; 1. A boy playing with two pi- 
geons: 2. A winged griffon: the back-ground red. 

535. Bacchus, naked before, crowned with vine leaves, and holding a 
large thyrſus ; at his feet a tiger with a feſtoon of vine leaves about his 
body: Silenus is playing on the lyre; and a ſatyr is emptying a cornuco- 
pia of wine upon a bunch of grapes: behind is a young woman : the 
back-ground is white. 

536. A landſcape: the back-ground blue. It is engraved in vol. ii. 


plate xlv. 
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537. An altar with fruit on it, and a ſerpent winding about it: by the 
fide of the altar ſtands Harpocrates, naked, with the flower of the lotus : 
the back-ground is white, bordered with red. It is engraved in vol. i. 
plate xxxviii. n, 2. 

538. A winged victory, holding a palm-branch in one hand, and a book 
in the other: the back- ground white. 

539. A picture in two compartments : the firſt green, with a maſk, 
the ſecond blue, with a picked fowl; both are bordered with red. 

540. A picture in two compartments, both black: in the upper one is 
Juno in a chariot; in the lower one a green round, with a boy in it. 

541. Another in four compartments; in the firſt and ſecond a ſphynx, 
on a red ornament : in the third a rope-dancer : in the fourth a bucket: 
the back- grounds are black. 

542. Another in fix compartments: 1. A white roſe, in the middle of 
an octangular feſtoon of white flowers: 2, 3, 4. winged boys: 5. A pur- 
ple roſe, with a boy's head in the middle of it: 6. A white roſe, in the 

midſt of a white octangular feſtoon : the back-grounds black. 

543. Another in five compartments: in the four ſide ones a yellow bird; 
the back-grounds red: in the middle one a large vaſe: the back-ground 
black. 

544. Another in three compartments: the firſt and third engraved in 
plate J. of vol. i.; the back-grounds black: the ſecond repreſents birds; 
in a white back-ground, 

545. Another in ſeven compartments ; containing rope-dancers, on black 
back · grounds: engraved in vol. iii. the ſeven laſt numbers of plate xxxiii. 

546. Another in three hp with a mullet in each : the back- 
grounds green. 


547. A large ſerpent aſcending a nal and low altar: the back-ground 
white. 


548. Mercury, with wings to his feet, and the petaſus; in his right 
hand a purſe, in his left a caduceus, and a tortoiſe at his feet: the back- 
ground white. 


549. Boys, Engraved in vol. iii. plate xxxv.: the back-grounds black. 


550, Four boys, in four compartments, like the e Engraved 


in vo /. iii. plate xxxiv. 5 


551. Three compartments, in each of which is a bird, on a feſtoon of 
myr'le, 
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552. Four compartments with birds: the back-grounds of both theſe 
black, 

553. A centaur playing on two flutes; in a white back-ground, 

554. A picture in two compartments: in one a woman, naked from the 
middle upwards, downwards habited in blue, with a red upper garment 
thrown behind her: in the other is a winged boy, with a long ſceptre in 
bis hand. | 

555. Fourteen fragments: in the five firſt are a winged boy: in the 6th, 
72th, 11th, and 12th, are a maſk : in the Sth, gth, and 1oth, a whimſical 
bird: in the 13th the back of a human figure; and, in the 14th, Europa 
on the back of a ſea-bull. This laſt is engraved in vol. iii. plate xviii. 
n. 1.: the back-grounds are black. | 

556. A lark among ſhrubs, pecking cherries : the back-ground red. 

557. Five compartments; a goat in each ; except in the ſecond, which 
has a buck : the back-grounds white, with a red ornament round them, 

558. Two griffons, on architecture. 

559. A patera, and a bird like a ſwan, but yellow. 

569, Three compartments : 1. A tiger, within a circular band of olive: 
2. A griffon, on architecture, with a ſtaff in one hand, and a patera in 
the other; and terminating below in a volute : the back-grounds of the 
firſt and third are white, the ſecond is red. 

561. Two tritons with a large conch, behind each is a ſea-horſe : there 
are alſo five dolphins : the back-ground is white, bordered with red, 

562. A piece in twelve compartments: in five of them a peacock on a 
groteſque: in the other ſeven a goat, on a red ornament: the back- 
ground is white, 

563, 564. Architecture. 

565. Diana, Endymion, and Cupid: the back- ground blue. Engraved 
in vol. iii. plate in. 

566. Three compartments : in each of the two fide ones a goat, on a 
feſtoon of vine: in the other a circle of leaves, within which is a maſl, 
crowned with vine leaves: the back-grounds red. 

567. Leda with the ſwan : the back-ground blue, bordered with red, 
Engraved in vol. iii. plate ix. 

568. Architecture, with a figure; in two white compartments, exaQly - 
alike. | 

569. A dolphin; in a black back-ground, bordered with green. 

h 2 570. A 
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570. A view of a bay, with a city, and human figures. 

571. A view of a harbour, with buildings and veſſels. Engraved in 
vol. ii. plate lv. u. 1. 
572. A feſtoon, upon which is a bird, with red and green plumage: 
the back- ground is black. | 

573. A ground ſpread with white roſes; from this riſes a portal, on 
which ſtands a bird; from the top of the portal, on each fide, is a ſeſ- 
toon, from which hang roſes : the back ground 1s black. | 

574. A piece in five compartments : a naked boy in three of them; and 
a Meduſa in the other two: the back-ground purple. 

575. A picture in two compartments : the upper one, which is largeſt, 
is white, and has a tall oak in it, with a palm on each fide; at the top 
hangs a cheſt, or box, with a maſk in the middle of it: the lower one is 


blue, and repreſents a landſcape. "Theſe are engraved in vol. i. plate xlix. 


576. Another in three compartments : in the firſt a figure, naked before, 
with a green veſt thrown behind, in one hand the head of an animal: in 
the ſecond a woman in green drapery, crowned with vine leaves: in the 
third a man of a fierce look, ſecming by his attitude td be a wreſtler. 

577. Like n. 575, and engraved in plate xlviii. of vol. i, 

578. Four large rounds ; the back-grounds blue : in each a landſcape. 
Engraved in vol. ii. plate li, lii. 

579. Four more, reſembling the foregoing. Engraved in plate liii, liv. 
of the ſame volume. 

580, 581. Large maſks of a bacchant crowned with vine leaves, in a 
yellow back-ground. 

582. A woman in white drapery, crowned with oak leaves, and with 
an oak branch in her hand; in her velt ſhe holds flowers and fruit: the 
back-ground red. 

583. Hercules, reſting his club againſt a rock: the back-ground red. 

584. A comic ſcene, with three characters. 

585. Another, one of them crowned with ivy, and playing on two 
flutes. 

586. Bacchus and Ariadne: ſhe is ſeated on a tiger, and from the mid- 
de downwards is in red drapery : in another compartment is a naked 
youth; in a red back-ground. 

587. Two hunting pieces, on black back-grounds, Engraved in vol. ii. 
Plate xliii. 

538. Build- 
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588. Buildings by a river's ſide, with ſome human figures. 

589. A picture in two compartments: in the firſt, a view of the ſea, 
with buildings. Engraved in vol. ii. plate Iv. u. 2. In ͤthe ſecond, ano- 
ther water piece, with buildings. 

590. A woman: the back-ground white. Engraved in vol. ii. plate 
XXX. u. 1. 

591. A picture in two compartments: in the firſt a prieſt in white, 
crowned with bay: in the ſecond a woman in purple drapery, with a 
white veil over her boſom, which reaches to the ground ; with her right 
hand ſhe holds a fieve upon her head, and in her left ſhe has a vaſe; the 
back-ground is yellow. 

592. A biue back-ground, with a border of red: towards the top is a 
large conch : there is alſo a prieſt, whoſe upper garment is green, and his 
lower red, girt with a ſaſh; he has a haſta pura in his hand. 

593. A winged genius, a bacchant, and a Silenus, in three compart- 
ments; the ground of which is purple. Engraved in vol. iii. plate xx. 

594. A piece in fix compartments, with houſes and veſſels in each: the 
back-grounds white, 

595. A prieſteſs and a prieſt, Engraved in the two lower numbers of 
plate xxxiii. in vol. ii.: the back-grounds yellow. 

596. Another prieſteſs and prieſt. Engraved in the upper part of the 
fame plate. | 

597. Five pigmies in caricature : the back-ground blue. 

598. A winged genius, naked before, and holding upon his head a 
baſket of flowers: the back-ground black. 

599. The ſame in almoſt every reſpect with x. 575. 

600, A picture in two compartments, which are white: in one is a wo- 
man crowned with bay, in red and green drapery ; ſhe has in one hand an 
extinguithed torch, in the other a. ſhield : the ſecond exhibits another fe- 
male figure, with a ſtaff in one hand, anda diſh in the other. 

601. A view of buildings, on a blue ground, in a gold border, 

602. A bay, with a city in the diſtance, and human figures. 

603. A wreſtler, crowned ; he has a palm branch and a ſhield in one 
hand: the back-ground is red. 

604. The buſt of a woman, in a large blue round, on a red. back- 
ground; ſhe has a ſtaff or ſceptre in one hand, and a diadem on her 


head, 
605. A 
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605. A picture in two compartments; in one a naked Cupid, with a 
piece of green drapery on his arm, and a branch in one hand; the back- 
ground is black: in the other a ſea-god naked, with a rudder in one 
hand : the back-ground white. 

606. A youth naked; he has two pomegranates wrapped in a cloth, 
which he holds with both hands; by his fide is a woman, clothed from 
the middle downwards in green drapery : the back-ground is yellow. 

607. A maſk of a ſatyr, crowned with vine leaves, in a yellow back- 
ground, | 

608. Two Cupids : one naked with a ſpear in his hand, going to ſtrike; 
the other holds with both hands a green umbrella, bordered with white: 
the back-ground is black. 

60g. A piece in eight compartments: in the firſt and third a ſacred cheſt 
hanging by a green (tring: in the ſecond a round of a red colour, bor- 
dered with white, with a white flower in the middle : in the fourth a 
ſmall bird on a green feſtoon: in the fifth and ſixth a red round: in the 
ſeventh a green bird, with red wings, legs, and beak, and his head partly 
red and partly white : in the eighth another large round. 

610. A picture in three compartments: 1. A winged genius: 2. A naked 
Bacchus: 3. A woman : the back-grounds black. 

611. Another in four compartments: in the firſt, ſecond, and fourth 
a naked Cupid : in the third a man in yellow drapery : the back-grounds 
black. | 

612, Another in three compartments: in the firſt and third a bacchant : 
in the ſecond a woman almoſt naked : the back-grounds black. 

613. Another in four: in the firſt and laſt a vaſe; the back-grounds 
black : in the ſecond a landicape: in the third buildings by a river's fide, 
with figures: the back-ground blue. 

614. Two compartments, containing two boys. 

615. A picture in four compartments ; the two middle ones larger than 
the ſide ones: in the firſt and fourth are a naked Cupid : in the ſecond and 
third a half naked woman: the back-grounds black. | 

616. Two compartments : in one a figure with a ſpear and vaſe: in the 
other a half naked figure : the back-grounds black. 

617. A woman half naked: the back-ground red. 

618. A fea dragon, 

619. A groteſque. The back-grounds of both theſe black, 


620. Seven 
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620. Seven compartments, all white: in three of them a vaſe; in two 


. a a helmet; and in the two laſt a helmet and a horn. 
? 621. Three boys in three different compartments : the back-grounds of 
the firſt and laſt red, of the ſecond black. 


622. Two winged boys, in two ſeparate compartments, which are red. 
623. Two compartments, with a boy in each: the back-grounds red, 
624. A ſoldier with a ſpear: the back-ground yellow. 

625. A woman in red drapery. 

626. A man in purple drapery. 

627. Two compartments; a naked man in each, holding a drinking 
horn. The back-grounds of this and the two former yellow, 

628. Two compartments, a winged genius in each: the back-grounds 
black. | 

629. A picture in four compartments: in the firſt a naked boy: in the 
ſecond Hymen : in the third and fourth two ſwans on a blue globe: the 
back-grounds red, 

630. Another, in five compartments: in the firſt a ſphynx: in the ſe- 
cond a maſk ; the back-grounds yellow: in the third a ſtaff by the fide 
of a vaſe; the back-ground white: in the fourth a dolphin ; the back- 
ground blue: in the fifth a large maſk of a lion; the back-ground black. 

631. A round, in which is a vaſt building in the middle of water. 

632. A figure with a lance, in a yellow back-ground. | 

633. A winged genius, in a red back-ground. 

634. Three compartments, all yellow: in the firſt an eagle turned to- 
wards a globe, againſt which reſts a ſpear: in the middle one a ram, with 
a helmet behind him, and a ſtaff: and in the third a chariot with a vaſe. 
on it, drawn by two ſphynxes. 

35. Fiſh; in a white back-ground, bordered with red. 

636. A fragment of architecture. 

637. Four compartments, with a large ſea-bird in, each flying: the 
back-ground white. | 
638. A car laden with implements of war, and drawn by two griffons: 
the back-ground blue. 
| 639. A woman in red and green drapery ; ſhe is rurining, and holds a 
baſket of fruit : the back-ground 1s red, 

640, 641. Like. the foregoing. 

642. A round, in which is a ſea goddeſs on a dolphin: the back-ground 


red . 
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643. A view of a great portico and other buildings: the back-ground 
black. 

644. Iſis with the lotus flower on her head, canopus in one hand, and a 
ſceptre in the other; (he is on a pedeſtal in a red ground: under the pe- 
deſtal is a ſphynx, in a blue ground. 

645. Architecture, like that in z. 636. 

646. Two compartments; in both of them a feſtoon, with a. white 
turtle-dove on cach : the back-grounds are red. 

647. Two compartments; in each of them a dolphin: the x 
grounds red. 

648. A view of houſes in a round: the back-ground yellow. 

649. Two ſtanding figures, on a white back-ground: the firſt is a wo- 
man in purple drapery, with a veil of the ſame colour; ſhe is crowned 
with ivy, and holds a baſket filled with lcaves in both hands: the other 
15 a man, naked before; in his right hand he has a baſket full of thoſe 
cakes which were offered to the gods, in his left an olive bough. 

650. Two women ſtanding upright; in a white back-ground. En- 
graved in vol. ii. plate xxix. 


65 1. A ſtanding figure, with the head covered and wrapped in a purple 


mantle. Two other compartments are joined to this; in one of which is. 


a man ſitting, in the other two (ſwans : the back-grounds are white. 

652. Two figures ſtanding, in two diſtinct compartments ; which are 
white, with a blue border. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxxii. 

653. Two hermaphrodites, in diſtint compartments ; the drapery is 
thrown behind them ; the colour of one blue, of the cther red ; each has 


a thyrſus in the right hand: the back-ground is white, with a red border, 


654. A man in profile; below is a flying ſwan : the back-ground is 


white. 


655. In a white back-ground two men are fitting looking at each other; 
both have a baſin in the. left hand, and with the right are pouring ſome 
liquor out of a pitcher into the baſon: behind the right hand figure is a 
woman, upon a black ground, which ſerves for a pedeſtal ; upon which 
is painted a goat, 

656. An oak branch; ina black back-ground. 

657. A grotto, within which a naked man is fitting on a bed; a woman 
is embracing him. 

658. Two compartments, both red: in one a flying ſwan and a pea- 
Pay in the other a naked genius. 
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659. A woman ſitting : the back- ground black. 

660, Two compartments, divided by a white band, and bordered with 
red. In the uppermoſt is a landſcape: in the lower one, a continued 
| wall, with a window in it. 
| | 661, A woman, with white drapery over her ſhoulders reaching to hos 
middle; her arms and the reſt of her body are in green drapery ; ſhe has 
f a diſh in her hand: the back- ground is white. | 

662, A woman fitting ; her air is ſerious; one hand reſts on a rock, and 
with the other ſhe holds a mirror on her knee; in which ſhe appears with 
her head inverted: the back-ground is red. | 

663. Three compartments, all white: in one of them a woman ſtand- 

| ing upright: in the two others a naked Cupid. 

| 664. An old man of a venerable aſpect, crowned with ivy, ſitting. 

| 665. Three compartments : in the firſt and ſecond two maſks; and in 
; the third a tiger : the back-grounds of this and the former are white. 

666. A trophy, on one fide of which is victory, on the other a Roman 
general: the back-ground is blue. It is engraved in val. iii. plate xxxix. 

667. A woman on a ſea-horſe; ſhe is playing on the lyre: the back- 
ground 1s black. 

668, Four rounds, in a purple back- ground; repreſenting landſcapes. 

669. A maſk; in a black back-ground. 

670. Five rounds, exhibiting ſea views. 

571. A garland, with a ſmall bird in the middle: the back-ground 
is red, 

672. Another, with a ſtag in the middle, 

673. Another, with a hind. 

674. A large lantern on a pillar; at the foot of which are birds and 
fruit : the back-ground lead colour. 

675. A large river, with a bridge over it; men and animals are upon it; 
and on each fide are buildings and ſtatues. 

676. A diſh of fruit, a peacock, and a bunch of grapes: : the back- 
grounds of this and the laſt blue. 

677. View of a lake: on a rock fits a woman with a helmet on her 
head; at her right hand ſtands a ſoldier, with ſome long darts on his 
ſhoulder : there is alſo a man getting up from the ground: in the diſtance 
is a fitting figure pointing out the three others to one who is with him: on 
the other ſide is a building, and two cows. 

Vol. I. 1 6-8, Three 
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678. Three compartments: in the upper one a ſea-piece, with build- 
ings on the ſhore: in the ſecond and third the inſide of a houſe, with two 
windows; on which is fruit, fiſh, &c. 

679. A man, naked and ſitting ; he has a helmet on his head, a ſpear 
in one hand, and a ſhield in the other. 

680. A woman cloathed ; ſhe ſtands upright, has a crown on her head, 
and another in her hand. 

681, 682. Like z. 679. 

683. A woman ſitting, and naked from the middle upwards; ſhe has a 
tympanum in her left hand: the back- grounds of all theſe are white. | 

684. Quails, in a black back-ground. 

68 5. Two compartments: in one flowers, with a little inſe& flying 
about them : in the other ſmall birds : the back-grounds are black. 

686. A garden, with trellis work, arbours, a fountain, birds, and rows 
of trees. | 

687. A quail and two partridges, on a black back-ground. Engraved 
in vol. ii. plate xxiv. 

688. Two compartments; both black, bordered with red; in each two 
dolphins. 

689. A portrait of a woman, on a black ground, 

690. A kite embowelling a bird, and a jay looking on. 

691. A pair of turtles careſũng. | 

692. Another pair pecking at ſome twigs. 

693. A thruſh pecking at a juniper tree. All theſe back-grounds are 
black. | | 

694. Two birds among flowers: the back-ground blue. 

695. Two pieces; a little bird in each. Engraved in vol. ii. plate xxiv. 

696. Fruit. 

697. Two pieces of birds. Theſe and the laſt are on black back- 
grounds. 

698. A ſca- piece, with veſſels which have fifty oars in one rank only. 
This and the two former are engraved in vol. i. plate xlvi. 

699. Two genii, in two white compartments. 

700. Six compartments, all black: in five of them are maſks, in the 
ſixth a bird. 

701, Maſks, &c. 


. 702, Thre: 
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702. Three compartments, all red : in two of them a peacock perched 
on a bough ; in the third a pedeſtal ſupported by three ſphynxes. 

703. Three compartments : the firſt black, with two maſks in it; the 
ſecond is blue, with a goat in it ; the third is like the firſt. 

704. Four compartments : in the firſt and laſt a ſtag; in the ſecond and 
third a ſwan. 

705. Two red compartments: in each of them a veſſel with a pine 
cone in it. | 

706. Two black compartments, with a peacock in each. 

707. A ſmall bird, in a black back-ground, 

708, A blue round, bordered with white, in a red back-ground; a 
buſt, with a circle of jewels round the head, 

709. Hymen, in a yellow back-ground. 

710. A landſcape. 

711. A goat, in a black back-ground. 

712, Two cocks, in a purple back-ground. 

713. A landſcape. | 

714. A tiger, and two ſtumps of trees : the back-ground red. 

715. A maſk, with long ſtrait ears; between the teeth a long and large 
red ring hanging down : the back-ground yellow. 

716, 717. Ducks and other birds, in a purple back-ground, 

718. An ornament. | | 

719. Two goats tied on a pedeſtal : the back-ground%s yellow, with a 
green border. 

720. Two compartments, both black; in each of them a white bird. 

721. Three griffons : they are green, and the back-ground is red. 

722. A ſwan, in a black round; on a yellow back-ground, 

723. A yellow ground. 

724. Two peacocks. Engraved at the bottom of plate xliv. in vol. i. 

725. A landſcape, in a blue round; on a purple back- ground. 

726. Some very rude figures of men, with branches of a tree, which 
are yellow: the back- ground is black, This is a piece of great antiquity, 

727, 728. Landſcapes. b 

729. A picture in fix black compartments : in the three firſt a yellow 
dolphin; in the two next a ſwan ; and in the ſixth a white round. 

730. A maſk, in a black round, bordered with yellow; on a black 
back-ground, 


1 731. A 
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731. A maſk, in a purple ſquare; bordered with yellow ; above it ſome 
ſcrolls; and over theſe a crown: there are alſo two winged genii. 

732. Architecture, on a blue back- ground. | 

733. A picture whoſe back-ground is white, bordered with purple : at 
the top is a green feſtoon, extending acroſs the whole piece. In the mid- 
dle is a low column, about which a large green ſerpent is entwined. On 
the right is a man in red drapery, crowned with leaves; a bucket in one 
hand and a branch of olive, with the other he holds a ſtag in the air, and 
is dancing before the ſerpent. On the left is another man like him. 

734. Four hippogriffs. 

735. Five nymphs. Engraved in plate i. vol. i. The inſeription and 
the names are not the ſame in the catalogue as in the print. The inſcrip- 
tion runs thus in the catalogue: AAEEANAPOC AQHNAIOC EFPA YEN; 
the names are AAT Q, NIOBH, ®OIBH, ATAAAIA and AIANEIPA. 

736. A woman holding a horſe by the bridle, and ſeeming to threaten 
an old man who is ſitting with a child in his arms ; behind him is another 
woman, and an oak tree behind her: between the two groups is a pillar 
on a pedeſtal, and a lamp-ſtand on the top of it. This is engraved in vol. i. 
Plate iii. 

737. Hippodamia, and Theſeus taking a centaur by the hair. Engraved 
in plate ii. of vol. i. 

738. Three prefice, or hired mourners. Engraved in vol. i. plate iv. 
The four laſt are ſketches upon marble. 


Great additions have been made to the King's Muſeum at Portici ſince 
this catalogue was publiſhed. But as we could at moſt give an imper- 
fect account of them, we thought it beſt to (top here; eſpecially as the 
reader will by this time have acquired as good an idea of the Herculaneum 
paintings as ſuch a catalogue can convey. 


The STATUuEzs, Bous rs, &c. 


1. A woman of an advanced age, in white marble, fix feet three inches 
high ; with this inſcription : 
CIRIAE. A, F. AR CAÞD, 
MAT RI. BAL l. 


DB. 
2A 
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2. Ayoung Tiberius: his head is covered with the /oga, and the ſandals 
are tied with only one thong acroſs the inſtep: height ſix feet eight 
inches. 

3. Veſpaſian : the ſame height. 

4. Galba. 

5. A young woman, 

6. An old woman cloathed after the Grecian manner. Theſe are all of 
bronze; and fix fect eight inches high. | 

7. A woman, whoſe head is wrapt in her.palla, from whence only half 
her right hand is ſeen; her feet are naked: height fix feet ten inches. 

8. A woman in a rich tunic, and over it a ſhort pa/la, after the Greck 
faſhion; the feet naked : the ſtyle of the whole is Grecian, 

9. Another like the laſt. The height of theſe is five feet ſix inches. 

10. A young woman wrapt in her palla, which ſhe holds up with her 
left hand; under it appears a rich tunic: her right is out of the drapery, 
and her feet are naked. 

11, A woman in a rich tunic, falling down to her "FO feet ; ſhe holds 
one border of her palla with her right hand. The height of theſe two 
is fix feet three inches. 

12. A Grecian Pallas, with a helmet of exquiſite workmanſhip: her 
aegis is upon her left arm, and is faſtened to her neck ; her right arm is 
raiſed to throw a javelin: height ſomewhat above fix feet, Theſe are all 
of white marble. 

13, Vertumnus crowned with ears of corn, naked before: he ſtands by 
the trunk of a tree, and has a dog by him : height five fect eight inches. 

14. Ptolomy Soter, the ſecond of that name; and Cleopatra, third 
daughter of Ptolomy Philometor, the aunt and wife of the former: they 
are embracing : height four feet five inches. 

15, A Bacchus naked, except that the ſkin of a tiger is thrown acroſs 
his ſhoulders ; he has a goblet in his hand, and ſtands by the trunk of a 
tree covered with vine leaves: it is of white marble; and is five feet teu 
inches high. 

16. A Sibyl, in white marble; five feet five inches high: her hair is 
diſhevelled ; ſhe has a broad girdle, -and a roll in her hand. 

17. A Serapis, ſitting with a 5 pura, the modius with a vaſt quan- 
tity of hair on his head, and one hand on the head of a Cerberus: height 
three feet and half, This was found at Pozzuolo, | 

18. A 
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18. ASibyl; the drapery reaches to her feet: ſhe has a laughing coun- 
tenance, and holds a roll in her right hand: height fix feet three inches. 

19. A young Auguſtus by the ſtump of a tree, quite naked, except a 
piece of drapery on his left ſhoulder : five feet eight inches high. 

20. A woman, covered all but her left breaſt with a tunic only; perhaps 
a Venus: height five feet three inches. 

21. A woman, naked, except a piece of drapery wound round her 
middle; ſhe has a mira on her head adorned with jewels, and a vaſt 
cawl : ſhe leans hard on a pillar : height four feet one inch. 

22. A Gallus, or prieſt of Cybele, with the Phrygian bonnet, and a 
ſimpulſum in one hand. 

23. A woman, with a penſive countenance, and a roll in one e hand: 
height five feet five inches. 

24. A young man, naked, ſtanding by the ſtump of a tree: height five 
fect five inches. 

25. A Roman ſcnator in his 7oga, and a roll in his left hand: height 
ſeven feet three inches. All theſe are of white marble. 

26. A Claudius, naked, with a ha/ta pura: height ſeven feet and an 
half. 

27. Auguſlus in a 7oga; he holds a haſta pura in his left hand, and 
graſps a perisonium with the right: height ſeven feet and an half. Theſe 
are of bronze. 

28, 29. Two female figures, cloathed only in the tunic before, the palla 
being thrown behind; they have the reticulum, or caw] : height five feet 
hve inches. 


39—36. Senators of different ages, with the 7oga; the tunic reaches | 


only to the middle of the right arm; they have a roll in one hand: their 
height is ſix feet eight inches; and they were found in the theatre. Theſe, 
and the two former, are of white marble. 

37. A drunken faun, ſtretched upon a wine bag. It is of metal, and of 
exquiſite workmanſhip. 

38. A man, with his head wrapped in his 79ga: height fix feet eight 
inches. Grecian marble. | 

39. A woman, with her head covered : of the ſame height. Bronze. 

40. A woman, with her hair hanging down, and tied at the end; ſhe 

is dreſſed after the Grecian faſhion : one hand is raiſed, and with the other 
ſhe holds up her tunic, like a dancer : height five feet, 


41. Another, | 
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41. Another, in a Grecian dreſs, with a diadem : height five feet three 
inches, 

42. Another, in the ſame dreſs ; her hair is bound with a ribband, and 
tied in a knot behind. Theſe are all of bronze. 

43. A young wreſtler, in metal. Theſe are of the ſame height with 
n. 41. 

44. A naked child, in white marble: ten inches high. 

45. A naked woman, by the ſtump of a tree, upon which are her 
cloaths ; her hair is in rolls about her head: it is of Grecian marble, and 
eighteen inches high. 

46. A young man fitting on a rock and fiſhing ; he i is almoſt naked, 
having only a penula thrown over his ſhoulders, and a petaſus on his head; 
he has a fith in one hand, and there is a baſket of fiſh by his fide : there 
is a hole under his feet, which ſhows that the group belonged to a foun- 
tain, It is of white marble, and the height is ſeventecn inches. 

47. Another group of white marble, ſerving for the ſame purpoſe : an 
old bearded faun, crowned with ivy, ſtands upright reſting on a wine bag, 
which is placed on a kind of pedeſtal ; in one hand he has a ſhell, which 
has a hole through it : height two feet three inches. 

48. A Venus, naked from the loins upwards; ſhe is putting her hair in 
order: this is of white marble, and is two feet fix inches high. 

49. Apollo in the character of a ſhepherd; his hair is elegant, he is 
naked before, and ſtands by a little pillar: Grecian marble, two feet eight 
inches high. 

50. A naked Venus; her hair is tied on the top of her head, and ſhe 
ſtands by a ſca-monſter, on whoſe tail fits Cupid, without wings: Grecian 
marble, two feet five inches high. 

51. A woman, with the palla and reticulum: white marble; height 
one foot ten inches, 

52. An old man with a long beard, naked: Grecian marble; two feet 
fix inches high. 

53. A woman, naked before down to the waiſt ; ſhe preſſes with her 
right hand upon the trunk of a tree. It is of Grecian marble, and 1s one 
foot nine inches high. 

54. A Bacchus in a ſhort tunic, a drinking veſſel in his right hand, and 
a patera in his left; he has goat's horns, is crowned with ivy leaves and 

3 _ berries, 
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berries, befides a diadem; he has half-boots. It is of bronze, with a 
pedeſtal, ten inches high. 

55. A Mercury, with only the Henula faſtened on the right ſhoulder 
with a fibula; he has a winged petaſus, and wings to his buſkins. 

56. A Jupiter, with only a ſmall piece of drapery hanging from his 
left ſhoulder ; he holds a patera, and in his right hand, which is raiſed, 
there has been a haſta pura, which is now loſt ; he has a long beard, and 
his hair is parted and curled. Theſe are fix inches high. 

57. Another: this has thunder in the right hand, is crowned with 
beech, and has ſhoes on his feet: it is only four inches and an half high. 

58. A fortune, in an attitude of flying, reſting only with the extremities 
of the feet on the pedeſtal : ſhe is dreſſed in a tunic, which reaches to her 
feet, and over that is a'palla reaching to her knees; ſhe holds up a cornu- 
copia in both hands: height nine inches. 

59. A Diana, in a ſhort habit, with the ſkin of a wolf over her 


ſhoulders ; ſhe wears a belt, and has a bow in her left hand: it is fourteen 


inches and a half high. 

60. A young Mercury, naked ; he has neither wings nor buſkins; 
there is part of a purſe remaining in his right hand, the reſt is broken 
and loſt: it is a foot high. 

61. A fortune on a globe, habited in the Grecian faſhion, with a tunic 
reaching down to her feet, and over that a palla reaching to her girdle, 
which has a double border of ſilver; with her left hand ſhe holds up her 
tunic, and with the right the border of her palla: one foot eight inches 
high. Theſe are all on pedeſtals. 

62. Fortitudo militaris, with only a piece of drapery hanging behind 
over the left ſhoulder, and coming down over the right thigh ; ſhe has a 


— 
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belt over the right ſhoulder, a necklace, and on the right arm a bracelet; 


her left arm is covered by a trophy : it is ten inches high. 

63. A faun with ſhort horns, naked before, and with a ruſtic cloak 
hanging behind; his hair is bound with a fillet, and one foot is ſet up on 
a little rock: it is one foot two inches high. | 

64. A Mercury on a pedeſtal, his penula is faſtened on his right 
Moulder, and hanging down on his left fide, leaves his body almoſt naked; 
his petaſus and buſkins are winged, and he holds a purſe: it is fix inches 


high, 


7 65. Another, 
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65. Another, five inches and a half high: the petaſus is winged, but 


he has no buſkins; the purſe is in his left hand, and the fenu/a hangs from 


the right ſhoulder to his mid leg. 
66. Another, like the laſt, and of the ſame height; the penula hanging 


to his knees. 


67. A figure in a Yoga, with the head covered: pedeſtal and all only 
three inches high ; it is in bad preſervation, 

68. Another Mercury: the purſe is in his right hand, the caduceus is in 
his left, and lays over his ſhoulder : three inches high. 

69. A naked Venus: at her right fide ſtands a vaſe, on which her 
cloaths are laid : the height eight inches and a hall. 

70. Another Mercury, like 7. 68.: height three inches and a half. 

Ph IS, Cupbearers, crowned with leaves; a cup in the right hand, 
and a patera in the left; the legs a are naked, the body is covered with a 
tunic, 

73. A Mercury, as before: height five inches and a half. 

74. A Hercules, naked, and crowned with poplar; he is drinking out 
of a cantharus, which he holds in his right hand; and his club is in his 
left: the height, taking in the pedeſtal, is four inches and a half, 

75. Another cup-bearer. 

76. Another Hercules, in every reſpect like u. 74, only that is but four 
e night 
77. An Autumnus, winged and naked: in his right hand a bunch of 
grapes, in his left a hare: height five inches, with the pedeſtal eleven 
inches. 

78. A Hercules, bearded and naked; in his right hand a club, in his 
left the apples of the Heſperides : height ſeven inches. 

79. A cup-bearer, walking haſtily; he has a great head of hair, a 
drinking veſſel in his right hand, and a patera in his left: height five 
inches and a half. 

80. A ſoldier, with a Grecian helmet, and a breaſt-plate with Grecian 
ornaments; he is in the attitude of throwing a javelin : his feet have the 
military ſhoes, but his legs and arms are naked: height five inches and 
a half, 

81, A fortune, with a tunic girt below the breaſts, and a palla: She 
has a mitel/a on her head, a patera and a corm:cpia in her right hand: 
height ſeven inches. 

Vo. I. | k 82. A 
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82. A faun, naked, with a beard, long ears, and a tail; he has a 
wreath of pine and ivy on his head, filver eyes, and is playing on a pipe: 
height thirteen inches. | | 

83. A Diana, in the character of a huntreſs, with a tunic, palla, and 
belt : with her right hand ſhe is taking an arrow out of a quiver, which 
hangs behind her, and in her left ſhe holds a bow; ſhe has half boots on 
her legs: height five inches and a half. : 

84. A faun, fitting with his knees up to his chin; he has a great beard, 
long ears, and a vaſt head of hair: height three inches. 

85. An Eſculapius : his tunic reaches down to his feet, but does not 
cover his arms ; at his left hand is the ſtaff, with a ſerpent twined about 
it, and in his right is a patera: height five inches and a half. 

86. A dancing faun; he has a tail, and in his hand a long Ythyr/us : 


height ten inches. 


87. A Hercules, like 2. 78.: a lion's fkin hangs over his left arm: 
height ſeven inches and a half. 

88. A figure reſembling a faun, kneeling, with his hands reſting on his 
knees; he has a lion's ſkin about his body, and his hair is diſhevelled ; on 
his head is a pedeſtal, fo that he ſeems to have been intended for a ſupport 
to ſomething : height ten. inches. 

89. A gladiator : his arms are naked, but he has that kind of buſkin 
on his legs which the Samaite gladiators wore : height five inches and a 
half. | 

90. A Minerva, with a lofty creſt; ſhe has on a long tunic, with the 
aegis on her breaſt; a patera with an owl on it is in her right, and in her 
left ſhe held a ſpear, which is now loſt: height ſeven inches, 

91. A Harpocrates, naked and winged ;. he holds the fore-finger of his 
right hand to his mouth, and his left reſts on the trunk of a tree, upon 
which is an 1675; he has the lotus flower on his head: height ſeven inches. 

92. A Victimarius, with the knife in his hand, driving a hog to be ſa» 
crificed to the Penates: height three inches and a half. 

93. Venus, naked down to the wailt, from whence a tunic falls down, 
and covers her feet; ſhe has a mitella on her head, and with both her 


hands is putting her hair in order, which hangs down behind J height ſix 


inches. 
94. A Minerva, like z. 90.: height eleven inches. 
95. Another : five inches high. 


96, 97. For- 
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96, 97. Fortune, with a modius on her head, in manner of a futulus; 
ſhe has a rudder in her right hand, and a cornucopia in her left; her tunic 
reaches to her feet. Theſe two are four inches high: and on the pedeital 
of the latter is this inſcription: C. PHILEMONIS. SECV, MAG. 

98. A Minerva, ſee n. go.; her right arm is wanting: height five 
inches. 

99. An Egyptian Fortune, veiled; the lotus on her head, the rudder in 
her right hand, and a cornucopia in her left: fix inches high. 

100 - 104. Statues of Fortune: from five to eight inches high. 

105. An Olympian Jupiter, naked, with a haſta pura in his left hand, 
and his right ſet againſt his fide; he has a thick curling beard : height 
ten inches. 

106. A Minerva, in a tunic and palla, with the aegis and mitella; in 
the right hand is a patera, and in the left a lance : ſeven inches high. 

107. A Mercury, with a winged petaſus ; the penula over his ſhoulders, 
and a purſe in his left hand; he has no buſkins : ſeven inches high. 

108, Another, with a caduceus in his left hand ; height five inches. 

109. A cup-bearer, crowned with bay; a drinking horn in his right 
hand, and another drinking veſſel in his left: five inches high. 

110. A ſervant : his tunic reaches to his knees, over that is a mantle, 
which comes down to his middle ; he has a patera in his right hand: 
height ſix inches. 

111. A figure, naked, except a ſkin which hangs down his back: it 
is in bad preſervation, and is fix inches high. 

112. A virtue, in a modeſt attitude, covered with drapery, except the 
legs : five-inches high. 

113. An Atys, with the Phrygian bonnet, ſtanding on the top of a 
maſk, which repreſents a bearded old man: it is eleven inches high. 

114. A Circenſian horſe, running; he has a collar, and upon his cheſt 
a piece of harneſs in form of a croſs, which paſſes between his fore legs: 
length fix inches. 

115. A Mercury, exactly like x. 108, only that it is nine inches high. 

116. A Pomona with fruit, naked: height three inches. 

117, 118, A naked boy, by a pedeſtal with a vaſe on it, on which he 
lays his right hand : height twenty-one inches, 

119. A naked Venus, with a faſcia over her breaſts: ſix inches high. 

120. A naked dwarf dancing: ſeven inches high. 
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121. A horſe, like 1. 114. : length ſeven inches, 

122—126. Horſes with riders on them: length from five to eight 
inches. 

127. A Fortune, winged, habited after the Greek faſhion ; ſhe is raiſing 
herſelf on a globe, and is going-to fly : ſeven inches high. | 

128. A wreſtler, with nothing on but a penula: five inches high. 

129. A dancer, with buſkins, and a tunic reaching to his knees; over 
which is another, embrotdered, and coming down only to his middle: 
he is ſtanding on his toes, as if going to take a jump: height eleven 
inches. 

30. An old man: five inches high. 

131. A naked boy: four inches high. 

132. A figure, ſeeming to be one of thoſe which were placed upon 
ſepulchres: two inches high. _ 

133. A naked figure, with a Kin upon the arm : height four inches. 

134. A Mercury, with a purſe in his right hand, and a caduceus in his 
leſt : three inches high, 

135, 136. Gladiators, naked : five inches high. 

137. A Mercury, with a winged petaſus, and a penula: three inches 
high. 

138. A Hercules, crewned with poplar, and with his club: three 
inches high. 

139. A Hymen, winged, with a lighted torch: two inches high. 

140. A cup-bearer: three inches high. 

141. A horſe, in a cumbent poſture : three inches long. 

142. A Diana: ſhe is in a tunic, reaching to her knees; over it is a 
palla down to her middle; her loft breaſt is naked; ſhe has her quiver 
over her ſhoulders, a bow in her left hand, and buſkins on her legs. 

143. Another, with a mizclla, clot! ied. like the preceding. Thele are 
both ſix inches high. | 

144. A man covering his head with his ga; he has a roll in his left 
hand: height ſeven inches. 

145. A Hercules, with the lion's ſkin + of the ſame height. 

146. A Jupiter, with his thunder. 

147. Another, naked. Both two inches high, 

148, 149. Two boys, naked: the firſt has a dolphin under his right, 
the ſecond under his left arm: nine inches high, 

150. A 
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150. A young man, naked : twenty inches high. 

151. A Lar, crowned with bay; a fitula in one hand, and a branch in 
the other : nine inches high. | 

152. Livia, in the character of Juno. 

153. A Hercules, with the lion's ſkin over his left ſhoulder, and the 
club in his left hand ; he has ſilver eyes: height twenty-ſeven inches. 

154. A Mercury, naked, with wings only to his feet: height thirty- 
three inches. 


155. Germanicus : his head is naked, and his hair frizled ; he has on 
the military cloak, 

156. A naked boy, ſtanding by a pillar : height twenty inches. 

157. An Apollo, covered only from the waiſt to the mid leg: twenty- 
eight inches high. | 

158. A naked boy, with a 6:4 in his left hand: twenty-two inches 
high. | 

159. The goddeſs Roma, on horſe-back, with a helmet and a ſhort 
tunic : the whole height twenty-one inches; length of the horle ſeven- 
teen inches. | 

All theſe ſtatues are of metal. | 

160. A fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Nonius Balbus the fon, conſe- 
crated to him by the citizens of Herculaneum. Ir is of white ſtatuary 
marble. It is etched by M. Bellicard, pl. xxiv, xxv.: and there is a de- 
ſcription and critique upon it by M. Cochin, p. 46.: height of the horſe 
five feet ten inches. With it was found this inſcription: 

M. NONIO. M. F. 
BAL BO. PR. PRO. COS. 
HERCVLANENSES. 

161. Another, companion to the former, dedicated to Marcus Nonius 
Balbus the father ; with this inſcription : | 
M. NONIO. M. F. BALBO 
PAT RI 

| D. De | 
162. The goddeſs Roma, a coloſſal ſtatue of white marble : ten feet 
ten inches high. 
163. A wreſtler, of metal: ten inches high. 
164. A woman, of white marble. 
16;, 166. Buſts of boys, in white marble. 
| 167. Buſt 
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167. Buſt of Caius Numonius. | 

168. Buſt of a middle-aged man, in metal. 

169. Buſt of a philoſopher, in marble. 
| . 170. Marble buſt of a woman; this was found in a ſepulchre: where 
was alſo the ſollowing inſcription : 


ANT EROS. L. HERACLEO. SVMMAR, 
a MAG. 
LARIB. ET. FAMIL. D. D. 
| 171—174. Buſts of men: the two firſt marble, the others bronze. 
| 175. Statue of Titus: ſeven feet three inches high. 
176, 177, Heads of women, in white marble, 
| 178. A ſatyr, horned, 
| | 179, A young man, 
| 180. A young Auguſtus. 
| 181, 182, 183. Buſts, of metal; as are the foregoing. 
184, 185, 186. Maſks, of metal. 
187. A ſatyr, of metal. 
188. Julia, daughter of Auguſtus; a metal buſt. 
189. Bacchus. 
190, 191, 192. Silenus. 


| 193. A faun. 
| 194—197. Buſts, of metal ; as are the — 
| 198. Zeno. 
i 199. Epicurus. 
200. Ermarchus ſon of Agemarchus, Epicurus s ſucceſſor in his ſchool. 
: 


Theſe three have their names upon the pedeſtals ; and are metal buſts, 
201—213. Metal rounds, with buſts in baſſo relievo: they were pieces 
of ornament. 
| | 214. A ſtatue, in white marble, of a woman: ſeven feet high. 
215, 216, Heads of philoſophers, in metal. 
217. A buſt of Ariſtippus, 
218. A Roman lady. 
219. A young Roman: both metal buſts. On the breaſt of this are 
theſe words : 
ANOAAQNIOE APXHOY AOHNAIOE ENOHEE. 
220 Seneca, : 


22i. {/1.us Czlar, ſon of Agrippa and Julia, 
'3 222. Lucius 


| 
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222. Lucius Cæſar, his brother. 

223. A barbarian king. 

224. Ptolomy Soter. 

225. Ptolomy Philometor. 

226. A philoſopher. 

227. A middle-aged man. 

228, An unknown Perſon. 

Theſe are all metal buſts. 

229. A marble buſt. 

230. A head, in marble. 

231, 232. Two Januſes, in marble, 

233, 234. Heads of Terms, in marble. 

235—239, Rabbits, in marble. 

239. A ſatyr, in marble, 

240. A marble buſt of a bacchant. 

241. Pallas. 

242. Silenus. 

243. A woman. 

244. Jupiter. Theſe are heads in marble. 

245. A buſt of Venus, in marble. 

246, 247. Naked Venuſes. 

248. A lion's head, in chalk. 

249. A profile of a perſon unknown. 

250—270. Maſks, in plaſter. 

271. A gorgon's head, in chalk. 

272. A coloſſal ſtatue; ten feet fix inches high; naked before. 

273. A young coloſſal Bacchus, bearded, crowned with ivy, and cloath- 
ed with a tiger's ſkin: nine feet two inches high. 

274—278. Statues of ſenators : 1. fix feet eight inches: 2. fix feet three 
inches: 3. five feet ten inches; 5. five feet two inches high. 

279. A Herm-Heracles, or Term, of white marble, repreſenting Her- 
cules, 

28&—312. Terms, chiefly in white marble. 

313. A buſt of Pallas, in Grecian marble. 

314, 315. Buſts of Jupiter, in Grecian marble. 

316. A Jupiter Ammon. 

317. An old head of a Roman. 


318. A 
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IXxii THE TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 
318. A head of an old woman, 


319, 320. Heads of Terme, repreſenting Bacchus. Theſe are all in 
Grecian marble, | 

321. The headof a Term, in red marble; it repreſents a woman. 

322. The head of a woman, in white marble ; it belonged to a ſtatue. 

323. The hcad of a Term, in white marble; repreſenting Bacchus, 

324. A head, crowned with towers; probably repreſenting Hercu- 
lancum. | 

325. Three legs of a table, all alike, and twenty-two inches high: 
they conſiſt of winged boys, with a ſmall pillar riſing from between their 
wings; they hold a ſhell in their hands, and terminate in a lion's foot. 

326. A term, the head repreſents an old man, 

327. A man's head. 

328. A marble head of Pyrrhus. 

329. A leg of a table, near three feet high: a lion's head ſupports a 
pedeſtal, and terminates in a claw of the ſame animal. 

330, 331, 332. Heads of unknown perſonages, in marble. 

333. A round, of white marble; ten inches in diameter: on one fide 
is a bas-relief of a ſacrifice to Bacchus; on the other, a ſatyr playing on 
two flutes, before him is an altar. 

334. Another: on one fide a winged boy on a dolphin, playing on two 
pipes; on the other ſide, a large ſea ſnake, 

335. Half another: with a ſatyr on each fide. 

336, 337. Others. 

338, 339. Oblongs, with bas-reliefs on them. 

340, 341. Heads of Terms, in white marble, 

342. A round marble table: twenty inches in diameter, and three feet 
high: an Iſis ſerves for the leg of it. 

342. A metal buſt, reſembling Domitian, 

344. A bas-relief in ſtucco: ſeven feet high, and five feet wide : 
repreſents a veſtibule of the Corinthian order, under which is a man 
naked. 

345. Another, in white marble : three feet nine inches high; twenty- 
ſix inches wide: it is a bacchant. 

346. A ſatyr, with a goat, 

347. An ancient Bacchus, crowned with i ivy leaves and berries; he is 
ſitting, and with his left arm embraces a tiger: about twenty inches high. 


348. A 


| 
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THE TRANSLATOME® PREFACE. Ixxiii 
348. A young ſatyr, horned. 
349. A young man. 
350. A ſatyr like the former, except that this has ſilver eyes, and is 
placed on a pedeſtal: they are both 20 inches high. 


| The vaſes, pateræ, ollæ, cacabi, &c. that is, the articles belonging to 
| the Res vaſaria, amount to 915. Of thele 54 are ſilver, 532 of a baſer 
metal, 136 of glaſs, and the reſt of earth. 

Tripods, 24. 

Lamps, 163. 

Lamp-ſtands, 40. 


. Miſcellaneous articles, 732. 


Many of theſe belong to the foregoing heads; but either not being dit- 
tinguiſhed in time, or elſe being found too late to be inſerted in their pro- 
per places, are put together at the end of the volume. Beſides theſe, 
there are altars, cenſers, and a great variety of inſtruments for ſacrifice : 
upwards of 300 hinges for doors, of different forts : keys, weights, ſhields, 
amulets, chirurgical inſtruments : wheat, dates, and other ſorts of fruit, 
and bread, all charred : fibulz, golden bracelets, ear-rings, and rings ſet 
with jewels of different Kinds: medals, intaglios and cameos in great 
abundance : upwards of thirty inſcriptions, one of them round an altar, 
Tuſcan. Moſaic pavements, one of which was the floor to a library, fur- 
niſhed with preſſes containing 337 volumes. 
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11 I. [3] 


UT of the four Monochromi | 2] upon marble, moſt perfect 
in their kind [ 3] and ineſtimable for their ſingularity [4], 


1 |. Catalogue, n. 735- 
2 | So the ancients called pictures of one colour only, Pliny xxxv. 3. And in 
the Monochromi they generally made uſe of Vermilion. © Cinnabari Veteres, que 
etiam nunc vocant Monochromata, pingebant.” Pliny xxxiii. 7. Theſe pieces ſeem 
to be of that colour. | 

[3] Although Painting in one colour belongs rather to the rude beginnings of 


the Art, yet in the ſummit of its perfection the greateſt Maſters have ſometimes 


made uſe of this manner. Quintilian Inſt. xii. 10. affirms that Polygnetus did it. And 
Pliny xxxv. 9. writes of Zeuxis: “ Pinxit et Monochromata ex Albo.” This man- 
ner was in uſe under the Emperours, as Pliny atteſts of his own times, xxxv. 3. 
Our Painter was ſo well fatisfied with this piece, that he has not ſcrupled to affix 
kis name. 

[4] Theſe, for aught we can learn, are the firſt ancient Paintings upon Marble that 
have appeared; it having been till now a controverted point whether the Ancients 


| ey B (which, 
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(which it was thought proper ſhould precede [5] the reſt, in 
this exhibition of .the paintings of the Royal Muſeum) the 
firſt place is aſſigned to this ; which beſides its being diſcover- 
ed before the others [6], receives an additional value from the 
names of the Painter [7] and of the figures [8] which remain 
legible. 

In theſe words —painted by Alexander of Athens | 9) we have 
the Name [ro] and Country of the Artiſt ; and ſomething 
may be pronounced with regard to the Age in which he lived, 
it being manifeſt from the Form of the Greek Characters [ 11], 
that it muſt have been ſome time before the Chriſtian Era. 
practiſed this art, or even underſtood it. The Lapidem pingere of Pliny xxxv. 1. 
is quite another thing. The art of veining Marble fo as to appear like a 
Painting, is very different from painting upon Marble. 

| 5] The ſimplicity of Colouring, together with the dryneſs of Manner in theſe 
pieces, has raiſed ſome doubts whether they were Drawings or Chiarioſcuri, and 
whether they deſerved to be ranked among perfect Paintings. 

[6] Dug up at Reſina on the 24th of May, 1746. 
| 7 | In Sculptures it is not common to find the Name of the Artiſt. Among the 


painted Vaſes,' one alone has fallen within our notice, with the Name of the 
Painter: not one of the Stucco-pieces, as far as is yet known. 


[8] It was cuſtomary with the ancient Painters to affix names to the perſons whom 


they painted: And Pauſanias x. 25. obſerves of Polygnotus that he feigned names 
to ſome of the perſons in his Pictures. 

[9] AAEZXANAPOEY AOHNAIOYX ETPAGEN, Pliny, in the dedication of his 
Natural Hiſtory to the Emperour 'litus, ſays, that it was a cuſtom among the ancient 
Painters and Sculptors to put the Inſcriptions of their moſt finiſhed Pieces in the 
imperfect Tenſe, thus: Apelles, or Polycletus faciebat; as if they would have it un- 
derſtood that thoſe Pieces were only begun, and not completed: ſo that they who 
were inclined to judge of them with ſeverity, might be reſtrained from criticiſing 
any one who being prevented by death might not have it in his power to correct 
them: and concludes : ** Tria, non amplius, ut opinor, abſolute quae traduntur in- 
&« ſcripta : ILLE FECIT.” But Phidias under the famous Statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius placed this Inſcription : Þ«8g Koppds y@» Abmai® pimomoe, Phidias the 
Athenian, Son of Charmidas made me: Pauſanias v. 10. And beſides this we have 
wo other inſtances of ſuch Inſcriptions in the perfect Tenſe : One in the Royal 
Aluſeum, where, under a Buſto, we read: ATIOAANNIOE EHOHYZE. The other 


in the Painting of an Etruſcan Vaſe in the Muſeum of our celebrated Giu/eppe - 


Falletta, where we read MAZIMOC ETPAYE. Pliny therefore with too much Con- 
ficence aſſerted that there were but three inſtances of ſuch Inſcriptions. 

| 10] No mention is made of this Alexander by Pliny or any other Writer, though 
ke is hy no means undeſerving of honourable notice. 

{11 ] The Ep/ilon, Sigma, and Phi are of the ancient form. 
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Of the five Ladies here repreſented; namely, Latona [12], 
Miobe [13], Phoebe [14], Ileaira [15], and Aglaia | 16], fo few 


[tz] AHT. Latona was the daughter of Caeus and Phoebe, both children of 
Ouranus or Coelus and Terra. Accounts of Latona are every where to be met with, 
particularly of her having born Apollo and Diana to Jupiter : though Herodotus 
in Euterpe ſays, that ſhe was the nurſe and not the mother of theſe two deitics. 
See Natal. Com. iv. 10. 

[13] NIOBH. We find mention made of two Nizbes. One is recorded by Apol- 
todorus as the firſt mortal whom Jupiter violated : ſhe can have no buſineſs with La- 
tona. The other is the renowned daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, 
king of Thebes; who being the mother of ſeyen ſons, and as many daughters 
(ſome ſay more), and being elated at her great fecundity, began to inſult Latona, 
and refuſed her divine worſhip, which ſhe thought rather due to herſelf, than to one 
who had born only two children, Apollo and Diana. The two divine archers, being 
incenſed at this infolence, in one day flew with their arrows all her children, Apollo 
the males, and Diana the females. Thus deprived of her numerous offspring, 
Niobe ſtnpified with grief, was metamorphoſed by Jupiter into a ſtone, which ſtand- 
ing on Mount Sipylus appears continually weeping. Others relate the death of 
this princeſs with other circumſtances. See Apollodorus, Aelian, Pauſanias, and 
almoſt all the Poets; eſpecially Ovid, who happily deſeribes the whole ſtory in the 
fixth book of his Metamorphofes. Why Niobe and Latona, who mortally hated each 
other, ſhould nevertheleſs join hands in this piece, wilt be underſtood from a verſe 
of Sappho quoted in note 17 ], which imports, that before, a ſtrict friendſhip had 
ſubſiſted between them. 

[ 14 ] ÞOIBH. This does not appear to be Phoebe, the mother of Latona above- 
mentioned; but rather the daughter of Leucippus, and ſiſter of Ileaira, who is 
ſquatting before her. None of the mythologiſts have collected together the ac- 
counts of theſe two ſiſters which we find ſcattered in various authors: we have here 
abridged them. Apollodorus (who flouriſhed under Ptolemy Phyſcon, an age and 
half before Chriſt, and whoſe Bibliotheca, which treats wholly of the fabulous 
times, nevertheleſs anciently went under the name of hiſtory ; and Scaliger affirms 
it {till to deſerve that title, at leaſt as far as it records the royal ſucceſſors by gene- 
rations) in his third book writes as follows:“ From Aphareus and Arena the 
© daughter of Oebalus ſprung, Lynceus, Idas, and Piſus. From Leucippus the bro» 
ether of Aphareus, and Phylodice the daughter of Inachus, ſprung Ieaira and 
„ Phoebe, who having been ſtolen by Ca/tor and Pollux (ſons of Leda and Jupiter) 
« became their wives.” And a little after he ſubjoins,. © Cajlor and Pollux being in 
* love with the two daughters of Leucippus, carried. them away from Meſſenia by 
force. Afterwards Phecbe bore Mucſilcus to Pollux, and Ileaira Anagontes to 
* Caſtor.“ Meſſenia was not the place of their birth, though they were flolen from thence. 
Stephanus in Aphidna fays, © Aphidna was a little town of Laconia, the country of 
the two Leucippides, Phoebe, and llcaira. Ovid in his Art of Love mentions their 
rape: and Propertins, Eleg. 1. 2. 

Non fic Leucippis ſuccendit Caſtora Phoebe; 
* Pollucem cultu non Thelaira ſoror.“ | 

Where we may obſerve two blunders of Propertivs, in the name of Heaira andiin 
that of her huſband. Hyginus F. Ixxx. adds to other accounts, that theſe two liſters 
before they were ſtolen, had been betrothed 16 their couſins [dar and Lyncevs ; 


B 2 accounts 


4 | X | 


accounts have come down to us diſperſed in various ancient au- 
thors, that they are inſufficient to make us comprehend the 
Painter's intention in uniting them in this group. 

The valuable hexameter of the Poeteſs Saßpbo preſerved to 
us by Athenacus [17], from whence we learn that 


and that Phoebe was prieſteſs of Minerva, Ileaira of Diana. Laſtly Pauſanas iii. 
16. tells us, that the temple of I/caira and Phoebe might be ſeen in Sparta; in 
which young women were conſecrated, who were called Leucippides from thele ladies. 

[1c] TAEAIPA. The orthography of this name in two Latin authors, in whom 
only it is to be found, is difterent, but equally corrupt, not only in the printed co- 
pies, but alſo in the manuſcripts. In all the copies of Prapertius it is Thelaira, and 
of Hyginus Laira. But the Greek authors all agree in writing it with teven letters 
IAAEIPA. In our marble we meet with theſe letters, but two of them AE are 
placed in the contrary order EA. The agreement of all the Greek authors and 
manuſcripts ought to carry the point againſt a ſingle marble, in which the order of 
the two vowels might be changed by miltake, unleſs it ſhould be alledged that they 
may be placed either way with propricty. 'The aſpirate of the firlt vowel is doubt- 
ful among zuthors. In Apollodorus and Heſychius the ſmooth aſpitrate is always 


uſed ; in Stephanus and Pauſanias the rough one. The etymology might decide the 


queſtion; for ſince we cannot derive it from any thing but g (propitius) or Ha. 2 
(bilaris) ; ; it is plain that in Greek it ought to be written {Azz and in Latin Hilaira. 
Sce Sopingius on H:ſychius, who Rene to prove from the beginning of Plutarch's 
book De Facie in Orbe Lung, that 24:19 is derived from Hg. 

[16] AFAAIH. There are only two 5 this name 0 by the ancients; one 
was the wife of Charepus and mother. of Nireus, of whom Homer in the catalogue of 
ſhips, * v. 671, has theſe lines: 

* Fhree ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 
as Nireus, whom Aglae to C haropus bore; 
« Nireus in faultleſs ſhape and blooming grace, 
Ihe lovelielt youth of all the Grecian race; 
„ Pelides only match'd his early charms,” &c. Pop f. 
On which ae F.outaihivs oblerves, that as dee parent had choſen names im— 
porting beauty, io Nireus had do: Ce it with great propriety. It is not probable that 
this Alain, w ho lived only about the time of the Trojan war, ſhould be placed in 
mis group; the other four being of more remote antiquity. Whence we may ra- 
mer conclude ours to be the daughter of Jupiter and one of three Graces; of 
whom Ileſiad Thcog. v. 907. 
Jo Jove Eurynome three Graces bare, 
8 1 uphroſyne the blithe, Aglaia fair, 
Thalia lovely“ — 
And v. 945, 
* Lame Vulcan, fir'd by foft Aglain's charms, 
„ Allur'd this lait-born Grace to blefs his arms.“ 
la book xii. c. 4. we meet with this verſe of Sappho: 
Are KOU N. D ) ε Ei) Ti. 1,70) STAHL." 
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Latona and Miobe were intimate friends, 
may very well ſatisfy us with regard to the ſociable employment 
in which we ſee them here repreſented, but nothing farther [18]. 

The two figures deſerve particular obſervation, which we 
ſce playing at a ſort of cocka//s, called by the ancients INei22- 
0:21 [19], this game being played with five little ftones, or 
ſmall pieces of any other matter, and ſometimes with little 
bones, properly called a/tragal; | 20], like thoſe we obſerve in 


The u, indeed, is generally followed by the adverſative particle &, bt; from 
whence it ſeems very probable that the Poeteſs afterwards deſcribed the tranſition 
from ſo ſtrict a friendſhip to the oppoſite extreme of averſion and enmity. 

[18] Several conjectures have been propoſed to explain the Painter's intention. 
Firſt it has been imagined, that the Artiſt having borrowed theſe five figures from 
originals of the moſt excellent maſters, might have exhibited them in the ſame 
group by way of models. Secondly, that as it was unlawful to alter the counte- 
nances of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, and Hercules; ſo with regard to deities leſs 
known, it was uſual to take copies of them, in the places where they were worſhip- 
ed, and had their ſeveral temples; as indeed Phoebe and [/aira had in Sparta. 
Whence probably Alexander having taken copies of them, wrote their names, in 
order to diſtinguiſh them; and the fame may be ſaid of the three others; mean 
while, according to art, putting them all into agreeable poſtures of action. What 
Pauſarios relates of the two Leucippides, Phoebe and Naira, in the place quoted above, 
is not at all foreign to our purpoſe : that one of the prieſteiles in their temple at 
Sparta having renewed the face of a ſtatue of one of the goddeſſes, was threatened . 
ju a dream, that ſhe might be deterred from doing the fame to the other. The 
third conjecture is this: Hercdotus according to Apolladorus iii. p. 145. allows Niobe 
only three ſons, and as many daughters; whence it is likely that the Painter repre- 
ſenting Latona and Niobe at the time they were friends, has portrayed the three 
daughters of the latter, whoſe names, otherwiſe unknown to us, might perhaps be 
Phocbe, Aglaia, and Neaira. His differing in the orthography of this laſt name from 
all the Greek authors, who call it /aira, gives weight to this ſuppolition, 

19] Pollux in b. ix. ſect. 126. minutely explains to us the nature of this game: 
the Pentalitha (ſays he) was played in this manner: five little ſtones, pebbles, or 
bones, were thrown upwards from the palm of the hand, which being nimbly turn- 
ed, they were caught on the back of it. This is exactly what //ajra is doing in 
this marble. Pollux adds, that thoſe which were not caught on the back of the 
hand, were picked up again from the ground, as Aglaia leems to be doing. The 
ſame author obſerves too that this game was chiefly a female amuſement. 

| 20 That little bone taken from lambs and other animals of the ſmaller fize which 
the Tuſcans call A720, Tallone or Tale, was the Aſtragalus of the Grecks, and the 
Talus of the Latins. With theſe little bones the ancients played their Ludus Tals- 

un, Which is now called Gruocare agli aligſſi. "Che Aliaſſo has fix ſides, or faces, 
but it not being 2ble to reſt upon two of them, only four of them were reckoned, 
two as winning, and two as loſing. Entire treatiſes have been written upon this 
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this piece [21]; of which kind many in their true and natural 
form, are preſerved in the Royal Muſeum. 


game ſince Euſtathius on Homer, but they make it very different from our Painter. 
It is ſufficient to remark, that the Artiſts in their Paintings and Sculptures repreſented 
ſuch games. Pliny (xxxiv. 8.) makes mention of a famous piece of ſtatuary of 
Polycletus, in which are repreſented two boys playing at cocka!ls : the piece is thence 
called the Aftragalizontes. Pauſanias (x. 30.) tells us, that in a painting of Poly- 
gnotus, the two daughters of Pandarus, Camiro and Clytie were ſeen wautzror 
e:oexyehog;, playing at cockalls, And Seguin p. 14. gives us this game on a cu- 
rious medal, with this inſcription : Qui ludit, arram det, quod ſatis fit. 

[21] Beſides the five Alioi in this piece, there are other things of different 
form and materials, made uſe of perhaps to render the game mare intricate and 


* agreeable, 
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HIS Picture ſ 2] is equally beautiful and well preſerved : 

and as the youth who makes the attack, ſhows by the 

life which there is in his geſture [3] a ſuperior warmth of fancy 
in the artiſt 4]; ſo the centaur who is aſſaulted in the act of 
laying violent hands on a terrified nymph, who is thruſting him 
from her, diſcovers the deſign of the piece: the Painter meaning 
perhaps to expreſs ſome action, which bears a relation to the 
war of the Lapithae with the Centaurs [5]. And it ſeems 
highly probable, that the action of the moſt importance, and 
that which gave riſe to the tumult [6], may be here preſented us. 


* 


1 | Catalogue n. 737. - 
8 This marble, together with thoſe preſented in the two following Plates, was 
found at Reſina, on the 24th of May 1749. 

[3] The attitude of this figure exactly anſwers Firgi”s deſcription of Chorinaeus, 
En. xii. 301, &. . 

« Super ipſe ſecutus; 
&« Caeſariem laeva turbati corripit hoſtis, 
« Impreſſoque genu nitens, terrae adplicat ipſum : 
« Sic rigido latus enſe ferit.” — | 5 
We may ſay, not without reaſon, either that the Poet caught the Painter's ex- 
preſſion, or that the Painter hath imitated the Poet. 

[4] Some people think they can trace the ſame artiſt through all the four mar- 
bles, which are much of the ſame ſize. However that may be, this picture certainly 
has fingular merit. | : 

[5] Pirithous the ſon of Ixion, king of the Lapithae, a people of Theſſaly, hav- 
ing eſpouſed Hippodamia or Hippedame, invited to his nuptials the Centaurs, whoſe 
original ſhall be ſpoken of elſewhere. Being inflamed with wine, they attempred 
to violate the women of the Lapithae, who, with the aſſiſtance of Theſeus and Her- 
cules, flew part of the centaurs, and drove the reſt from their country. Diodorus 
book iv., Plutarch in the Life of Theſeus, and others. On this foundation poets 
and painters have ſince built with equal freedom, as their fancies led them. 


Then 
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Then the young lady will be Hippodamia [7] the wife of 


Pirithous, on whom a rape was attempted by Eurytus the 
centaur [8], who for his raſh deſign was puniſhed with death[9] 


[ 6] Ovid, who elegantly deſcribes this conflict, makes it to commence from the 
outrage committed by Eurytus on Hippodame. Metam. xii. 210, &c. 

*« Duxerat Hippodamen audaci Ixione natus: 

Nubigenaſque feros, poſitis ex ordine menſis, 

* Arboribus tecto diſcumbere juſſerat antro. 

« Haemonii proceres aderant ; aderamus & ipfi ; 

« Feſtaque confuſa reſonabat regia turba. 

Ecce canunt Hymenaeon, & ignibus atria fumant : 

* Cinfaque adeſt virgo matrum nuruumque cater va, 

« Praxfignis facie : felicem diximus illa 

« Conjuge Pirithoum : quod poene fefellimus omen. 

Nam tibi, ſaevorum ſaeviſſime centaurorum, 

* Euryte, quam vino pectus, tam virgine viſa 

* Ardet ; & ebrietas geminata libidine regnat. 

* Protinus everſz turbant convivia menfae, 

% Raptaturque comis per vim nova nupta prehenſis. 

KEurytus Hippodamen, alii, quam quiſque probarant, 

Aut poterant, rapiunt : captaeque erat urbis imago. 

« Foeminco clamore ſonat domus: ocyus omnes 

« Surgimus: & primus, quz te vecordia, Theſeus, 

« Euryte, pulſat? ait: qui me vivente laceſſas 

« Pirithoum, violeſque duos ignarus in uno? 

„Neve ea magnanimus fruſtra memoraverit heros, 

« Submovet inſtantes, raptamque furentibus aufert.” 8 

[7] Plutarch in his life of Thecus calls her Deidamia; and Propertizs ii. 2. 9. 
Iſchomache. | | 

[8] Some authors give him the name of Eurytion, but Ovid calls him Eurytus. 

[ 9 ] Ovid in the place above cited proceeds thus: 

&« Forte fuit juxta fignis 'exſtanribus afper 
* Antiquus crater, quem vaſtum yaſtior ipfe 
« Suſtulit Aegides, adverſaque miſit in ora. 
* Sanguinis ille globos pariter, cerebrumque, merumque, 
LVulnere, & ore vomens, madida reſupinus arena 
* Calcitrat: ardeſcunt germana cacde Bimembres, 
- * Certatimque omnes uno ore, Arma, Arma, loquuntur.”” _ 

The poet makes the occaſion of Eurytus's death to have been a goblet hurled at 
him by Theſeus, as by theſe meaus he is furniſhed with an opportunity of deſcribing 
the original cauſe of the fray, and varying the incidents of it. The Painter on the 
other hand repreſents by one ſingle action his hero aſſailing the centaur in that 


noble and ſtudied manner which is here obſerved. Nothing can appear more na- 


tural than that Theſes ſhould have attacked his adverſary both ways; firſt by hurl- 
ing the goblet at him, and after having thus ſtunned him, by plunging his ſword 
into his body: thus in Vigil, at the place quoted above, Chorinaeus having firſt 
\narched a flanüng brand from the altar, threw it into the tace of Ebuſus, and 
having thus ſtunned him, he afterwards ruſhed upon him, according to the ingeni- 
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by Theſeus [10] or ſome other hero. 


ous deſcription of the Poet. But though in a Narration one may repreſent various 
circumſtances ſucceſhively : A Painter muſt adhere to one only, and that the moſt 
choſen action. | 

[ 10] Pauſanias v. 10. deſcribing the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſays : hat on the 
roof is painted the combat of the Lapithae and Centaurs at the nuptials of Pirithous : 
in the middle part of the cicling is Pirithous himſelf : near him ſtands Furytion in 
the at of attempting to raviſh his wife, and Caeneus defending ber: in another 
part Theſeus /laughtering the Centaurs with a battle-ax. Plutarch in the life of 
Theſeus is alſo of opinion, that Pirithous invited Theſeus to his marriage, and that 
by his aſſiſtance the Centaurs were either ſlain or expelled, for their attempt to 
violate the women of the Lapithae. Plutarch himſelf however ſubjoins, that 
according to Herodotus (probably in his book about the labours of Hercules) after 
the war was kindled, Theſeus came to the aſſiſtance of the Lapithac, and that on 
this occaſion he commenced his firſt acquaintance with Hercules, Amidſt this diverſity 
of opinions it mult be allowed, that the Painter hath followed probability, in re- 
preſenting Theſcus as killing with his own hand the Centaur, who attempts to ravith 
the wife of his great friend Pirit/ous, 
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HIS picture has ſuſtained ſuch detriment from the hand 

of time that its outlines are ſcarcely viſible, as may be 
obſerved in the drawing and engraving, both executed with 
the greateſt exactneſs. This circumſtance hath contributed not 
a little to render the explication more difficult. The old man, 
who appears partly [2] naked, and partly cloathed with a ſkin 
[3], ſeems to be concerned in bringing up the boy or girl which 
he has between his legs, and to which the whole picture has rela- 


tion. The ſhepherdeſs or nymph, whichſoever it may be, who is 
. repreſented ſondling the child, is probably its nurſe; and the 


ſtately dame who holds a horſe by the bridle, is either its 
mother, or certainly ſome perſon who remarks its actions [A.. 
We may venture to conjecture, that the Painter intended for 


8 Catalogue, n. 736. 

2 | His right arm is covered. The tunic, which had a ſleeve on one ſide only, 
or as Rubnius obſerves, on the left ſide, was called by the Greeks er40unryan@» 
x7, and was proper to ſlaves. Pollux vii. 47. 

[3] This man may either be a ſhepherd or ſome hero. The ſcholiaſt of Apol- 
lonius on Argon. iii. 324. ſays: ovvif35 Tor now 70 6:ppuereÞopery, It was the cuſtom of 
heroes to wear the ſkins of beaſts. 

[4] It has been imagined that this figure may be Melanippe, mentioned in the 
fragments of Euripides, called by others Menalippe, who having had ſeveral children 
by Neptune, ſent them to be brought up among the herds of her father Aeolus. 
Hyginus f. 186. But this circumſtance alone is inſufficient to determine the Painter's 


deſign; becauſe there have been inſtances of others who have been privately 


brought up in the ſame way. 5 
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the ſubject of this piece, either the education of Achilles [| 5], 
the concealment of Neptune [6], or the clandeſtine parturi- 


[g] Almoſt all the Poets feign that Thetis delivered Achilles to Chiron the Cen- 
taur to be educated : and that, being afterwards tranſported to the iſland Scyros, he 
lived there ſecretly under a female diſguiſe. Altogether different is the account 
given of him by Homer, who tells us, that Peleus King of Pthia committed the edu- 
cation of his ſon Achilles to Phoenix. In the ninth book of the Iliad ver. 480, &c. 
Phoenix thus addreſſes his charge: 

en Pthia's court at laſt my labours end. 

« Your ſire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd; 

© With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs d. 

« By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

« And carly wiſdom to thy ſoul convey'd. 

« Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave; 

« A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

« Thy infant breaſt a like affection ſhew'd, 

« Still in my arms (an ever-pleaſing load) 

* Or at my knee by Phoenix wouldſt thou ſtand ; 

No food was grateful but from Phoenix” hand. 

« I paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares; 

The Gods (I thought) revers'd their hard decree, 

% And Phoenix felt a father's joys in thee.” Pop E. 
And in £. Calaber, the continuator of Homer, b. iii. 407, Cc. the fame Phoenix 
ſpeaks to Achilles thus, Peleus bearing thee in his arms, placed thee in my lap (xodna 
5169 ue) and with great concern charged me with the care of thee, 

The charge of education was two-fold : one part of it attended to the formation 
of the mind, the other regarded the care of the body. In the Poets, and particu» 
larly the tragic Poets, we ſee theſe two parts ſuſtained by pedagogues and nurſes, 
who ſometimes attended their wards till they were grown to maturity. In the old 

man then we ſhall trace Phoenix, who holds Achilles between his knees. : 

The altar being fixed by him, w was meant to inſinuate thoſe ſentiments of piety, 
which according to Homer he repeats to his pupil now adult. The female who 

careſſes him, will be the nurſe. And in the other who holds a horſe by the bridle, 
Prhia the country where Achilles was born will very aptly and properly be 
expreſſed, a country celebrated particularly for aboundiag in generous ſtceds. 
<. Calaber having for that reaſon given it the epithet ww7»2.@,. Thus Philetratus t. 
yaunger, Inag. i. in which he means to repreſent the iſland of Scyros, * a 
majeſtic dame adorned with thoſe things, with which Scyros abounded. A lady 
(lays he) appears crowned with ruſhe p placed upon a mountain: ſbe is meant for the 
and Schrot, having @ ſprig of olive in her hand, On the great baſe of the marble 
erected at Pozmoli in honour of Tiberius, fifteen female figures are carved*with 
their proper ſymbols, repreſenting the fifteen cities of Aſia Minor. Medals furniſh 
us with - mga of other inſtances. 

[5] The cruel reſolution taken by Saturn to devour his children for a rcafon of 
ſtare, is equally notorious with the care of his wife Rhea who managed to rcar them 
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tion of Ceres [y], who, being transformed into a mare, brought 
forth the goddeſs Regina, and the horſe Arion. But how little 


ſoever theſe conjectures [8] may be depended upon, our mar- 


privately, by ſubſtituting a ſtone, or any thing elſe, in their ſtead ; which he de- 
voured with equal avidity and folly. _ | 

Now, in order to preſerve Neptune, ſhe pretended to have brought forth a colt, and 
preſenting that to the old man to eat, committed her infant to the care of fome Arca- 
dian ſhepherds. Pauſanias viii. 8. gives the following account of this affair. Rhee 
being delivered of Neptune concealed him in a ſheep-fold, conſigning him to the ſhepherds 
t be brought up among their lambs. In the room of Neptune ſhe placed a colt to be 
devoured, which ſhe pretended to have given birth toe likewiſe the ſame Rhea is ſaid 
to have wrapped up a ſtone in ſwaddling cloaths, by way of ſub/titute for Jupiter. 
In the Etymologicon under the word Ac we meet with this account: Arne, a nymph, 
the nurſe of Neptune. This nymph, whoſe real name was Sinocfa, was called Arne 
becauſe being engaged by Rhea to bring up Neptune, when Saturn made a ſearch after 
him (eT1mrej) ſhe denied having him under her care. Thus woritcs Theſeus in 
Corinthiacis lib. iii. From theſe relations, the old man will be the ſhepherd, who 
received the infant god into his protection. He aſſures his mother Rhea of his 


ſilence, by holding up his forefinger, ſhe being repreſented by the majeſtic lady, 


who, by a correſponding ſignal of the forefinger, directed toward him, corroborates 
this conjecture. The ſteed which ſhe leads by the bridle, will be the fame which 
the pretended to bring forth, in order to ſubſtitute it for Neptune. The nymph 
behind the old man will be A , whoſe faithful fecrefy the Painter perhaps meant 
to expreſs by the pretty thought of muflling up her mouth with her hcad-dreſs. 


[7 | Pauſanias viii. 25. writes thus: It ig related that Neptune being enamoured of 


his ſiſter Ceres attempted to difhonour her: but that the goddeſs transformed herſelf into 
a mare, and abſconded among the herds of Arcadia. Neptune, gelting information of 
it, changed himſelf into a horſe, and thus ebtained his deſires —Ceres was delivered of 
a female child, whoſe name was religiouſly concealed from the prophane, and beſides 
this ſhe brought forth a colt whom ſhe called Arion: and for this reaſon Neptune was 
called (mn) Equi The ſame author ch. xxxvii. makes wention of Anitus the 
educator of this infant, and ſays, that among the vulgar this daughter of Neptune 
and Ceres went under the name Azonwoys Regina, her real name being known to fero,, 
and thoſe who were acquainted with it not daring to divulge it. Hence ſome may 
perhaps ſuſpect, that the female figure is Ceres, who holds her ſon Arion by the 
bridle, and impoſes ſilence on the ſhepherd and the nymph, as if ſhe was deſirous. 
to keep ſecret the monſtrous birth, and likewiſe the name of her daughter, who 
being delivered to the care of the old man and the nurſe, they afſure her of their 
ſidelity. 

[8] Our picture, whichſoever of the three conjectures be admitted, deſerves. 
greatly to be valued, for its uncommon ſubject; whether it be for the education 
of Achilles, copied from the more natural pencil of Homer, and not from the 
falſe colouring of other Poets: or for the concealment of Neptune, which cannot 
be eaſily matched (as no piece on the concealment of Jupiter is extant): or the 
rwo-told parturition of Ceres, to which perhaps the celebrated myſteries of this 


goddels had ſome alluſion, 
ble 
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ble is certainly of great value, be the ſubject what it will. 
The round ſtone with an altar placed upon it, exactly like 
thoſe which we meet with in other antiquities, was probably 
meant to denote, that in the buſinefs here repreſented, ſome 
divinity was concerned [q]. 


[9g } See Fabretii Inſcript. c. v. p. 360. and Monifaucon tom. ii. ab. xc and xci. 
and Supplem. to tam. ii. tab. 25. 
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T may ſafely be affirmed that as in other paintings of 
the Royal Muſeum [2] we find masks alone, fo this 
marble preſents to our view the perſons [3] themſelves who 
wear them: but we cannot with equal certainty decide upon 
the characters of thoſe perſons [4]. It is likely enough, that 


8 Catalogue n. 738. 6 
[2 | Marked in the catal. with n. 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, Ge. 
| 3 | It cannot be doubted that the three figures here painted are maſked : for 
beſides the caricature of their countenances (which certainly do not appear natural), 
in the firſt of them the mouth of the perſon may be clearly enough diſtinguiſhed in 
the aperture of the maſk : nor can any ſuſpicion of the contrary ariſe from the 
natural appearance of the diſhevelled hair, it being notorious how much the ladies 
made uſe of various dreffes of adventitious hair. 

[4] It has been imagined that three Praeficae or hired mourners are here 
repreſented ; whom Lucilius deſcribes in the following manner, : 

« Mercede quae 
4 Conductae flent alieno in funere, Praeſicae, 
* Multo et capillos ſcindunt, et clamant magis.” 

A certain antiquary was convinced he had ſeen figures reſembling theſe on ſome 
ancient monuments. He therefore does not allow the matter even to be diſputable. 
From a paſſage in Swetonius's Life of Veſpaſian, ch. xix, where we read, Archi- 
© mimus perſonam ejus ferens imitanſque, ut eſt mos, facta ac difta vivi,” it might be 
difficult and little to the purpoſe to infer, that ſometimes masks were made uſe of 
in funeral proceſſions. But that the Pragficae ſhould be masked, ſeems inconſiſtent 
with their character (which ſuppoſes them to imitate according to nature a lively and 
ſincere grief, and, as Horace expreſſes it, © dicere, ac facere prope plura dolentibus 
& ex animo”) ; becauſe the mask inſtantly diſcovered the cheat, and prevented the 
appearance of ſorrow and deſpair in their countenances. But if, notwithſtaudng 
this, it could be proved, that the mask was ſometimes worn by the Pracſicde, it 
would ſtill be inſufficient to explain our picture, in which we fee no dead body or 
funeral pomp. By way of obviating all theſe difficulties, it might be alledged that 
ſometimes the Praeficae appeared upon the ſtage, and that here it might be deſigned 
to repreſent them not about the dead body, but perhaps before che door of tlie 
decealed. But he that ſhould maintain this opinion would injure the Painter, who 
ovght to have expreſſed his meaning in a ditterent manner, 
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as in other pieces the repreſentation of ſome comic [ 5] ſcenes 
is plainly diſtinguiſhable ; ſo in this the Painter meant to give 
us ſome tragic actions []: eſpecially if we obſerve the ex- 
preſſion of deep grief and lamentation [7], together with the 


long [8] laced [q] veſtments, which deſcending to the feet of 
the figures almoſt cover their buskins [10]. 


8 Catalogue n. 584 and 585. 

| 6] Some think they trace in this picture a ſcene of ſome tragic Poet: But 
others are cautious of fixing to one particular ſubje&, a piece which with as much 
probability might be ſtrained to many others. 

[7] The middle figure is drawn in the ſame action as Telemachus in Homer Od. 
iv. 114, 116. 

& Acencu & ce APR! youu G Wear» neous, 
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In Euripides and other Greek tragedians we meet with ſcenes in which heroes 
and heroines are introduced weeping. This is obſerved, in order to remove a 
doubt, which has been raiſed, whether our painting ſhould not rather be ſuppoſed 
a chorus, than a ſcene of a tragedy. Ari/totle, prob. xix. qu. 49. hath this re- 
flection, that tragic ſcenes are formed by heroes, to which character ſedateneſs and 
gravity were agreeable, and a fubdoric and ſubphrygian tone: whereas a tragic 
chorus, being compoſed of perſons in common life, made ule of a plaintive and 
ſhriller kind of melody. 

[8] Of masks and the tragic habit, Horace ſpeaks in his Art. Poet, ver. 278, Sc. 

« Poſt hunc perſonae, pallaeque repertor honeſtae 

« Aeſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumgue loqui, nitique cothurno.“ 
But Suidas is of opinion, that Phrynicus a diſciple of Theſpis invented masks for 
women. The veſt called Palla was proper to tragedians. Ovid iii. Am. El. i. 12. 
and Virgil Aen. xi. give it the epithet of long : “ Pro longae tegmine pallae.” 
The Grecians called it Zugua, Poll. vii. f. 67. Martial calls the tragic Syrma long, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris calls it deep. 

[9] See Pollux iv. ſ. 115, and Plato de Rep. viii. The former reckons ſuch 


- habits among thoſe worn by tragedians ; the latter ſays they belonged to women in 


eneral. 
r [10] Pollux, on the ſubjedt of attire for the feet in uſe among tragedians, men- 
tions , xeu ehr, iv. ſ. 114. And in vii. ſ. 8g. he tells us the e were 
common ſhoes.— Their form reſembled that of the /ow Cothurnus. Our Painter 
ſeems here to have repreſented this kind of Cothurnus : unleſs the tall and diſpro- 
portionable ſtature of the firſt of the three figures (as it confirms us in the opinion 
that the artiſt has here expreſſed ſome tragic characters, whoſe province it was 
to imitate the grand and ſtately comportment of heroes ;) ſhould induce others to 


believe that theſe are the true high Cthurni, which, being covered by the cloaths, 
do not appear. 
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HIS picture [2], which is one of the largeſt [3] in the 
Royal Muſeum, deſerves on every account to be 
reckoned among the moſt beautiful [4]. It was, when firſt 


{ 1 ] Catalogue n. 114. | | 
[2] Among the firſt happy diſcoveries made in the ſouterrains of Reſina this 
picture with ſome others was found in 1739, in a great building, which was believed 
to be a temple, and of which we ſhall diſcourſe m another place. | 
[z] Vitruvius vii. 3. explaining how the different parts of buildings may be moſt 
ſuitably adorned with paintings ſays, “ Nonnullis in locis item ſignorum Megals- 
* eraphiam, habentem deorum ſimulacra, ſeu fabularum diſpoſitas explicationes. 
Non minus Trojanas pugnas, feu Ulyſſis errationes.” From theſe words it may 
be collected, that thoſe paintings in which we find the perſons of gods and heroes, 
| and their fabulous exploits repreſented, were by the ancients compriſed under the 
name of Megalographia, in coutra- diſtinction to other paintings where the perſons 
were entirely fictitious; and not to thoſe in which huntings, fiſhings, landſcapes, 
architecture, and other things of that nature, were reprefented ; each of which from 
time to time we ſhall have occation to mention. | : 
[4] Pliny informs us xxxv. 10. that the great maſters painted only upon boards | 
or tablets, which might ealily be carried about, and preſerved in caſe of acci- | 
dents ; and that painting upon walls was the employment of artiſts of ſmall | 1 
eſtimation. Sometimes however wonders of the art were diſplayed in ſtucco. 
The ſame Pliny (xxxv. 3.) ſpeaks with admiration of Atalanta and of Helen, two 
$118 very antique paintings, which were to be ſeen in his time at Lanuvium among the 
1 | ruins of the walls of a temple. Pauſanias is full of paintings which Potygnctus 
1 and others had executed on the temple walls, and in the porticos of Greece. We 
TH learn from Vitruvius, Lucian, and Pliny himſelf, that the ancient cuſtom of 
1118 painting upon walls was revived in the time of Augultus, and kept its ground ever 
1118 after; and of its preſent continuance many proofs are exhibited both in our public 
| . and pri vate edifices. With regard to the taſte and manner of this, as well as of the 
| | reſt of our pieces, the connoiſſeurs will judge. We ourſelves have ſuſſicient ground 
17/8 8 to affirm, that though the authors of theſe paintings were not all the moſt perfect 
118 maſters of their profeſſion, they had almoſt always before their eyes, the moſt 
11188 excellent originals. The faults, and thofe ſometimes very grofs ones, which we 
118 diſcover in many of their beſt works, are ſtrong arguments in favour of this 
| aflertion, 
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diſcovered, in high preſervation, and its colours lively and 
freſh, but it has ſince ſuffered ſomething from the air. The 
figures are well diſpoſed, and every part of it well managed, 
fo that one cannot help pronouncing it a very excellent piece. 
Ic repreſents the famous atchievement of Theſeus in Crete [ 5}. 
The Painter has ingemouſly drawn his hero naked [6], of a 


Nothing can be more natural, than that the beſt paintings and ſculptures, 
of which the Roman empire, at its higheſt pitch of grandeur, poſſeſſed the 
richeſt treaſures, not only in public Rn but even in the villas of private 
perſons, ſhould have been copied, cither wholly or in part, by ſtucco painters. 
The finiſhed exemplars, which the artiſts of thoſe times had always before 
their eyes, on every fide of them, muſt needs have ſuggeſted, even to infe- 
rior performers, the moſt beautiful ideas and images of adorning, according 
to the taſte and reigning paſlion of that time, the entire walls of public and 
private ediſices. It may ſuffice to have given this general intimation : whoever 
is inclined, may make uſe of our reflection in the examination of each particular 
PR 

Fa” legeus king of Athens, for reafons of ſtate, commanded Androgeus the 
ſon of A Minos King of Crete to be aſſaſſinated. The latter, in order to revenge the 
death of his fon, . made war upon the Athenians : who, being at once belieged, and 
alllicted wich a peſtilence, were reduced to the hard conditions of delivering every 
year to the king of Crete, a certain number of Arhenian youths and virgins, who 
were deſtined for unhappy victims to the Minotaur. This monſter (the infamous 
fruit of Pafiphae's commerce with a bull) was kept confined in a labyrinth, a place 
in which there were ſo many turnings and windings, that whoever catered it could 
never find the way to return. The time of the third tribute now approached, when 
Thejeus the ſon of Aethra and Aegens coming from Treezene, Where he had been 
educated, to Athens, in queſt of his father, could no longer bear the crue) deſola- 


tion of that city, and generouſly offered to make one among thofe who were 


deſtined by lot to the fatal expedition. Theſeus being arrived in Crete, Ariadne 
the daughter of Mins; became fo enamoured of him, that ſhe furniſhed him with a 
clue to trace the labyrinth, after he had flain the Minotaur. Catullus, in Nupt. Pel, 
& Thet.—However this whole adventure of Theſeus is fo differently related, that 
to make the ſeveral accounts which writers have given us of it conſiſtent, would 
be almoſt as difficult, as it would have been to eſcape from the mazes of the 
labyrinth itſelf. Beſides Plularch, who produces many opinions, Apollcdorus, Paluo— 
phatus, Hyginus, and almoſt all the pocts, mention it with different circumſtances, 
For all the other atchievements of Thefeus, it may ſuffice to read his lite in Plutarch, 
who conſiders him as the follower and imitator of Hercules. 

[6] Play xxxiv. 5. ſpeaking of the manner of repreſenting illuſtrious perſons 
in ſtatues (the obſervation is alſo applicable to painting), ſays, 

«© Graceca res eſt nibil velare.” | 

Wie have obſerved elſewhere, that the Nud was characteriſtical of heroes; and that 


l. | tall 
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tall and gigantic ſtature [7], holding a knotted club [8], and 
having a ring [9] on one of the fingers of his left hand [10], 


* 


it was conſidered in the ſame light with reſpe to their feet, Philgſtratus particularly 
mentions, Epi/t. xxii. And in Imag. xvi. lib. 1. it is aſſirmed to be peculiar to the 
Athenians. Plutarch in his life of Phocion, and Plato in his SYmpeſiac, obſerve that 
it had been a cuſtom of the gncient Grecians to go bare- foot. As to the hair of 
our Theſeus, it differs not from that of the other youths who are about him; the 
Painter perhaps chooſing rather to expreſs the general uſage of the Grecians (to 
which Homer alludes, Ody/. iv. 150. ſaying that Telemachus had a buſh of hair on 
the upper part of his head) than the particular cuſtom of Theſeus, of whom Plu- 
tarch ſays, that he had his hair ſhaved afrer the manner of the Abantes, called by 
Homer, II. ii. 542. oe ev Nj], wearing their hair on the back part of the head. 
We learn from Lucian in Anacharſi, that afterwards it became a common cuſtom 
among the Grecians to go bare-headed. 

[7 ] Phileſtratus has ſpoken of the extraordinary ſtature of heroes, that it admits 
of above ten cubits, Heroic. in Pr. & c. 1.—and Apollon. Tyan. ii. 21. and iv. 16, 
&c. Now, to expreſs this uncommon fize, the Painter has repreſented Theſeus ſo 
much larger than the figures which ſurround him. And the diſproportion which is 
obſerved between the head and the body is alſo according to art, in imitation of 
Lyſippus, Qui inter multa, quae ſtatuariae arti traditur contulifſe, capita minora 
« faciendo, quam antiqui: corpora graciliora, ficcioraque, per quae ſignorum pro- 
« ceritas major videretur.” Pliny xxxiv. 8. See Fabretti Col. Tray. pag. 54, &c. 

[8] The club with which The/cus flew the Minotaur was the ſame which he had 
taken from Periphas, who from his uſing a_ club (xo-ry) was called Corynetes, 
Apollod. iii. 15. But both this author and Pauſanias affirm this fort of club to be 
made of iron or bronze. And Homer himſelf, II. vii. 141. ſpeaking of Corynetes, 

| calls his club g]. It ſhould ſeem then that our Painter is miſtaken in making 
it knotty, and of wood, were it not that Eu/tathius on the paſſage cited from Homer 
intimates, that the club of Corynetes, ſuppoling it made of wood, might have been 
called iron by the Poet, becaule a piece of that metal was fixed to the end of it: 
& 70 28 S 8 ONps WEN V Ing ein. 
Ovid makes Ariadne herſelf, writing to Theſeus, ſay : 
Nec tua mactaſſet nodoſo ſtipite, Theſeu, 
« Ardua parte virum dextera, parte bovem.“ | 

[o] Some people have diſcovered a ſort of myſtery in this ring. Theſeus boaſted 
himſelf to be the ſon of Neptune. Aline, to divert himſelf at the hero's expenſe, 
threw a ring into the ſea, telling Thecus that if he was what he pretended, he 
would be able to recover it. Theſeus dived into the water, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
Amphitrite, returned with the ring, together with a crown, which he preſented to 
Ariadne, and which was afterwards placed among the ſtars. Hyginus Aſtron. 
Poet. ii. 6. and Pauſanias i. 17. relate this ſtory. And hence, it has been ſuſpected, 
the Painter rook his thought : but, as we ſee the nymph who graſps the club has a 
ring of the ſame kind, the conjecture falls to the ground. 

[10] Aulus Gellius x. 10. tells us—** Veteres Graecos annulum habuiſſe in di- 
* gito liniſtrae manus qui minimo eſt proximus ;” as js obſervable in our Tee 


and the young nymph. 
The 
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The Athenian youths [11] and virgins [12] are agreeably re- 


preſented in various emotions of gratitude and joy, and appear 
to be coming out of the door of the labyrinth [13]. The 


[11] Plutarch, according to the common opinion, writes, that the Athenians once 
m nine years delivered ſeven youths and as many virgins to be devoured by the 
Minotaur in the labyrinth. In Diadorus iv. 61. we find it 37 Jay n/a, every ſeven 
years; but, on the credit of the moſt correct manuſcripts, Selig has fubſti- 
ruted ez, nine. In Apollodorus alone among the Greeks iii. 14. § 9. we read, 
eig o Ars vguyho/ x&| er Ada M in lm H Aeg TOS 10G TW Muſe b Rane 
er H Into which labyrinth the Athenians every year have ſent ſeven youths aud 
as many virgins, as food for the Minotaur. 

To reconcile Apollodorus with the other Greek writers we might read ar , 
ex more: although this correction is eaſy and ſupported by good reaſons, no one 
hitherto has ſuggeſted it. Ir is true, however, that Hyginus Fab. 41. among the 
Latins expreſsly writes, that this tribute was ſent every year: but Ovid directly 
contradicts it, Metam. viii. 170, and 171. 

—*+ Attaco bis paſtum ſanguine monſtrum, 
5 Tertia ſors annis domuit repetita novents.” 

On the other hand, Virgil, An. vi. 20, &c. 

In foribus, lethum Androgeo : tum pendere poenas 
* Cecropidae juſſi (miſerum) /eptena quotannis 
Corpora natorum, ſtat ductis ſortibus urna.“ 

Servius upon this paſſage has mentioned the names of the youths and virgins : 
according to the correction of Meurſius in Theſeus, the names of the former were, 
3 Antimac huis, Mune/theus, Phidocus, Demolion, and Perizion : of the 
latter, Medippe, Geſione, Andromache, Pimeduſa, Europa, Meliſſa, and Peribaea. 

[12] Some perſons have pretended to gueſs the name of the nymph who graſps 
the club with her right hand, and has a ring on her left : accordingly ſome have 
fuppoſed her to be Ariadne, to whom Theſeus owed his deliverance in this attempt. 
Others have imagined it to be Peribaca, becauſe ſhe who had ſurpaſſed her compa- 
nions in beauty, and had won the aſſections of Minos himſelf, was entitled to the 
firſt place in the picture: but the greater part have not preſumed to decide. The 
mode of dreſs is like that of other Athenian ladies, on ſome antiquities in Mont- 
Faucon. 

[13] The famous labyrinth of Egypt, near Crocodilopolis, which ſurpaſſed | in its 
wonderful conſtruction even the pyramids, thoſe miracles of art, is deſcribed by 
Herodotus in his Euterpe. He is of opinion that Daedalus made his in Crete, in 
which the Minotaur was confined, in imitation of this. See Pliny xxxvi. 13. Ovid 
gives an elegant deſcription of it, Met. viii. 159, &c. 

„ Daedalus ingenio fabrae celeberrimus artis 
* Ponit opus: turbatque notas, et limina flexn 
* Ducit in errorem variarum ambage viarum.“ 

All thoſe who give us the fable agree, that the action of Theſcus was s performed 
within the labyrinth, from which he afterwards eſeaped by a clue, which Ariadne 
had furniſhed him with. Philochorus (in Plutarch), who explains the whole in a 
different manner, and tells the real hiſtory of it, deſeribes the labyrinth as a ſtrong 


Db Minotaur 


—Yy LL aA . 
Minotaur [14 | lies fore-ſhortened [15] at the feet of the con- 


priſon, deſigned for the cuſtody of the youths and virgins, whom the Athenians 
lent for their tribute : and fays, that the combat of Theſeus happened out of that in- 
cloſure, in an open ſquare, in which were celebrated the funeral games in honour 
of Androgeos. If that was the caſe, could Ariadne have ſaid to H heſeus with any 
propriety, what Ovid, Epiſt. v. 103, puts into her mouth, though with another in- 
tention ! 


Non tibi, quae reditus monſtrarent fila dediſſem.“ 

We might rather ſuppoſe with Paluephatus, c. 2. that it was a ſword, and not a clue, 
which Theſcus received from Ariadne. Be that as it may, accounts are ſo different, that 
the painters had a large field left them to repreſent this enterprize according to their 
own humour. Pauſanias | Ii. 29. relates, that he had ſeen The/ers reprei ſented lead- 
ing the Minotaur in chains: now our Painter has choſen to draw the Minetaur lain 
by Theſeus before the entrance into the labyrinth; becauſe perhaps it beſt ſuited his 
_ of placing the whole ſnbject in full view. 

[14] Pa ſphaz, the daughter of Sol and Per/cis, was the wife of Minos king of 
Crete. Neglected by Neptune and hated by Venus, Paſphaò became enamoured of 
a bull. Daedalus, a moſt ingenious artiſt, contrived a place, in which ſhe being 
ſhut up, could enjoy that infamous commerce, the fruit of which was a monſter 
that partook the form of a man and of a bull. Thus the poets expreſs themſelves on 
inis ſubject ; ſee Virgil, Aen. vi. 24, &c. 

Hic crudelis amor Lauri, ſuppoſtaque furto, 
* Patiphac : miſtumque genus, proleſque biformis 
% Minotaurus ineſt, veneris monumenta nefandae.“ 

Philaſtratus ſpeaks more clearly to the point, L. i. In. 16. Minos, in order to con- 
ceal his diſgrace from the public eye, prevailed with Daedalus to make the laby- 
rinth, in tohich the monſter was confined. Ovid, Mct. viii. 155, &c. thus happily 
expreliles himſelf : 

« Creverat opprobrium generis; foedumque patebat 
« Matris adulterium monſtri novitate biformis : 
« Deſtinar hunc Minos thalamis removere pudorem; 

| : | « Multiplicique domo, caeciſque includere tectis.“ 
[| | Servius on the ſixth book of the Aeneid, Palaep/otits Cc. 2. and others, explain 
| the fable thus: AMincs being infirm, or abſent from his wifc, ſhe fell in love 
with a young man called Taurus, who, according to Plutarch, was admital to the 
Cretan king : by this man ſhe had two fons, one of whom reſembled A. inos, the 
it other his proper father. Plutarch, upon the teſtimony of Pie,. proceces to 
. tell us, that Minos having inſtituted funeral games in hanobe of Andyogcos (in 
1 which the Athenian captives were the prize of the conqueror); Taurus, Paſip hs s 
gallant, was the firſt who obtained the victory, and the reward in theſe games; and 
that The/e /exs engaged this Taurus in ſingle combat, and having flain tum to the orcat 
Joy of the king of Crete, he obtained the N of his co unttymen, and an 
exemption from the tribute. Pauſanias ii. 31 . lays, that he with whom Th 0 us 
engaged, was a ſon of Minos called Arien, and in i. 24. he himſelf is not able 
to determine whether he whom Jeg, fought with was a man or a monſter. 
Tzetzes (after Apollodorns iii. 14.) on the Cafandra of Lyvcophron ſays plain'y, that 
Afterion was the ſame with the dinotaur, 
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queror, in an uncommon form | 16], and different from what 
it appears upon medals [17]. The goddeſs [18] who ſits 
above, and holds in her hand a bow and arrow [19], we may 
call the protectreſs of Theſeus in this enterprize. 


[15] Pliny xxxv. 11. ſpeaking of Pauſius of Sicyon, ſays: © Kam pifturam 
„ primus invenit, quam poſtea imitati ſunt multi, acquavit autem nemo: ante om- 
* nia, quum longitudinem bovis oltendere vellet, adverſum eum pinxit, non tranſver- 
„ ſum; unde et abunde intelligitur amplitudo.” 

[16] Ovid deſcribes the Minotaur as half a man and half a bull: 

„ Semibovemque virum, ſemivirumgue bovem.” 

Euripides in Plutarch gives us the ſame portrait of him : and he has the ſame 
form upon a gem (if that gem be really an antique), in which is repreſented alſo 
the labyrinth. See Ag2/tini Gem. Antig. P. ii. T. 131. Edit. of Rome, 1702. Apollo- 
dorus, however, iii. 1. Hyginus tab. 40. and others, ſay, that he had only the 
head of a bull, and that his body was wholly that of a man, exactly as we fee him 
repreſented here. ; 

[17] On the medals of Magna Graccia and Sicily, where this monſter is ſuppoſed 
to be repreſented, he appears with a human head and the body of a bull. Sce 
Paruta Sic. Num. Tab. 63 and 87; and Spanheim de Uſu et Pracſt. Numiſm. p. 285. 

[18] Two conjectures have been propoſed concerning this deity. One, that it is 
Venus, whom Theſcus took for his tutelary goddels in his atchievement at Crete.— 
Plutarch in his 9th book, and Callimachus in Hymn. in Del. v. 307— 313, relate this 
circumſtance. The other, that it is Diana, to whom The/jeus erected a temple in 
Troezene, in memory of the aid he received from that goddeſs in the dangerous 
combat of the labyrinth, and of her favouring his eſcape from that intricate place, 
vith his companions. Pauſanias ii. 31. ſuggeſts this uſeful remark. "The bow, 
the arrows, and the quiver, are the proper enſigns of this goddeſs. It is objected 
that Diana is always repreſented in a ſhort habit, and with her legs bare; as Span- 
heim, after others, has obſerved upon the Diana of Callimechus ; whereas in our 
picture the drapery reaches to the goddefſs's feet. This objection however is not 
thought to be of any great weight: becauſe we may as well ſay of Venus alſo that 
{he was repreſentcd in the character of a huntrets. Indeed Ovid intimates as much, 
Amor. iii. El. 2. 

« Talia ſuccinctae pinguntur crura Dianae; 
„Cum ſcquitur ſortes, fortior ipſa, feras.“ 

So Virgil, en. i. zi), &c. ſpeaks of Venus: 

— Humeris de more habilem ſuſpenderat arcum 
« Venatrix, dedera:que comam diſſundere ventis, 
« Nuda genu, nodoque ſinus collecta ſluentes.” 

[19] A doubt has been raiſed, whether the inſtrument which is hanging at the 
goddets's fide be a quiver, and not rather a trumpet: upon ſuppoſition that it is 
the latter, it has been thought, that ſhe may rather be Minerva, who, beſides being 
the rutelary deity of Athens, is called by Lycephron v. 986. Lame; for which 
ſurname Pauſanias aſſigns a reaſon, ii. 21.—Beſides, the ſymbols of Diana are ſome- 
es «ppropriated to Minerva, and the two goddeſſes confounded with each other. 
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The two little pieces of painting which repreſent various 
kinds of fiſh emerging from the water [20], although not of 
capital beauty, have nevertheleſs their merit'[21]. -- 


[20] See Cat. n. 312 and 302. 

Theſe have no relation to Fheſeus, and were taken from different places. There 
being many pieces of this kind which are not of importance enough to merit a par- 
ticular explanation; in order not to rob the public of the pleaſure of obſerving the 
guſto of the ancients in this way, it was thought proper to fill up ſome vacancies 
with them. 


21] Vitruvius vii. 5. and Pliny xxxv. 10. inform us what, and how great a part 


ol houſes was allotted to theſe pretty trifles in ſtucco-painting. 
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HIS picture [2] is the companion of the preceding, 
and is executed in a manner [3] not inferior to it; but 
the deſign is not fo clear. The child who is ſuckled by the 
hind may be Telephus. This incident certainly favours that 
name [4]. The reſt of the figures ſeem to bear a relation to 
him [5]. His father Hercules, adorned with his moſt remark- 


2 | Found at Reſina along with the Theſeus. 
3] The ſame ſkill is diſcernible in the deſign of this piece, and in the attitudes 
of the figures, as well as the ſame manner of colouring. 

[4] Diadorus iv. 33. writes that Corytus called the child Ty\:Fo, wo v Truong 
tat: Telephus, from the hind which had nouriſhed him. Apollodorus iii. 9. Hyginus 
f. 99. Pauſanias ix. 31. obſerve, that among other beautiful works of excellent 
artiſts which he had ſeen at Helicon, was a hind giving ſuck to the little Telephus, 

[ 5 ] Hercules, returning victorious from the war againſt the Spartans, paid a viſit 
in Arcadia to king Alcus; and having ſecretly violated Auge, the daughter of his 
hoſt, he departed. Alcus, finding that his daughter was with child, delivered her 
to Nauplius his confident, to be thrown into the ſea : whilſt he was conducting her, 
ſhe, being taken with the pains of childbirth, feigned ſome other buſineſs, retired 
into a neighbouring grove near Mount Parthenus, and there being delivered of her 
infant, concealed him among the buſhes, and returned to her company. Arriving 
at Nauplia, ſhe was not drowned, according to the cruel injunction of her father, 
bur ſold to ſome travellers, who ſailed for Afia, and there ſold her to Teuthras 
king of Myſia. In the mean time the infant, being left near Mount Parthenius, 
was found by the ſhepherds of king Corytus, juſt as a hind was going to give him 
ſuck. The ſhepherds took him and carried him to their maſter, who ordered him 
to be brought up in the family under the name of Telephus. When he was grown 
a man, he had a mind to conſult the orac at Delphi, in order to diſcover his pa- 
rents; and receiving for anſwer, that he ſhould learn who they were from Teuthras ; 
on his arrival at court, he was acknowledged by his mother, and declared by 
Teuthras his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, who allo gave him his daughter Argiope in 
marriage. Thus Diodorus relates this adventure, iv. 33. Apollodorus however, ii; 7. 
and iii. 9. will have it, that Age concealed Telephus in the temple of Minerva; that, 


able 


5 See Catalogue, n. 123. 
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able attributes [6], attentively ſurveys him, whilſt a young 
nymph, diſtinguiſhed by wings, fome ears of corn, and a 
crown of olive [7], points at him with her finger. In the 
being found by Alus, he was expoſed on mount Parthenius; and that Auge was 


conſigned to Nauplius to be put to death. But Strabs xii. p. 615, upon the autho- 
rity of Euripides, relates, that Auge and her fon Telephus, being ſhut up together in 


a cheſt, were thrown into the fea by Alzus; and that, by the direction of Minerva, 


the cheſt being driven into the mouth of the river Caicus, Auge was taken to wife 
by king Teuthras, and Telephrs adopted, who afterwards ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom. Paruſanias viii. 4. writes, that Hecatacus was of the ſame opinion; but 
he elſewhere gives various accounts of theſe matters, and fays in the viiith book, 
47, 48, and 54, that the fountain was to be ſeen in Arcadia near which Auge was 
deflowered by Hercules; alſo the Temple of Lucina e yo9o4, ſo called, becauſe Auge 
in that place, being taken with the pains of childbirth, fell upon her knees, and in that 
poſture brought forth Telephus. And oppojite thereto they fei the. bed of Telephus, 
fo called becauſe near mount Parthenius he was expoſed in bis infancy by his mother, 
and nouriſhed by a hind. Others believe, as indeed Paiſanias himſelf affirms, x. 28. 
that Auge, being pregnant by Hercules, brought forth her ſen in Myſia; and that be 
very much reſembled his father. | 

[6] Hefrod, in his poem of the ſhield, 128, &c. not only attributes to Hercules 
the bow and arrows, but arms him likewiſe with every fort of military accoutre— 
ments. The firſt however who aſcribed to this hero the club and lion's ſkin, as his 
proper attributes, was the author of a poem entitled Heraclea. Strabo xv. p. 688. 
writes: That giving to Hercules the in of a lion, and a club, was the invention of 
him who compoſed the Heraclea, Piſander or whoever it was : for the ancient ſtatues do 
not repreſent Hercules in this manner. Although it is dubiouſly expreſſed here who 
was the author of Heraclca; this poem has been generally attributed to Pifander, 
S$trabo himſelf ſays, xiv. p. 655, Piſander, the author of the poem of Heraclea, was: 
of Rhodes. Suidas in lea» writes, Heraclea, the poem of Piſander, contains in 
two books the atchievements of Hercules : this author firſt repreſented Hercules with a 
club. Pauſanias ii. 37, and vil. 22, cites Piſander of Camirus, as the author of 
a poem on the deeds of Hercules. And in Theocritus there is an epigram in praiſe- 
of this ancient poet. Be that as it may, this is certain, that the lion's ſkin and 
club are fo peculiarly the attributes of Hercules, that the bow and arrows, where- 
we meet with either of them, ſeem fuperfluous. T heocrizus, in order to charatterize 
chis hero, ſays: 

% Ape Tc Duc» oc, Xeon Ann 7 KOI,” 
Viewing the ſavage ſkin and maſſy club. 

And on antiques he is repreſented with one or the other, and moſt commonly. 
with both. However, there are inſtances in which the bow, the arrows, the ſkin, 
and the club, are all joined together. Tertullian, to deride this hero ſo famous in, 
ſtory, calls him by the name of Scy7alo-ſagitti-pelliger, De Pallio, c. iv. num. 3. 
Our Painter then having united all the attributes, each of which ſuffices to diſtin— 
guiſh Hercules from every one elle ; without doubt intended to repreſent to us na 
other than this hero. 

. [7] Wings, and garlands of leaves or flowers, are charaQcriſtic of Genii: books, 
gems, medals, bas-reliefs, furniſh us with abundance of inſtances. The Genii are 
majeſtic 
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majeſtic dame who appears in a fitting poſture, crowned 
with flowers, a baſket of fruit [8] at her ſide, and a ruſtic 
ſtaff in her left hand; is meant to be exhibited the tutelary 
deity of the expoſed infant [g], or his country, as another 
circumſtance ſuggeſts [10], The young Faunus, or Pan 
[11], whichever it is, accompanying this lady, is a 


repreſented under both ſexes. See Nat. Com. iv. 3. and Montfaucon t. i. P. ii. lib. 
2. c. 13. F5. And in tab. cc. n. 5. Victory and Fortune are both repreſented 
with wings. See Plutarch de Virt. & Fort. Rom. Ovid. Triſt. ii. 169. and Pacat. 
in Panegyr. To the goddeſs of Peace, beſides the crown of olive, and the cars of 
corn, which are her peculiar ſymbols; wings are alſo ſometimes given. Cupert Apother/. 
Hom. p. 178. This uncertainty has ſuggeſted various opinions to our critics. One 
maintains, that the figure thus diſtinguiſhed, repreſents Ceres; another will have it 
to be meant for Providence, induced by the expreſſion of Strabo xiii. p. 615, (who, 
recounting the adventure of Telephus, ſays, that he was faved Ag mporeic;, by the 
providence of Minerva) and by another of Apolicdorus n. 7. who writes, that Tele- 
pbus was nurſed by a hind, under a certain divine Providence. This opinion differs 
not materially from another, that fortune might have been deſigned here: for what 
the vulgar called fortune, philoſophers acknowledged to be the providence of the 
gods. And indeed on ſome medals of the times immediately ſucceeding Titus, pro- 
vidence is repreſented with ears of corn, | 

8 | Grapes and pomgranates. | 
95 Every thing has been offered that can be ſuppoſed, to give any information 
with regard to this nymph, or deity, whichever it is. Auge, Lucina, Mi- 
nerva, and others of the ſame kind, have been mentioned: but all of them liable 
to ſome rational objections. Many have, with ſome ſhow of probability, held, 
that it muſt be the goddeſs Tellus, called by the Greeks Kepc/pop@-, the nurſe of in- 
fants. Suidas, and Pauſanias, I. 22, make mention of her. This goddels, as every 
one knows, being often taken for the great mother, for Ops, for Flora, (all which 
mean one and the ſame deity), is very properly accompanied by the god Pan, whom 
Pindar calls Mag peyonus N, .: the follower of the great mother, or as Ariſ- 
totle, Rhet. ii. 24. explains him, pyanxg Oe bci, according to Weſſe- | 
ling*'s Remark on Diodor. iii. 58. v. 36. And the tame lion is a circumſtarc: that 
agrees very well. 

[10] It has been ſuggeſted, that this goddeſs repreſents Mya, in which Telephus 
was born, or certainly reigned; and of which the foil is called by Pindar, I. viii. 
108. ym, abounding with vines; or Arcadia, a place equally fertile; and in this 
caſe Pan, the principal deity of that country, might, wiuh much propriety, accom- 
pany her. 

[ 11] The ſhepherd's crook, the pipe, and tiger's or panther's ſkin, were the 
proper ſymbols of the god Pan, repreſenting nature. See Nat. Com. v. 6.. It is 
true that Pan is alſo figured with horns, and a beard ; nevertheleſs, appearing ſome- 
times without either, the Pan of the Greeks is confounded with the Taunus of the 
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circumſtance that may contribute to particularize her [12]. 


Latins. Juſtin. xliii. 1. 6. fays, © In hujus radicibus templum Lycaeo, quem 
* Gracci Pana, Romani Lupercum appellant, conſtituit.“ 
Ovid agreeably to this ſays, Fa/t. v. 101. 
„ Semicaper coleris cinftutis, Faune, Lupercis.” 
And Horace, l. i. od. 17. 
« Velox amocnum ſaepe Lucretlem 
« Mutat Lyeaeo Faunus.” 

[12] There remains ſome doubt about this figure ; no plauſible reaſon being given 
why, upon ſuppoſition that the ſitting lady repreſents Arcadia, or even Terra, the 
god Pan ſhould be painted in the form of a youth. This doubt, in conjunction 
with another {till greater, from the appearance of an eagle in the picture; for 
which it is exceeding difficult to account; has given occaſion to advance an- 
other conjecture. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus relates, i. p. 34. that there was current 
in Italy an ancient tradition that Hercules had a fon called Latinus, by a young wo- 
man of the north, (x 7@- vr&0G» xcors) 5 and that, having given in marriage 
this young lady ro Faunus, king of the Aborigines, Latinus was believed to be the 
ſon of Taunus. Suidas, agreeably to this account, under the word Achuet writes 
thus: Telephus, ſurnamed Latinus, the ſon of Hercules, gave the name of Latins to a 
people before called Cetii, They were afterwards called Italians, from one ſtalus; 
then Aencadae from Aeneas ; and laſtly Romans from Romulus. It is true that Kufter, 
upon this paſſage, writes: Haec inepta omnino ſunt, et ex putidis lacunis hauſta, 
quibus gemina legas apud Cedrentm et Joannem Malalam,” Now that this paſſage 
is not to be found in all the manuſcripts, and perhaps only in that belonging to- 
Portus, may be allowed: but that the contents of it ſhould be throughout fooliſh and 
falſe, cannot well be advanced; fince it is very true, that the Latins were once called 
Cz7ii, a name derived from Cettim, the grandſon of Japhet, and great grandſon of 
Noah, Gen. c. x. Mention is made of this name by ancient authors. Homer Od. A. 
5 20. and elſewhere. The tradition contained in that paſſage is not then entirely 
to be rejected; and it deſerves the more attention, becauſe Plutarch in his 
life of Romulus, at the beginning, writes, that Rome was ſo called, according to 
ſeme, from Roma, the daughter of Telephus and wife of Aeneas. He alſo adds, that the 
lady, whom Hercules was concerned dit, was called Faula, or Flaura ; and the worſhip 
of the goddeſs Tlara «vas very ancient in Latium, being antecedent even to the founda- 
tion of Rome. Varrs de Lingua Latina, lib. iv. and others, hold that Arizrz was 
the ſecret name of thut city. Now, though all theſe conjectures taken ſeparately 
may be weak, yet if ey are all put together, we may perhaps venture to pro— 
nounce, that by the fitting lady, the goddeſs Flora may be intended; that ſhe has 
with her the young Taunus, who was thought to be the father of Latinus or Tele- 
phus, to particularize whom the hind may have been added; that peace or victory 
points out to Hercules, in his fon, his illuttrious deſcendants ; and that, as the eagle 
explains the deſign of the Pinter, in ſhowing the origin of that warlike and victo- 
rious people; lo the tame on diſcovers, that the time alluded to is the age of the 
lrſt Caeſars, when the whole world reſpected the Roman power. Others, to whom 
luch a conjecture appears more ingenious than true, think the Painter rather in- 
tended to repreſent Te/ephus expoled near mount Partheninus, in Arcadia; and that, 
to ſhadow out this country, he placed the god Pan near the goddeſs Tellus, the 
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The eag/e[13], and the ame /ion[14], which the Painter 


no doubt introduced into his piece in order to render his de- 
ſign more clear, make it in fact more obſcure [I 5 |. 
The little frieze [16] which fills up the vacancy at the bot- 


nurſe of infants, accompanied by her pacific lion; which goddeſs commands the 
hind to ſuckle the infant, whom Providence, or ſome ſuch deity, ſhows to Hereule: 65 
and diſcovers to him the adventure, pointing out in the eagle the extraction of th 
hero. This ſecond conjecture ſeems not ſo far-fetched as the other ; both 3 
are equally attended with this difficulty, that Roman ſubjects were not uſually in- 
troduced into Grecian pictures. But it may be anſwered, that Herculaneum was not 
a city placed in the heart of Greece, but in the neighbourhood of Rome itſelf ; 
which city, at the time theſe pictures were moſt probably drawn, ſhe was obliged 
to flatter, through a deſire to pleaſe, or from neceſſity: and in the proſecution 
of this work, we ſhall ſee Roman affairs introduced in our pictures. 

[13 ] Pauſanias viii. 31. mentions having ſeen in Arcadia, a ſtatue of Bacchus, 
upon whoſe thyrſus was an eagle: and adds, that he was ignorant of the reaſon 
of it. Meurſius on the Caſſandra of Lycophron, v. 658, p. 78, remarks, that the 
eagle uſed to be given to heroes in general; perhaps becauſe the very loſty flight 
of that bird expreſles their elevated genius, 

[14] The ion is alſo a proper attendant on heroes, to expreſs their valour; and 
accordingly uſually appears on the ſepulchres of military men. Pauſanias x. 
40. tells us: that near the city of Chaeronea is the fepulchre of thoſe Thebans who 
died fighting againſt Philip. There is no inſcription, but only a lion by way of 
device, to denote their magnanimity. Ptolomacus Hephaeſtion in Photius Bib. Cod. 
190. relates, that theſe ſepulchral lions are a ſymbol of the ſtrength of Hercules, 
The eagle and lion then, being conſidered as ſymbols, may be equally ſuitable to 
Telephus and Hercules. A living lion, however, ſhould feem ſuperfluous, where 
there is the ſkin of another: but as ſeveral lions were killed by Hercules, fo among 
the antique gems of Auguſtinus, p. ii. t. 39. there is a Hercules adorned with the 
ſpoils of one lion, in the act of killing another. 

[15] All the above conjectures, each of which has ſome reaſons to ſupport ir, 
prove the very great difficulties there are to encounter, in deciding upon the ſubject 
of this picture. And to confeſs the truth, to infer from the circumſtance of the 
eagle, that it is a Roman ſubject, is too far-fetched : and to make it only a general 
ſymbol of heroiſm, is too ſimple. As to the lion, if it has no connection with the 
ſitting lady, the meaning of it remains very obſcure; eſpecially it we contider the 
pacific poſture in which it is painted. It avails but little to ſay, that the winged 
nymph with the ears of corn in her hand, crowned with olive; and Hercules him- 
felf in an attitude of repoſe, With the crown uſually denoting victory or divinity ; 
and in a word, all the other figures, who are crowned to expreſs a facrifice, ur 
other joyful ſolemnity, convey the ſame idea with the tameueſs of the lion: Lnce 
all this only renders the defign of the Painter full more intricate, 

16] Catalogue, n. 209, 
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tom of the plate, is ſlightly touched, but with ſpirit [17]. 


- . 


[17] This frieze, which has no relation to Telephus, and was found in a different 
place, is probably part of ſome ornament in fictitious architecture. And the Painter 
' ſeems to have intended an imitation of thoſe ornaments which architects place in the 
| fronts of their buildings. The ends of the beams were covered with 7zriglyphs : 
the intertignia, or ſpaces between the triglyphs, were called metopae; on theſe 
they uſually carved the heads of oxen or rams, as may be ſeen in the ancient edi- 
fices. Vitruv. iv. 2. and 3, writes thus: © Ita diviſiones tignorum tectae trigly- 
« phorum diſpoſitione, intertignium, et opam habere in Doricis operibus coeperunt 
« — utraque enim et inter denticulos, et inter triglyphos quae ſunt intervalla, 
*« metopae nominantur : opas enim Graeci tignorum cubilia, et aſſerum appellant, 
« uti noſtra cava, columbaria. Ita quod inter duas opas eſt intertignium, id 
« metopa eſt apud eos nominatum.” And in the front of a temple, with four co- 
1 | lumns, there were eight trig/yphs, or opae, and ſeven metopae. | 
1 | The Painter then ſeems to have deſigned by the eight ovals, to repreſent the ex- 
mr tremities of the beams, covered with little figures inſtead of triglyphs ; and by 
I! the ſeven rams heads the intertignia, or metopae. Wuhoſoever ſhould undertake to 
| give an account of the little figures, would certainly undertake a very difficult taſk. 
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H1S picture, every part of which is wonderfully beau- 
tiful, repreſents the firſt labour [2] of Hercules [3]; 
who, when he was juſt born (as a certain author, with little 
probability however, pretends [ 4 ]), or whilſt he was yet an in- 
fant [5], as he is here deſcribed, ſtrangled the two /erpents [6] 


1] Catalogue, n. 119. 
8 Phileſtratus the younger, in Imag. v. which is called Heexang & onapyoarus, 
Hercules in ſadilling cloaths, ſays, #a4 ty:Mzg in tov chν, and Ovid. Met. ix. 67. 
Cunarum labor eſt angues ſuperare mearum.“ 


It was then-the firſt labour of Herculcs, but none of the twelve enjoined him by 


Euriſtheus, 

[ 3] Amphitryon, being engaged in the war againſt the Teleboans, was abſent 
from Thebes, where his wife A/cmena remained. Jupiter aſſumed his likeneſs, and 
lay with her one night only ; but he lengthened the night in ſuch a manner, that 
it was as long as two or three, or even nine nights, according to various traditions. 
Ampbitryon returning ſoon after, was ſurprized at the coldneſs with which his wife 
received him ; and underſtanding that it was becauſe ſhe ſuppoſed this not to be his 
firſt arrival, he conſulted the diviner Tireſias about it, from whom he diſcovered 
what Jupiter had done. Alcmena at her time brought forth two ſons, Hercules 
begotten by Jupiter, and Iphiclus by Amphitryon : but Juno, out of hatred to her 
rival, threw two monſtrous ſerpents into the cradle of the infants: [phiclus being 
much terrified, Hercules attacked and flew them. This is the account of Apollodo- 
rus, Biblicth. lib. ii. and of the Greek and Latin poets who ſpeak of the genera- 
tion, deſcent, and recognition of Hercules. This amorous intrigue of Jupiter is 
the ſubje& of the firſt comedy of Plautus, which we ſhall examine more at large 
preſently. | 

[4] Plaut. Amph. act. v. ſc. 1: 

| 5 Apollodorus, in the place quoted above, ſays, that Hercules was already eight 
months old; and Theocritus, Id. xxiv. 1. calls him den, ten months of age; an 
opinion more probable and more conſiſtent with our picture. | 

[6] © Alterum altera apprehendit eos manu perniciter.” Plant, act. v. ſc. 1. 
Tuus too Apollodorus, Theecritus, Phileflratus, and others, repreſent it: there is a 
gem which treats the ſubject in the ſame manner. 
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ſent by Juno [7] to kill him: Alemena [&] appears in an atti- 


tude [9] that with great life expreſſes all her terror. 

On one fide is painted Jupiter ſeated on his :hrone [10] 
with a /courgeſ11] in his right hand, as if in act to drive 
away the ſerpents; and with a /ceprre[12] in his left. On 
the other fide 4:phitry9n holds in his arms [13] the terrified 
Iphiclus [14]. Were this picture to be compared with that of 


[7 ] This is the common ſtory ; and accordingly Diadorus iv. 9. ſays, Juno com- 
miſhoned two aragons to kill the little Hercules; but graſping one in each hand, 
he ſtrangled them. On account of this action, the infant, who was at firſt named 
Alcides, was called by the Argives (Hande, ori J, Hpoy eoyer 24>), Hercules, 
becauſe he derived his glory from Juno : but Pherecydes, a very ancient hiſtorian, in 
Apollodorus, will have it, that Amphitryon threw the ſerpents into the cradle, in 
order to diſtinguiſh his own ſon. 

[8] From Perſeus and Andromeda, among other children, ſprung Alcacus, Llec— 
tryon and Stheneleus: of Alcacus and Hipponome were born Amphitryon and his liſter 
Anaſſo : from her and Electryen her uncle, ſprung a daughter Alcmena, who was rhe 
wife of Amphitryon her couſin. Stheneleus and Nicippe had a fon Eur iſtheus, who 
was afterwards king of Mycenac, whom Hercules was condemned to ſerve for twelve 
years, and to accompliſh as many labours, enjoined him by the king. Abollodor. 
Bibl. lib. ii. Plutarch in Theſeus, and the Scholiaſt of Pindar, od. vii. 49. ſay, that 
Alcmena was the daughter of Eledlryon and of Lyſidice, the daughter of Pelops, 
whom Diodorus, iv. 9. calls Eu dice. 

ſ9] Phile/trat us, imgg. V. repreſents her as ſhe is here: anaurles, xa U- 
ONT e: GET COT HTC g EUWHGy CETCH 0) T7 KOH Te WEARS EXT: /oaouwra., Pindar p- iv. 
304. calls Alcmena nA: Poco! And Statius Thebaid. vi. 288. ſays, that ſhe bore, 
by way of ornament, three moons : 

«© Tergemina crinem circundata J. una : 
perhaps in memory of the triple night which palled in the begetting of Hercules. 
In our painting, the whole head of Alcmena is fo much damaged, that the outlines 
are hardly diſtinguiſhable, 
to | The throne here painted is the ſame as on medals and bas-rcliefs, 
[1] The Dei Averrunci are thus repreſented, La Chauſſe, tom. i. ſed. i. tab. 33. 

12 It is not long, like a Jance, and held upright, as in many ancient mo- 
numents ; but ſhort, and as it appears in ſome others. See Teithii Antiq. 
Homer. lib. ii. c. 4. $4. The ſceptre is ſo peculiarly the enſign. of Jupiter; 
that when the gods, eſpecially Jupiter, were invoked in the ratification of peace, 
the perſon who took the oath held in his hand a ſceptre, as the ſymbol of that 
deity. Servius on Aen. xii. 206. 

[13] Iphiclus, awakening his parents with his cries, was taken up in the arms of 
his father: a circumſtance mentioned by Screws. 

[14] Alcmena had bound herſelf by an oath, to marry none except him, who 
3 revenge the death of her brothers, flain by the ſons of Pterelas, king of the 
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Zeuxis, deſcribed by Pliny [15], the great reſemblance diſ- 
| cernible between them | 16] might create a ſuſpicion, that our 
f Painter had partly imitated ſo excellent an original. 

The ſingular manner in which Amphitryon is habited with | 

a tunic 17, a hood [18], and mantle | 19], deſerves particular | 

| 
| 
| 
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Teleboans. Amphitryon, to obtain the lady, undertook a war againſt them, and re- 
duced them to ſubjection. In the mean time Jupiter, aſſuming the figure of Am- 
phitryon, lay with Alcmena. It is indeed generally agreed, that Jupiter enjoyed 
Alcmena firſt ; and as Apollodorus calls Hercules one night older than Iphiclus, ſo 


Theccritus, Id. xxx. 2. ſtiles Iphiclus a night younger than Hercules. Plautus alone | 
| pretends. the contrary, expreſſing himſelt thus in the prologue of Ampbitr yon, | 
8 u. 102 and 103. 


Is (Amphitryon) priuſquam hinc abiit in exercitum 
© Gravidam Alcumenam uxorem fecit ſuam.“ 

And he repeats it again, act. v. ſc. 2. 

We have already remarked, that this poet differs from the common opinion, in 
ſuppoſing Hercules, when juſt born, to have ſtrangled the ſerpents. But as Plautus | 
in that play differs widely from the received accounts in the ſtory itſelf, ſo he departs ö 
likewiſe from probability, and the ſeverity of dramatic laws. For whereas the | 
action of a fable ought not to be prolonged beyond two days; he, on the other | 
hand, makes !-rcu/es, in three nights, to be begotten, born, and ſo ſurprizingly | 
grown, as to be able to ſtrangle the ſerpents; for all which matters more months 
are required. Beſides all chis, he confounds together the comic ſock and the buſkin 
of tragedy, intitling his drama a 7ragi-comedy : meaning by that name to inſinuate, 
that the characters are not or dinary perſons, ſucli as uſually appear in comedy; but 
"the ſupreme Jupiter, the divine Mercury, the prince Amphitrym, and the heroine 
Alemena. It is true, that in this Plautus has perhaps imitated Rhynton the Taren- 
tine poet, who invented the 7/aro-tragcedia, a name given by him to thoſe plays 
(which afterwards obrained the name of Rhyntonicae), in which the facetiouſneſs 
of comedy. was applied to tragic ſubjects. Now Athenaeus having mentioned a 
Play of Rhynuton's called Amphitryon, it is probable, that from this piece Plautus 
took his 7ragi-comedy. But we do not know whether Rhynton had jumbled together 
ſo many in aprobable events. The authority however of thoſe who attend to com- 
mon ſenſe, ought ever to carry more weight ihan that of a man who gives a looſe 
to invention for the ſake of ridicule. 

[1c] Pliny xxxv. 9. © Magnificus eſt Jupiter ejus in throno, adſtantibus diis, 
«et 3 inſans dracones ſtrangulans, Alcmena matre coram pavente, et Am- 
„ phitryone.“ 

165 he want of the other deities in our picture (which perhaps the compaſs 
of the flucco would not admit) is compenſated by ſome other matters, which the 
Painter (for Pliny has not explained it) either met with in the picture of Leuxis, or 
drew from ſome other ſource. 

[17] Thar _ of tunic which reaches don to the wriſt of both hands is called 
oy elfidates 179), Pollux vii. 58, Gellins. vii. 12. 
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attention: his haz [20], his buſkins [21], and Alcmena's 
flippers | 221], are worthy of conſideration. The collar which the 
young Hercules wears, ſeems by its colour to be of ſilver [23]. 

The little plate 24] at the bottom of this, is part of a fi- 
niſhing of ſome ornamental piece, ſuggeſted by fancy; and 
has no relation to Hercules. 


[18] Over the tunic appears the Vd, which covers the ſhoulders, long behind, 
and ſhort before; and this was the true form of the hood, of which, till now, no- 
thing was known but the name. Suidas in Enwug. Pollux vii. 49. ſays, however, 
that it was proper to women. 

[19] The mantle, or pallium, was the uppermoſt garment, Nonius xiv. 26. and 
was properly a Grecian dreſs. Suctonius Aug. c. 98. 5. Homer gives it to his heroes, 
Iliad. ii. 43. Od. iii. 467, &c. 

[20] Plautus introduces on the ſtage both the real and the pretended 4mphitryon, 
with a petaſus, Prol. v. 144. 

Tum meo patri torulus inerit aureus 

% Sub petaſo : id ſignum Amphitryoni non erit.” 
This kind of hat was worn by travellers, Plautus, Merc. v. 2. and P/eud, ii. 4. 
That of Amphitryon, which we ſce here, was for the ſame uſe. ; 

[21] The Greeks for the moſt part went bare-foot: upon a journey, they 

uſed to wear ſhoes. Homer, in Hymn. Mercur. v. 83. Spanheim ad Callim. Hymn. in 

: Apoll. v. 34. In theſe of Amphitryon's the ſole appears to be very ſubſtantial, where- 
as it was uſually made of thin leather, of reeds or broom wove or plaited, or elſe of 
cork, Xenoph. Cyropaed. viii. p. 142. The aperture of that part which goes 
half way up the leg is laced together by ſmall thongs of leather. : 

[22] They ſeem to be of the fineſt ſkin, and reſemble a good deal the ſlippers 
which are now worn by our women. : 

(23) Such collars of gold or ſilver were common ornaments for children. See 
Scheffer de Torquibus. 

[24] Catalogue, n. 180. 
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N this picture [2], the merit of which may ſafely be ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of connoiſſeurs, who have always 
looked upon it with admiration, 1s repreſented the young 
Achilles, learning of the centaur Chiron to play upon the harp, 
or lyre[3]. The whole is worthy of being obſerved with at- 
tention, In the centaur [4], beſides his attitude [ 5], the ſkin 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 370. 

[ 2] Found with the next at Reſina, in 1739. 

[ 3 |] For the full illuſtration of this picture we might refer the reader to the Lo- 
mericus Achilles of Drelincourt, or to Fabretti in Tab. Iliad. p. 355, &c. or to 
the Article of Achilles in Bayle only. But the end for which theſe notes are intended, 
obliges us to make obſervations which to many may not appear new, and which 
every body may eaſily find. We write them principally for thoſe, who either 
cannot, or do not chooſe to conſult other books about theſe plates ; not omitting how- 
ever to refer to the authors themſelves, for the fake of thoſe who may not be in- 
clined to take our word. 

[4] Saturn having an amorous intercourſe with Philyra, the daughter of Oceanus, 
was ſurpriſed by his wife Rhea. He immediately transformed himſelf into a horſe, 
and Philyra fled to mount Pelion ; where ſhe brought forth Chiron, of a figure par- 
taking both of man and horſe. Apollon. Argon. ii. And ſuch was the grief and 
ſhame which Philyra ſuffered on account of this monſtrous birth, that ſhe deter- 
mined not to ſurvive it, and obtained of Jupiter the favour of being transformed 
into a lime tree. Hyginus, fab. 138. 

Others tell the ſtory, that [x:0n being enamoured of Juno, had the aſſurance to 
make uſe of violence; and that the goddeſs, to avoid the encounter, ſubſtituted a 
clond which repreſented her own figure: from this conjunction ſprang Chiron, the 
firſt of the race of the centaurs. See Nat. Com. iv. 12. and vii. 3. He was a very 
zult and wiſe man: the inventor of botany, and very ſkilful in chirurgery, whence 
ze had his name: he was the inſtructor of Ac/culapius in medicine, of Hercules in 
:iitronomy, and of Achilles in muſic, of which he was a very great maſter, Hyginus 
iron. Pott. ii. in Centaur. Apollod. Biblioth. iii. Philsftralus Heroic. ix. mentions 
her heroes being inſtiucted by Chiron. Suidas in Ne ſays, that he firſt intro- 
Zuced the uſe of herbs into medicine, and wrote poetical precepts in the art for 

bite; and having likewiſe invented medicines for horſes, he obtained the name 
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with which he is covered [6], the plant which forms his gar- 
land [-], and above all, the pleclrum, which he holds in his 
right hand [5], ofter themſelves to our conſideration. 

In Achilles [o] the ſandals indeed [10] ſeem a violation of 


of Centaur. Some are of opinion, that Chiron being wounded with an arrow by 


Hercules, and being unable to cure the hurt, died of it: Others tell us, that he ap- 
plied the herb called Centaury, and was healed. Plin. xxv. 6. 
[5] Thus Statins, Achil. i. 125. repreſents him: 
« « imos ſubmiſſus in armos.” 

[6] Chiron was the firſt who exerciſed himſelf in hunting; and on that account 
the ſkin of a wild beaſt appears in character. Though this cloathing belonged to 
the Centaurs in general ; as the companions of Bacchus. Buonarroti in Cameo del 
Trionfo di Bacco, p. 438. 

[7] This is not very diſtinguiſhable: it is not however 7vy with which the Cen- 
taurs are uſually crowned. Pliny deſcribes ſeveral plants, which took their name 
from Chiron. XXV. 4. * Tertium panaces Chironion cognominatur ab inven- 
tore: Folium ejus Lapatho ſimile, majus tamen et hirfutius.—Quartum genus 
panaces ab codem Chirone repertum, Centaurion cognominatur. Eſt Chironis in- 
ventum ampelos, quae vocatur Chironia.” In the fame book, chap. vi.“ Cen- 
taurio curatus dicitur Chiron, quum Herculis excepti hoſpitio pertractanti arma, 
ſagitta excidiſſet in pedem; quare aliqui Chironion vocant: folia ſunt lata, et 
oblonga, ſerrata ambiru.” In xxiv. 14. he mentions, “ pyxacanthon Chiro- 
niam:“ and in xxvi. 14. Herbam Chironiam.” The painter perhaps had one 
of theſe in view. 

[g Pignorius de Servis, p. 80. makes mention of the moſt uncommon forms of 
Pizdra. On two bas-reliets in Mont/aucon Ant. Expl. t. i. p. i. tab. 59 and 60. 
there are ſome which are like ſmall tuiks. Ours here molt reſembles that which we 
meet with in Buonarret!'s Offervationi ſopra i Medaglioni, p. 368. 

[9] Thetrs, the daughter of Chiron, according to the poet Epicharmus ; or of 
Nereus, according to the common tradition, being the moſt beautiful of women, 
was eagerly delired by Jupiter, by Neptune, and Apollo: but becauſe Prometheus 
had foretold her, that her fon ſhould be more valiant and renowned than his father, 
no god would hold commerce with her; and 7vpier decreed her to be the wife 
of a mortal. She was given in marriage to Pelcus, the fon of Acacus and Endeis, 
Apollodorus Bib. iii. Hygin. Fab, 54. From Peleus and Thelis ſprang Achilles; and 
his mother being defirous to render him invulnerable, dipped him in the Stygian 
lake, holding him by one heel, in which part, becauſe untouched by the water, 
he remained liable to be wounded. Fulgent. Mythel. iii. 7. Servius ad Aeneid. vi. 57. 
Many reaſons have been aſſigned to account for the name of Achilles; ſome ima- 
gining him to be fo called quaſi «14425; others quaſi 9g. Every thing on this 
jubject has been diligently collected by Bayle, in the ſecond article of Achilles. In 
the, ſirſt article, (Where on the authority of Ptolemy in Photius Biblioth, Cod. 190. 
he ſpeaks of many of the name of Achilles beſides the ſon of Thetis) he rej-ts 
all rheſe etymologies ; and aflerts, that Chiron named the famous hero his pupil 
leg, becauſe that was the name of Chiron's maſter, It is however difputed, 
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the co//ume ; but on the other hand, the action of the fingers, 


which are repreſented ſtriking the cords | 11 | of the inſtru- 
ment [12], is proper enough. 


whether Chiron did educate our Achilles. We have remarked, plate iii. note [5] 
that Homer, II. ix. affirms Achilles to have been educated by Phoenix ; attributing; 
only to Chiron the having inſtructed him in the knowledge of plants, II. xi. 877, &c. 
Some have thought to reconcile Homer with all the other authors who attribute ſuch 
a charge to Chiron; but they have not ſucceeded happily. See Bayle, art. Achilles, 
rem. C. Be that as it may, Homer, Il. ix. 186, &c. ſays, that Achilles ſhutting 
himſelf up in his tent, on account of his chagrin for having loſt Briſczs, amuſed 
himſelf with playing upon his hre. Phileſtratus Heroic. c. 19. beſides muſic, attri- 
butes poetry alſo to Achilles. Every thing elſe which is related of this hero is very 
well known. It being impoſſible to take Troy without him, and he being doomed 
to die under its walls; Thetrs, deſirous to withdraw him from his deſtiny, concealed 
him in a female dreſs, with Lycomedes king of Scyros: but he was diſcovered by the 
diligence of Ulyſſes; and, after having given very great prools of his valour, and 
of his wrath in the war, he was ſlain by Paris, under the direction of Apollo, juſt 
as he was betrothing himſelf to Polyxena,. the daughter of Priam. 

[10] Philoftratus, Epiſt. xxii. ſays, that Achilles was painted bare - foot. And 
indeed, as heroes were uſually repreſented with naked feet, it ſeemed peculiarly 
proper for Achilles, whoſe ſwiftneſs was ſo greatly celebrated. Whence he is con- 
tinually called by Homer wag wxvg : and Bayle Achilles rem. A. n. vi. obſerves, 
that perhaps this hero was feigned to have been nouriſhed by the marrow of lions, 
and of ſtags (as we read in Gregory Nazianzen Orat. xx.) ; only to expreſs his cha- 
rater : as if by ſuch ſort of food, Achilles became valorous and full of wrath like 
a lion, and ſwift in the race like a ſtag. In other reſpects, this picture of our 
Achilles is very like one of which Philoſtratus has given us a deſcription, Imag. ii. 
lib. 2, And in Heroic. c. 19. he ſpeaks minutely of his ſtature and ſhape. What 
Homer, Il. ii. 67 3. ſays of Nireus, that he was more beautiful than any one at Troy 
except Achilles, is a great elogium on his beauty. But much greater is the idea 
which the Scholiaſt upon Iliad. i. 131. makes us form of him, by ſtiling him the 
moſt beautiful of all the heroes. 

[11] Both hands were made uſe of in playing the harp : the Plectrum was held 
with the right hand, and the ſtrings touched with the left. Aſconius in Verr. i. 20. 
«. Quum canunt cithariſtae utriuſque manus funguntur officio : dextra plectro utitur; 
« et hoc eſt foris canere : ſiniſtra digitis chordas capit, et hoc eſt intus canere.”” 
See Bulenger de Theatro, ii. 39. Cicero in Verr. i. 20, ſpeaks of Aſpendius a famous 
performer upon the harp, who did every thing with the left hand alone: whence the 
expreſſions intus canere, and Aſpendii Cithari/tae, were proverbially applied to 
filchers, on account of their dexterity, and becauſe they knew how to conceal M hat 
they did. 

[12] There are many and various opinions about the invention of the harp and 
the lyre; and whether they are one and the ſame, or different inſtruments, Pau- 
ſanias, v. 14. writes thus: There was a tradition among the Greeks, that Mercury 
invented the lyre, Apollo the harp. But Plutarch de Muſica, p. 1131. relates, that 
Heraclides attributed the invention of the latter to Orpheus. On the other hand, 
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The building which makes the back-ground of the piece, 
and in which all the difficulty of it conſiſts [13], by no means 
correſponds with the clearneſs and perfection of the figures [14], 


Macrob. Sat. i. 19. Fulgent. Myth. i. 14. and all the poets, confound the inſtruments 
together; indiſcriminately attributing to Ai the /yre or the harp. There is equal 
doubt and uncertainty in determining the number of the ftrings. Diodorus, i. 16. 
ſays, that Mercury put three ſtrings to the lyre invented by him ; imitating the ſeaſons 
of the year : for he formed three tones, taking the acute from the ſummer, the gras 
from the winter, the natural from the ſpring. Macrobius Sat. 1. 19. and Nicomachus 
in Bocthius de Muſica, v. give four ſtrings to the lyre. Some are of opinion, that 
Corve bus added the fifth, and Hyagnis the /ixth. See Caęſius in Cael. Aſtron, Poet. in 
Lyra. But Homer Hymn. in Mercur. Virgil Aen. vi. 645. Horace, iii. Ode 11. and 
almoſt all the poets, make the ſtrings of the lyre to be ſeven. Plutarch Symp. ix. 
14. Macrobius Sat. i. 19. Callimachus Hymn. in Del. aflign three different reaſons 
for the number ſeven in the ſtrings of Apolls*s lyre. Leſius Avienus will have it, 
that Mercury formed the lyre with /even ſtrings in alluſion to the ſeven Pleiades, of 
which his mother Maia was one, and that Orpheus increaſed them to nine, in ho— 
nour of the nine muſes. Pliny vii. 36. has the following paſſage: © Citharam 
« Amphion, ut alii Orpheus, ut alii Linus invenit. Septem chordis additis Ter- 
«© pander. Octavam Simonides addidit : nonam Timotheus.“ Fulgentius Mythol. i. 
14. ſays, that the lyre of Apollo had ten ſtrings. Laſtly, Pauſanias, iii. 12. relates, 
that Timotheus, the Mileſian, was puniſhed by the Lacedaemonians, becauſe to the 
ſeven ſtrings of the ancients he added for others, upon his own harp. In our 
picture the inſtrument has eleven ſtrings, and is of the fame form as we commonly 
mect with upon gems, and other ancient monuments, and as authors have deſcribed 
it. Philoftratus lmag. x. lib. i. minutely delineates it, and enumerates its parts with 
exactneſs. Upon a marble in Span. Aliſcell. Er. Ant. p. 23, there is a harp of a 
triangular form. Spon obſerves, that in an epiſtle de generibus Muſices attributed to 
Ferom, we read, that the harp was formed like a A, with tweniy-four ſtrings, In 
one of our paintings, which will be explained in this volume, there is an inſtru- 
ment of the ſame form. For the reſt La Chauyfſe may be conſulted, Theſe. Er. Ant. 
tom. ii. ſec. iv. tab. iv. and v. where he has collected all the various inſtruments of 
this kind, which are to be met with on antiques, and learnedly explains them. As 
to the in{trument here painted, it ought in propriety of {pecch to be called a Phor-- 
minx, which diſlered not in any reſpect from the harp; but of which Bulenger de 
Theatr. ii. 37, obſerves, on the authority of Hefychius, that it was made to hang up, 
as it appears here. Homer too, ſpeaking of the harp.of Achilles, calls it Phorminx. 
[13 ] Not to mention the attitudes of the figures; the head of Chiron, and the 
nud of Achilles, are very pretty; and it there be a defect in any part, it may be im- 
puted rather to negligence, than error. The judgment of the connoifleurs bears 
teſtimony to the excellence and perfection of this painting; it can however receive 
no prejudice though any one ſhould think diflerently' of it: the critic will be pu— 
niſhed in ſhowing that he is not maſter of all its merit. 
[ 14 ] It being conjectured, that this and the following pidure were copies of 
Greek ſtatues, from a certain delicacy of taſte obſervable in them; both too being, 
of the ſame ſ ze, and found in the ſame place, and whercas Achilles and Chiron are 
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The two rounds [15] at the bottom of the plate [16] ſeem 
defigned for Bacchants. The firſt has in her left hand a zorch 
[17], and in her right, ſome inſtrument not eaſy to he deter- 
mined [18]. The ſecond holds in one hand a r:/bard | 1 95 
and in the other a Thyr/us [20]. 


repreſented in this ; and Pan and Olympus not improbably in the other : theſe cir- 
cumſtances have ſuggeſted to ſome that they were perhaps imitations of the beauti— 
ful Grecian groups of: Achilles and Chiron, and Olympus and Pan, which were placed 
in the Septa Julia, as Pliny writes, xxxvi. 5. The ſeeing on a gem in the Myer: 
Florentinum the figure of a Centaur inſt ructing Achilles, exactly like that in our pic— 
ture, confirmed the ſuſpicion : and the obſerving, that in the gem the centaur 10 y 
upon one ſide, gave room for a remark, that it might be occaſioned by its being 
copied from the ſame ſtatue, but taken in a different point of view. And becauſe 
the painter perhaps meant to ſhow that he had a mind to expreſs in their proper co- 
ours the two very groups which were ſo much admired in the S i], he add- 
ed to the two pictures that architecture in the back- ground, repreſenting the build- 
ings themſelves. This conjecture was rcliſhed as ingenious ; but has been oppoſed 
by very ſtrong objections, 

[1 5s] Catalogue, num. 354 and 2 335. 

[ 16 They have no relation to Achilles, nor were they found in the ſame place. 

(17 The myſteries of Bacchus being for the moſt part celebrated by night, his 
prieſteſſes very properly carry torches. See Buonarrett Trionfo di Bacco, p. 431 

[18] It ſeems a fort of inſtrument for the purpoſe of trimming and mending the 
ſtambeau. 

[19] Ribands and garlands of various colours, expreſſing feltiviry, were given 
to the prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 

[20] The Thi were the proper enſigns of the followers of Bacchus. Sce 
Buonarreti, p. 435. 
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AUSANIAS [2], deſcribing the beautiful pictures of 
Polygnotus, which he ſaw at Delphi, relates, that in one 
of them there was among other figures the ſatyr Mar/pas | 3 | 
ſitting upon a rock, with the young Olympus [4] by him, 
learning to play upon the flute [5]. And this ſeems to be the 


[1] Catalogue, n. 115. 
[2] Pauſanias, x. 30, © eu em mamas Nc ο “ NI cg, nw ON woes 
& gu70/ Tudo)” GW WH Ho GVAHY OCT HOPES O'NHAGE EY 0A" 


[3] Mythologiſts do not agree who was the father of Mar/yas. Hyginus, F. 165, 


calls Mar/yas the ſon of Ocagrus. Plutarch de Mujica, p. 11 3 3, Will have him to 


be the ſon of Hyagnis, Apollodorus Bib. i. calls him the fon of Olympus. All how- 
ever agree that he was born in Phrygia, and that, being an excellent player upon 
the flute, he challenged Apollo to contend with him upon the harp, and being van- 
quiſhed in the conteſt, was flayed alive by the god. Drodorus iii. 38. writes, 
that he was the inſeparable companion of the goddeſs Cybele, and of wonderful 
continence, having preſerved his chaſtity throughout his whole life. 

[ 4 ] Suidas mentions many of the name of Olympus : of ours theſe are his words: 
Olympus, ſon of Macon, of My/ia, a player on the flute, and a poet, a diſciple and 
friend of the ſatyr Marſyas, the ſou of Fagnis. Olympus lived before the Trojan war : 
from him mount Olympus in Myſia took its name. On the word Zwaununxy, he adds, 
that muſic was the occaſion of Olympuss diſgrace, as it had been that of his maſter. 
That Olympus was the diſciple of Maas, all agree. Phils}. i. Imag. 20 and 21, 
gives a charming repreſentation of this graceful youth, ſinging and playing in the 
company of the enamoured fatyrs, who in the abſence of Mar/yas look wantonly 
at him, and flock about him. And Ovid. Metam. vi. v. 292, ſpeaking of the fatal 
diſgrace which Mar/yas ſuffered from Apollo, fays, that his brother ſatyrs, and the 
bright Olympus, bewailed him: | 

Et ſatyri fratres, et tunc quoque clarus Olympus.” 

[ 5] It is controverted who was the original inventor of this inſtrument. Hyginuz, 
Fab. 165. ſays, that Minerva firſt formed it of the bone of a ſtag; but, that being 
derided by Juno and Venus (becauſe in blowing it her cheeks were puffed out, and 
it disfigured her face) ſhe threw it aſide; but meeting with Mar/yas, taught him 
to play it. Ovid. Faft, vi. 697, &c. elegantly deſcribes it. Others, according to 
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ſubject of the piece before us [6]. The ornament of archi- 
tecture, which we ſee in this and the foregoing picture, mani- 


Athenaeus, iv. p. 184, attribute to Mar/pas not only the invention of the flute, but 
allo of the Hyrinx. Suidas, under Marhas, writes, “ egig sperpe dic lern α 


cento Nu. Ka pare.” But under the word Oauur®: he ſeems to attribute the 


invention ot it to HHyagnis, and calls his fon Mar/yas his fcholar. In truth, the moſt 
common opinion favours Hyagnis as the inventor of this inſtrument, and the firſt who 
taught the art of playing it to others. Afpul. Florid. i. Marſyas and Olympus made 
additions, and brought the ute of the initruwent to perfection. Pauſanias indeed, 
x. 30. relates, that to Marſyas was attributed the Mi e eviyuc, that method of 
playing the flute which was made uſe of in the feſtivals of the great mother. And 
Diodorus, iii. 58. ſays, that Gyvele having invented the pipe compoſed of ſeveral reeds 
joined together, Marſyas her {olovcr tranſpoſed all the harmony of it io the flute. 
Pliny, vii. 56. tus diſtinguilhes the different inventions: © Fittulam Pan: monau- 
« Jum Mercurius : obliquam tibiam Midas in Phrygia : geminas tibias Marſyas in 
«© cudem gente ct Phrygios modulos.“ 

Alwough O1y/.545 palled for the inventor of the flute (S!rabs, x. 470.), yet his 
inventions were confined tothe improvement of its uſe, by various modulations, and 
the eſtabliſhment of rules. Suidas under O]ü)p] , and Ewonucy exprefily men- 
tions, that Vympus © Te VA nes Vols ETUHy your: de N. Demos Ch. g. As to 
the different forts of flutes, Meurſius, Bartholinus and others, may be conſulted, 
vlio have profeſſedly treated the ſubject; and La Qauſſe, Muf. Rom. tom. ii. [{@. iv. 
tab. i. and ii. who hath collected and illuſtrated every thing about it: and we {hall 
elſeu here have occaſion ro mention the ſubject. To underſtand our picture, it is 
ſufficient to fay, thai the Tibia was a wind. inſtrument like our modern flute, and at 
firit it had but three or four holes. Pollux iv. do. Ovid, in the place already cited, 
tlus deſcribes it: 

Prima tercbrato per rara foramina buxo, 
Ut daret effect tibia longa ſonos. 

„ Inventum fatyrus (Marſyas) primum miratur; at uſum 
« Neſcir, et inilatam ſentit habere ſonum. 

& Kt modo dimittit digitis, modo concipit auras: 
% Jamqae inter nymphas arte ſuperbus erat.” 

he principal part of the flute was its tongue, io called by the Greeks and Latins, 
becauſe made in the ſhape of that member, and becauſe it ſerved the player to re- 
gulate his breath in blowing the inſtrument. Sec Bartholiuus de Tib. i. 5. In the 
picture ic is ſufficiently diſtinct. : 

6] lu note [14] on the preceding plate it was mentioned, that ſome have been 
of opinion, that not Mar/yas but Pan was iepreſented here, on the authority of 
Pliny xxxvi. 3. who reckons among che moſt beautiful Grecian ſtatues at Rome, 
O!empus, Pen, and Chiron with Achilles: A little after he ſubjoins: © Pana et 
© Olympum luctantes Heliodorus codem loco” (in the portice of Oftavia) -“ quod 
« oft akerum in terris ſymplegma nobile.” But it being unknown what connec- 
tion Pan can have with Olympus, and all writers, on the contrary, agreeing that 
O:1p4s was the ſcholar of Majas, we can either draw no argument from theſe 
paTepes of Pliny; or muſt ſay, that he has confounded the god Fan with the 
latyr Marfras. And indeed as Silenus and Marfjas are frequently confonnded 
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ſeſlly ſhows the correſpondence betwixt them [7] ; but does not 
clear up the difficulty, whether there be any relation between 


the buildings and the figures; and if ſo, what that relation 
may be [S]. 


C Py 
2 _ , 
_ N 7 — — bed 
— — 
—— —— — 


together, (Strabo, x. 470. Pauſanias, ii. 22, and elſewhere; Herodotus alſo, vii. 
26, ſpeaking of Marſyas, calls him expreſsly Silenus) ſo the invention of the Hrinx, 
rhe educating and attending Bacchus, the ears and the ſkin of a goat, being 
attributed indifferently to Pan and Silenus: the one may have been miſtaken for the 
other. ( Diodorus iii. Nat. Com. v. 6, 8, and 13). However that may be, Silenus is 
repreſented, old, bald-headed, corpulent, punch-bellicd, and entirely of an hu- 
man form except his ears, which are large and pointed. Lucian in Concilio Deorum. 
il ö Setting aſide the baldneſs, and ſome other deformities, which old age and drunken- 
1 nefs bring with them, this deſcription in a great meaſure agrees to our ſatyr. But 
| the Painter has here repreſented Mar/yas of a middling age, and of a proper figure. 
| Of ſatyrs and their origin, we ſhall ſpeak in another place. 
| - [7] It is abundantly clear, that the Painter intended theſe two pieces as compa- 
i nions, With regard both to the ſubject and the figures. The atritudes in both are 
| beautiful and ſtudied : the heads of the centaur and ſatyr are excellent: the Achilles 
[4 and the Olympus are in the ſame taſte, and have equal merit in the execution. 
| | [3] A conjecture being propoſed in the 14th note on the preceding plate to ac- 
| count for this ornament, which ſeemed too ingenious and far-tetched ; another very 
| imple one is offered. Theſe two paintings were found in the ſame place; and the 
1 ornament does not terminate in the compartments of the wall which contained them, 
it and which were cut from the reſt of the ſtucco. Whence it is probable, that 
throughout the whole wall of che room the very ſame ornament recurs. And, as 
{11 in almoſt all the edifices, the walls were found covered with paintings, repreſenting 
| architecture, groteſques, and the like; and ſometimes there were ſingle figures, or 
1 : groups, which had no other connection with each other than that of ſymmetry, and 
| | | the ornament of the walls: ſo we may alſo affirm, that this is the cafe with 
the ornaments which form the back-ground of the pictures of the centaur and ſatyr ; 
without ſuppoling that they have any reference to the perſons themſelves, 
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VERY one at firſt ſight will imagine he underſtands all 

that is repreſented in this painting [2]: but if he would 
examine the whole minutely, and ſeparate the parts from each 
other, he will perhaps find the piece exhibited here to differ ſo 
widely from common tradition, as to make it very difficult, 
without diligent enquiry, to give a good account of it. Tis 
well known, that among the Cyclopes [3] Polyphemus [A] was 


1] Catalogue, n. 249. 
2 Found at Reſina. 
3] The Cyclopes were the firſt Inhabitants of Sicily. They lived in the moun- 
tains, and ſubſiſted on the ſpontaneous produce of the earth; that ſort of life which 
Plato imagines men to have lived immediately after the deluge, as Strabo obſerves, 
xiii. p. 592. See Cluverius Sic. Ant. ii. 15. and Bochart in Chanaan, i. 30. Some 
conſider them as the original founders of ſociety, and as the firſt who ſurrounded 
cities with walls. See Natal. Com. Mythol. ix. 8. But the poets, in conformity to 
Homer, Odyſſ. ix. 105, &c. deſcribe the Cyclopes as contemners of the gods, and 
devourers of men, without laws, and without humanity. Heſiod, in Theeg. v. 140, 
&c. ſings thus of them. 
Terra to Coelus the proud Cyclopes bore, 

Brontes and Steropes, and Arge brave : 

Who forge the thunder for the arm of Jove. 

In nought they differ from the other gods 

Save that in front one circ'lar eye-ball glares:; 

And hence the name of Cyclopes 

Apolledorus agrees with Heſiod, Bibl. i. 2. and hence the poets feigned, that the 

Cyclopes inhabited the ifland Pulcania near Aetna, together with Vulcan, with whom 
they were employed in forging the arms of the gods and heroes, V irgil, Aencid. viii. 
416, &c. where we may obſerve, he mentions Pyracmon in the place of Arge; 
© Bronteſque, Steropeſque, et nudus membra Pyracmon.” 
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42 XX 
the moſt famous ; his amours with Galatea [5] are notorious ; 


They feigned alſo that Jupiter having killed Ae/ſculapius with his thunder, and 
Apollo not being able to take revenge upon him for the death of his ſon, flew the 
Cyclopes who had forged Zupiter's thunder, Hyg. Fab. 49. and Agron. Poet. ii. in 
Sagitta. N 

[4] Polyphemus was the ſon of Neptune, and of the nymph Thogſa, according to 
Homer, Ody/}. i. or of Europa the daughter of Tityus, as Apollonius writes, Argon. i. 
Others ſay, that Polyphemus was the ſon of Elatus and Stilbe, or Amymone ; and 
that he married Lazgnome the daughter of Alcmena and Amphitryon, and the ſiſter of 
Hercules. See Natal. Com. Mythel. ix. 8. But fince Hyginus, Fab. 14. reckons among 
the Argonauts, Polyphemus (the ſon of Elatus and Hippea, born at Lariſſa in Theſ- 
ſaly); Latonome ſeems to have been his wife, and he to have been a different perſon 
from the Cyclops. Polyphemius was the moſt renowned of the Cyclopes, but not 
their father, as Nat. Com. chap. viii. inconſiderately affirms ; attributing to Poly- 
phemus the 36th verſe of Euripides's Cyclops ; 


Now my ſons I ſee 
PaſPring their += "nate / 

The poet puts theſe words into the mouth of Siſenus; and they relate to the 

ſatyrs, of whom Silenus himſelf, in v. 27 and 28, had ſaid: | 
The tender lambs of burb'rous Polypheme 
My youthful ſons along theſe mountains feed, 

Euripides, in this tragedy, draws the character of the Cyclops with great ſpirit ; 
and when Les puts him in mind of his duties towards man, and the reſpect due 
to the gods, he anſwers thus: v. 315, &c. 

« Riches, Ulyſſes, are the wiſe man's god: 

« All elſe is empty ſound and vanity. 

« And wherefore quit my rocks and native ſhores ? 

„% Tove's bolts 1 dread not, ſtranger ; nor acknowledge 
« His ſov'reign power. When rain in torrents falls, 
« My dry warm cave a ſafe retreat affords ; 

« Where largely fed with dainties from my flock, 

« Or from the chaſe; and quaffing in full ſtreams 
„The tepid milk; Jove's thunders I defy. 

„When Thracian Boreas brings his fleecy ſhowers, 

„% My body ſafe in furs enwrapp'd, the hearth 

„% Glows with the chearful fire, and I diſdain 

„The pinching cold without. The teeming earth, 

« Wills he or not, feeds of her own accord 

« My herds, from whence there ſmokes no hecatomb, 
Save to my belly, greateſt of the gods.” 

But this arrogant impicty was ſoon puniſhed : for Ulyſes having intoxicated the 
Cyclops, put out his eye with 2 fire-brand. This adventure of Polyphemus, de- 
(cribed by Homer, and after him by others, is repreſented by Euripides, in the 
ſame tragedy. 

| [ 5] Neither Homer nor Euripides ſpeak of the amours of Polyphemus with Galatea. 
Tue Scheliaſt of Tbeocritus, upon Idyll. vi. 7. relates, that Polyphemus in gratitude 
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and his ſkill in muſic is till more ſo[6]. But here the painter 
has treated the ſubject in a manner widely different from the 
common ſtory: our Cyclops being repreſented without defor- 


mity of ſhape [7], with three eyes in the forchead [8], with a 


for the goodneſs of his paſturage and the abundance of milk (yaDranxr@») having built 
a temple near Aetna, under the name of Galatea: Philoxenus, who was unacquainted 
with that circumſtance, to aſſign ſome reaſon for this edifice, invented the ſtory of Poly- 
phemus's amour with Galatea, The poets have caught this fable, and embelliſhed 
it in their own way. They tell us, that Galatea, the daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
loved and was beloved by Acts, who, through jealouſy, having been ſlain by the 
Cyclops, formed with his blood the river Acis in Sicily. Ovid. Metam. xiii. with his 
uſual fire, and all the vivacity of his imagination, deſcribes at large the amorous 
fury of Polyphemus, and the revenge which he took upon his rival tor the nymph's 
diſdain. 

[ 6] 'Theocritus Idyll. vi. 9. ſays, that Polyphemus played ſweetly ; and Propertius, 
ili. El. ii. 5. | 

* Quin etiam, Polypheme, fera Galatea ſub Aetna 
Ad tua rorantes carmina flexit equos.“ 

And if Ulyſes in Euripides, Cycl. 424, and Doris in Lucian in Dor. & Gal. ſpeak 
with contempt of his ſinging and playing; we may juſtly ſay, that the former through 
hatred, and the latter through envy, paſſed this judgement upon him. 

q [7 ] All agree in deſcribing Polyphemus as hideous, deformed, and monſtrous. In 
; Theocritus Idyll. xi. 31, &c. he himſelf makes a very unpleaſing portrait of his own 
figure ; and very ſenſible of his want of merit in the article of beauty, he ſays to 
Galatea; Ugly as I am, I have however a thouſand cattle to offer you. Virgil. Aen. 
iii, 658, paints him in three words ; | 
Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens. | | 
And to give an idea of his ſtature he ſubjoins ; | 
* Trunca manum pinus regit, et veſtigia firmat.“ 
But, to juſtify the Painter, it is ſufficient to relate what Herod tells us: 
2 | namely, that the Cyclopes, except their having but one eye, were in every other 
; reſpect like the ref/t of the gods. And the Painter probably having a mind (as we 
; ſhall ſee-by and by) to expreſs, that Ga/atea was enamoured of Polyphemus, it be- 
hoved him not to repreſent him as a monſter, but under the proper figure of a man. 
Indeed Lucian, in the above cited Dialogue of Doris and Galatea, makes the latter 
ſpeak of her Cyclops to the following purpole : Rough and ruſtic as you think him, 
he is not deſtitute of beauty, As to his ſtature, which is high, but not enor- 
mous ; beſides the reaſon already given for the diminution, it is manifeſt that the 
Painter had an eye tothe very great diſproportion which would have appeared in the 
picture, if either like an oak or a cypreſs (to which Virgil compares the Cyclopes, 
Aen. iii. 679.), he had repreſented Polyphemus over againſt a dolphin, and a little 
genius. We ſee the ſame allowance made uſe of by other artiſts in repreſenting the 
Cyclopes. In a bas-relief in Admir. Rom. Antiq. Tab. 66. they are of a ſtature 
very little differing from that of Vulcan, who is among them. 
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lyre [9] in his hand, and in the act of receiving a billet 
doux [10] from a genius [11| upon a dolphin 12), probably 
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[3] All the mythologiſts and poets agree in allowing to the Cyc/opes each but one 
eye, and particularly to Polyphemus, whoſe adventure with Ulyſes, which we men- 
tioned above, turns wholly on this circumſtance. Why then has our Painter given 
him three eyes? Becauſe he had read fome books, which are no longer extant. 
- Servius on v. 36 of the third book of the Aeneid, has preſerved us this remark : 

„Multi Polyphemum dicunt unum habuiſſe oculum : alii duos : alii tres.” This 
ſingle inſtance might ſerve to diſabuſe any one who is inclined to place the leaſt de- 
pendance upon negative arguments. And we may learn from it, that the moſt 
diſtant information may have ſuggeſted to our painters the ſubjects of their works; 
we ought not to be cenſured therefore for ſetting before our readers the moſt far- 
fetched learning in our accounts of ſome pieces. Pauſenias ii. 24. relates, that the 

- image of Jupiter Hercaeug, called alſo Patrius, in the palace of Priam, had three 

eyes, two placed as thoſe of men are, and the third in the forehead : and he aſſigns 
this rcaſon for it, becauſe it was believed that Jupiter reigned in heaven, in the 
carth, and in the ſea: and it might properly have been expreſſed, that there was 
only one deity who reigned over all, repreſented under three different names. 
Without the important information of Servizs, who would not have determined, on 
the clear authority of Pauſanias, that our Cyc/cps was a Jupiter? And then the 
whole diſſiculty would have been in adapting to him the circumſtanees of the lyre, 
the genius, the dolphin, and the trunk of a tree, which we find in the painting. 
Nor ought it then to have been ſaid, that we had failed in our duty: conjectures, 
though they reach not the truth, do not ceafe to be plauſible, ſo long as they have 
an air of probability. | 

[9] Agrecable to this, is the ſentiment of the poets, who put into Polyphemus's 
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hand a pipe, properly the inſtrument of ſhepherds, a character which he aſſumes. | 
The only reaſon we know of that authorizes giving him a lyre is, that Lucian, in b 
the frequently mentioned dialogue of Doris and Ga/atea, makes Doris expreſs her- | 
ſelf in this manner: And what then ts his lyre ? The ſcull of a hind cleared of fleſh : ? 
: the horns are its handles: he has fixed a piece of word acroſs, and tied the ſtrings | 
to it, tehich are not ſo much as diſtended by à peg. This deſcription appears to ſuit 


very well the rude lyre of our Polyphemus, as it is repreſented here; and we may 
obſerve, that it has five ſtrings. On a bas-relieft of the Villa Mattei, there is one 
with the ſame number of ſtrings. La Chaufſe, Ml. Ram. tom. ii. ſec. iv. f. iv. 
Others too are found on ſeveral gems of Auguſtin, P. ii. f. 2, 3, 5» : 
[10] The form of this letter, which the genius preſents to our Cyclops, in tw 

| openings or folds, determines it to be one of the drip!ycha, on which letters and 
i! billets were uſed to be written: and hence billet doux obtained the name of diptycha 
q amatoria. The Scholiaſt of Juvenal, on verſe 36, fat. ix. 
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With © Et blandae, aſſiduae, denſaeque tabellae 

| * Sollicitent.''— 

| | writes: “ blandis te epiſtolis, et diptychis ſollicitet.“ f ö 
11 The Romans with equal propriety called them dup/ices, Ovid, Amor. i. El. xii. 27. 
101 Ergo ego vos rebus dupiices pro nomine ſenli.“ 
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diſpatched from Galatea | 1 3 |. 
Of the - three little paintings [14] which are put at the 


[11] Ir is very common to ſee Geniz, or little Cupids, repreſented, miniſtring to 
the principal ſubje& of the picce. 

[12] The Genius is here very properly rained on a dolphin ; for being conſidered 
as the ſervant and meſſenger of Galatea, a nymph of the ſea, the dolphin is cha- 
racteriſtic enough. Philoſtratus, lib. it. Imag. xviii. deſcribes Gal/atea on a car 
drawn by four dolphins : and the Scheliaſt of Theecritus, on Idyll. xi. writes thus: 
Philoxenus introduces the Cyclops talking ts himſelf about his love for Galatea, and com- 
manding the dolphins to tell him, how the muſes could cure his paſſian. Hence it might 
be faid with equal probability either that Ge charges the Genius upon the dol- 
phin with the billet to Polyphemus ; or that Polyphemus, having firſt ſent the little 
Cupid with his letter to the nymph, now received an anſwer to it by him again. 
uz Theerritus and Ovid, who have celebrated Polyphemus's paſſion for Galatea, 
tell us of the diſdain and horror which ſhe always expreſſed for him. Ovid, Metam. 
xiii. 756, &c. makes Galatca ſpeak us follows: 

Nec, fi quacheris odium Cyclopis, amorne 
« Acidis in nobis fuerit praeſentior, edam.” 

Theecritus, Idyll. xi. introduces the Cyclops fitting on a rock by the ſea-ſide (juſt 
as we ſee him here) venting his grief for the cruelty of Calatca, by finging : 
indeed Theocritvs ſeems to have ſuggeſted the ſubject to our painter. In Al. vi. 
he introduces Daphnis ſpeaking to Damuetas, under whom he means to repreſent 
Polyphemus, Daphnis informs him that the wanton Galatea threw apples at his 
flock and his bitch, that the latter by her barking might advertiſe him where ſhe 
was. Damactas anſwers, that he knew this very well, but that he diſſembled 
his knowledge; and although his paſſion was reciprocal, he appeared to take no 
notice of her, in order to draw . her greater proofs of aſſection. The following 
are his words: - 
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If then the Painter . his eye upon this paſſage of Theocritus, our little Cupid 
with the billet in his hand will be the very meſſenger whom Polyphemus expected. 

Theacritus, however, is not the only one who ſays that Galatea was fond of Poly- 
plemus : ſome writers aſſure us, that he had, by Galatea, a ſon called Galatus. See 
Nat. Com. ix. 8. Perhaps it may be ſaid, as was intimated a little above, that the 
letter of the little genius contained an anſwer threatening him with diſmiſhon and 
diſdain. It is remarkable, however, with what concern and anxiety Polyphemus 
ſtretches forth his hand to take the billet ; and à kind of penſive melancholy is diſ- 
cernible on his countenance. 

[14] Catalogue, n. 256, 235, and 232. 
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bottom of this plate, that which is in the middle deſerves ſome 
attention [15]. 


[1g] It repreſents a little vehicle drawn by two ſwans, and guided by a little Cu- 
pid; its form is not unlike the ſhell in which Venus is ſaid to have been conceived; 
and which ſhe made uſe of to carry her on the water. 

Although in general they feign her car to have been drawn by doves, Sappho has 
furniſhed it with ſparrows. And Ovid, Met. x. 717, 718, with ſwans. 

« Vecta levi curru medias Cytherea per auras 
« Cypron olorinis nondum pervenerat alis.” 

Upon a gem in Awugu/tin. p. ii. tab. 59, the car of Venus is repreſented as drawn 

by dolphins, and driven by the god of love. 
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T XI. [i] 


HE more accurately we examine this piece [2], which is 

ſufficiently curious, the leſs we ſeem to underſtand it. At 
firſt fight it will perhaps appear eaſy enough to explain it, from 
a correſpondence between ſome parts of it and many events fa- 
bulous and hiſtorical, which readily recur to any one's me- 
mory upon obſerving it. But in applying all its parts to thoſe 
tranſactions which hiſtory or fable may furniſh, we ſhall find 
how difficult it is to underſtand the deſign of the painter. 
Now among the many and different conjectures, which might 
with equal uncertainty be propoſed, that, which in our opinion 
has the feweſt inconveniences to encounter, is the diſcovery of 


Oreſtes [3], as that event is repreſented to us by Euripides in 


[1 ] Catalogue, n. 369. 

[2] Found at Reſina, in the year 1740. 

[3 } Whilſt the famous Agamemnon the ſon of Atreus was detained at the ſiege of 
Troy, his wife Clytacmne/tra admitted to her confidence Aegiſtbus the ſon of Thye/ſ- 
tes. Agamemnon returning victorious, brought with him Caſſandra the daughter of 
Priam. Clytaemneſtra, either through jealouſy of Caſſandra, or affection for the 
adulterer, conſpired with him to kill her huſband; and attempted alſo to murder 
the little Oreſtes, whom the had by Agamemnon. But the vigilance of Elec- 
tra preſerved her brother from the fury of her mother. Oreftes being grown up, 
went ſecretly into Argos, with Pylades the ſon of Strophius, his great friend ; and 
by his, and his ſiſter Electra's aſſiſtance, he killed his mother and Aegiſtbus, at the 
command of Apollo. From that moment Oreſtes was continually tormented by the 
furies: and although he had been abſolyed in Athens, and expiated in Troezene, 
yet they would not leave him. But being informed by the oracle of Apollo, 
that he ould be free, when he had carried off the image of Diana, which was 
adored in Tauris ; he went with Pylades into that barbarous country; where, on the 
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his Iphigenia [4] in Tauris. If what the poet has imagined 
in his tragedy [5] be compared with every circumſtance ex- 
preſſed by our Painter, ſome account may, without great diffi- 
culty, be given of each part of the picture. In the youth [6], 


point of being ſacrificed to Diana, he was diſcovered by his filter bigenia; and 
having together with her ſtolen the ſtatue, he returned to Mycaene, delivered from 
the furies. The adventures of Oreſtes have been a ſubject for all the tragedians. 
Aeſchylus in Eumen. and Choephori, Sophocles in Electra; Euripides in Oreſtes, in 
Electra, and Iphigenia in Tauris, See Hyginus, fab. 117, 123, and 261. 

[4 When the Grecian fleet, deſtined for the ſiege of Troy, ſhould have de- 
parted from Aulis, it was detained for want of a wind: the ſoothſayer Chalcas in- 
formed them that it happened becauſe Diana was incenfed againſt Agamemnon, 
for having killed one of her hinds; and that, to appeaſe the goddeſs, he muſt 
ſacrifice his daughter Iphigenia; who accordingly, under pretence of his deſigning 
ro marry her to Achilles, was conducted to Aulis. But Iphigenia, on the point of 
being olfered, was ſnatched by Diana from the ſacrifice, and conveyed to Tauris, 
where ſhe was made her -prieltels. Euripides in Iphigenia in Aulis, Hyginus, 
fab. 98. | 

[5] The action of Euripides's tragedy commences from the arrival of Ore/tes and 
Pylades at Tauris, As ſoon as they arrived there, they were diſcovered by ſome 
ſhepherds, were.apprchended, and ſent by king Theas to the temple of Diana, to 
be ſacrificed, according to the barbarous cuſtom of the country, where all foreigners 
were doomed to be victims of that goddeſs. [phigenma, to whom as prieſteſs the two 
youths were preſented, not knowing her brother, and unknown by him, Oreſtes be- 
ing but an infant at the time ſhe was conducted to Aulis, and from thence to Tauris, 
demanded of her brother of what country he was; and finding he was of Argos, 
ſhe promiſed him his life, on condition of his carrying her a letter to that city, 
Here aroſe a generous contention between the friends, to determine which of them 
ſhould remain for the ſacrifice, and which depart, In the mean time Jphigenia comes 
with the letter, and at the requeſt of Ore/tes gives it to Pylades; and being in fear 
leſt it ſhauld be loſt, ſhe tells him its contents. Pylades being ſurpriſed, turns to 
Oreſtes, and addreſſes him as follows: Behold I fulfil what I have promiſed her: I de- 
liver you the letter which your /i/ter Iphigenia ſends you.  "Vhis diſcovery being made, 
they embrace each other : and afterwards contrive means how to ſteal rhe image, 
and to fly. And becauſe the women of rhe chorus, and miniiters of the temple 
were preſent at the whole of this tranſaction, they are entreated by Iphigenia to 
keep the ſecret. In the mean time comes Thoas, whom Iphigenia informs, that one 
of the two young men had flain his owu mother, and that it was neceſſary to waſh 
the ſtatue and the victims in the ſea, to purify them. By means of this device, ſhe 
conveys on board the fatue, together with Oreſſes and Pylades. Thoas being ac— 


quainted with it, would have purſucd them, but was prevented by Minerva; who 


explained to him, that ſuch was the will of the gods. If the picture be compared 
with this account, the correſpondence between them will appear. 

[6] Among the many conjectures which have been propoſed, three, beſides the 
diſcovery of Ore/tes, have been examined with great attention. We will mention 
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who ſits in a penſive and melancholy poſture, we ſhall recog- 


them, together with the difficulties which attend them. The fiſt of theſe is, that 
it might be A tus, for whom Aol obtained lite of the Fates, on condition that 
another ſhould die for him; and his wife Alceſles, who offered to die in his ſtead: 
whilſt his aged father and mother, and perhaps his ſiſter, all refuſe; Euripides in 
Alceſt. Palaep!/ atus de lucred. c. 27. The ſecond, that it is Efeccles, who continued 
ſirm in his reſolution of not yielding the kingdom of Thebes to his brother Polynices, 
who recalls to his memory, betore the ſtatue of Apollo, the agreement of reigning 
by turns; whillt their mother Jocafta, their ſiſters Antigene and Iſmene, with or 
uncle Creon, endeavour in vain to reconcile them. Sphact. in Ocdips 4 Ct . 
Aeſchylus, in his Septem contra Thebas, Huripides, in his ! Haeniſ ie. Hh TA by: 
But in theſe con jeclui es, beſides the other diſſiculties which occur, we muſt conſider, 
that no plauſible reaſon can be aſſigned for the letter. Ihe third conjecture is, that 
it may be the paſſing ſentence on Ore/tes, in the Areopagus : And t they who fup- 
poſed, that in this thought they had happily difcovered the deſign of the Painter, 
led by Aeſcliylus in Eumenid, have maintained, that the penſive and melancholy youth 
might be Oreſtzs, to whom the young man oppoſite recites the ſentence pronounced 
by the Aretpagites, of whom one is an cid man; whiltt Minerva, on the equality 
of ſuffrages, expreſſed by the motion of the finger, abfolves him. To which deci- 
ſion two of the furies ſubmitting, lay aſide their black habits, and appear with ami- 
able countenances, and in white dreſſes: the eldeſt of them only remaining firm in 
her ill-diſpoſition towards Oreſtes. The objections which have been made to this 
explanation are, firſt, that the imagination of the Painter muſt have been very 
whiinfical and depraved, who, meaning to repreſent Minerva, has painted Diana, 
purpoſely to deceive the ſpectators. In the ſecond place, the furies have uni- 
verſally been deſcribed habited in black, of a horrible and 4 Icformed aſpect, 
and armed with ſerpents. Ae/chy/us gives this deſcription of them, in his Choe- 
phori, v. 1043. 
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And in the Eumenides, after having, v. 48, called them Gorgons, in v. 414. he 
ſays, that they had not a human form. 
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Now if none of theſe circumſtances appear in our old woman, how can it be ſaid 
that ſhe is the unrelenting fury of Or ? It will avail little to fay, that Pauſanas, 
j. 28. tells us, the antique ſtatu zes of the furies have nothing of the horrible in 
them, Aeſchylus having been the firſt wlio repreſented them with ſerpents. For the 

Painter being certai inly d deſirous that every one wht ) faw his picture, thould perceive 
chat the old woman was a fury, and one who ought to be well diſtinguiſhed from her 
appeaſed companions, by her rage and obitinacy in purſuing Oreſtes, deen, not but 
have added the ſerpents,. the torches, the whips, or any other clrexinſt ances, whence 
ſhe might be known. And it would certainly have been very improper to re- 
preſent her with penderits at her ears, as our good old woman appears in the 
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nize Oreſtes in his proper character [7]. The lady who em- 
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piece before us. But we muſt undoubtedly ſuppoſe the painter to have been 
out of his ſenſes, if, in order to repreſent an appeaſed fury, he ſhould have 
painted her weeping, and embracing Oreſtes, as we ſee here. Beſides, he muſt 
have been extremely ignorant of the Grecian cuſtoms, and not at all have un- 
derſtood the pocts who deſcribe this adventure of Oreſtes, in what light ſoever 
we conſider the youth fitting with the letter in his hand. For he muſt either 
be taken for the crier of the court (and who is ignorant that in this character 
he ought to ſtand and not to fit), or he muſt be one of the judges of Areopagus ; 
and then he could not be young, certainly not very young, as he 1s repreſented 
hete ; but of an age ſomething advanced, not to ſay old, as all the Areopa- 
gites were; Ariſt9ph. Veſpae 195. Or thirdly, he muſt be conſidered as the 
accuſer ; and (not to mention that the old Tyndarus ought to have ſupported that 
part) how ſtepped he in to recite the ſentence to the criminal? And then what 
ſentence was it that Ore/les mult receive in writing? Aeſchylus, in Eumenid. v. 742. 
introduces Minerva herſelf pronouncing his acquittal on the equality of ſuffrages. 
And laſtly, if it be inſiſted that the two ſeats be thoſe of calumny where the 
accuſer, and of impudence (or innocence) where the accuſed fat, the painter muſt 
needs be looked upon as an ignoramus ; becauſe he ought to have made them of 
fone, as Pauſanias affirms them to have been; or, if he meant to make ſtools of 
metal, they ſhould have been of the colour of /lver, according to the ſame author, 
not of gold like thoſe here painted. Moreover, if he intended to place Oreſtes on 
one of the two ſeats, he ought to have ſet the accy/ing fury in the other. Elſe the 
painter mult have contradicted what he is ſuppoſed to repreſent : ſince Aeſchylus, in 
Eumenid. 591, &c. introduces the old Erinnys ſupporting the place and part of an 
actor. And Euripides, in Iphigenia in Tauris, makes Oreftes ſpeak as follows: 
v. 961, &c. 


When to the ſolemn court I came 
On Mars's hill; I took th accuſlom'd ſeat; 
Another, ſhe the eldeſt of the furies. 

[7] Horace, in Art. Poet. v. 124. deſcribing the characters of perſons introduced 
on the ſtage, ſays, that Oreſtes ought to be repreſented mourning. Thus alſo Ovid. 
N. 1. Elep. iv. 21. 

Ut foret exemplum veri Phocaens amoris 
„ Fecerunt turiae, triſtis Oreſta, tuae.“ 

And his appearing here covered with drapery is characteriſtic, and anſwers to the 
deſcription given by Euripides, who repreſents him as cloathed in this manner, on 
account of his continual infirmities, Jig. in Taur. v. 312. and in Oreſtes, v. 42 
and 43.—Perhaps he fits in the act of praying, or making vows to the gods; it 


being ſufficiently notorious, that the ancients uſed to fit in their ſacred ceremonies. , 


Tibull. ii. El. vi. 33. | 
« His ad tumulum fugiam, ſupplexque ſedebo.“ 
Propert. ii. El. xxi. 45. Macrob. Sat. i. 10. Plut. in Numa, and others. And it 
is equally well known, that their ſeats were covered with the ſkins of wild beaſts. 
Hamer, Od, xvii. 32. Firgitl, Aen. viii. 177. 
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braces him weeping [ 3), expreſſes in a lively manner his fitter 
Tphigenia in the act of acknowledging him. In the other 
youth who fits [9] oppoſite to him, and with a z7a4/ct half 
open [10] in his hand, appears whilſt reading it to point to 
Oreſtes, will be repreſented Pylades, who diſcovers to Iphigenia 
her brother, to whom he was to deliver her letter | 11]. 


[8] Euripides, in Iphigema in Tauris, makes Oreſtes, v. 795, &c. ſpeak as 
follows :=— 
And do I preſs my ſiſter to my arms ? 
Or is it all a dream ? 
and verſe 833, &c. 
Tears that united flow 
From ſources diſtant far of grief and joy, 
Bedew our cheeks, 
And Iphigenia herſelf, v. 827 and 828, ſpeaks thus : 
Deareſt of brothers, name for ever dear : 
Far from thy native land, I hold thee here 
In ſtrict embrace. 
Ovid, Triſt. iv. El. 4. 
Cum vice ſermonis Fratrem cognovit, et illi 
* Pro nece complexus Iphigenia dedit.“ 

The manner in which ſhe is habited is very proper, and agreeable to the virgin 
and the prieſteſs. 

[o] For the ſame reaſon that the Painter has repreſented Ore/tes fitting, he has 
put Pylades into the fame poſture. And we may add, that as a victim deſtined to 
the ſacrifice, he is placed on the Sacra Menſa, which is what he fits upon ; and in 
the next plate it will be clearly ſeen, that the menſa on which the ſtatue of Diana is 
placed, in every reſpe& reſembles this. See Montfavcon, Ant. Expl. Tom. iii. 
Pl. Ixxviii. 2. 12. The air of Pylades is beautiful, and very expreſſive. Ie 1s 
painted naked, to afford more ſcope for the Painter's genius, perhaps alſo becauſe he 


is on the point of being ſacrificed. See the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, in Mentfaucon, 


Tom. iii. Ch. xvi. Pl. Ixxxiv. 

[10] Pylades, in Euripides Iphigenia in Tauris, having received the letter whicl: 
Iphigenia had written to her brother, turning to Oreſtes, addreſſes him as follows: 
v. 791, &c. | 

, Behold theſe letters from thy ſiſter's hand 
To thee, Oreſtes, I deliver — — 
And the Painter hath expreſſed this with a good deal of vivacity. 
{11] It has been made an objection, that a letter half open, like this before us, 


correſponds not with the expreſſion of Oreſtes, who recciving, the letter of Pylades 
(in Eurip. v. 793), makes this anſwer : 
4 By 
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By the other young female figure, might either be meant the 
ſame Iphigenia | 12], recommending herſelf to the Chorus, re- 


Hale, Pylades; but not 
Tis not the proper /e aſon 70 * 1 dt : 
Alions, not words, muſt fill my foul with pleaſure. 

Bur it has been anfwered, that perhaps the Painter choſe rather to repreſent the 
letter thus open, that he might inſcribe on it the names of Jphigenia and Oreſtes; 
and that it time had preſerved ſome traits of the pencil, of which now ſcarcely 


any traces are to be diſcovered, t! ney mi ht have given —— force tio our con ſec- 


4 


ture. Betides, it is neceſſary to allow room for the Painter's imagination, who, being 
obliged to uſe mute expreſſion to explain himſelf, cannot always confine himſelf 


to fact. 

We will not here ſuppreſs what has been obſerved on the form of the letter, 
which appears to be rolled up, not folded in corners. Enripides introduces Iphigents 
coming out with the letter in her hand to deliver it to Pylades, and expreſſing her- 
ſelf thus: v. 27. 

« A:A's l 0149: Te o cc. d. UN : 
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Which words arc thus tranflated by Barnes : 
© Literarum quidem hacc loquacia volumina 
« Hoſpitivus adſunt.“ 

Indeed Stephens, on the authority of Fuftathius, in Dianyſ. p. 42. writes: © AD. 
„ Pugillares, qui forma literae A plicabantur, ſeu Tabeliac : fed poſtea d %S. 

« dictus fuir quivis liber quacunque forma eſſet.“ Caſaulon, in note 20, upon 
Fey 31. of Aenees's Vattics, fays: © Vetuſtiſhmum eſt inventum, tenues e plumbo 
* albo, vel etiam quovis alio, laminas procudere in uſum ſcriptionis : quas poſtea in 
© formam cylindri volvebant, ut alia librorum volumina. Auctor eſt Dio lib. xlvi. 
« Necimum Brutum Murinac obſeſſum de adventante ſubſidio factum eſſe certiorem 
* per litcras in charta plumbea exaratas, et ad librorum inſtar convolutas.” 

The cuſtom of ſending letiers wrapped up in a cylindrical form, and incloſcd 
within a , or fer ula, or other thing of the like kind, is alſo well known, From 
all which we may age how well the cylindrical form of the ſheet here painted 
agrees With the letter written by [phigenta. 

[12] In bas-retiets is is a common thing to ſee the ſame perſon repreſented ſeveral 
11 nes in diffbrent actions. In Phile/tratus's account of ſtatues, and in the paintings 

Greece deicribed by Paujanias, we may make the ſame obſervation. We mult 
not here paſs by a conjecture which has been propoſed, namely, that this figure 
may poſſibly be inten acd for Llectra, the filter of Ip/ igenia. Oreftes being inter- 
rogated by Iphigenia, when ſhe wanted to affure herſelf whether he was really her 
brother, an{wers, in Euripides, v. $11. Il tell thee all: but bear this firſt, Electra. 

"The commentators mention various reaſons for the poets naming Electra in this 
place, when ſpeaking to Iphigenia. See Aemilins Portus and Barnes on this verſe, 
Our painter, withouc entering neo the criticiſm, took occaſion perhaps from this 
ambiguity to repreſent the two lifters [phigenta and Electra. 
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preſented by the old woman [ 13), who promiſes the required 
ſilence [14], or it might be ſaid that the Chorus comprehends 
both [15]. In the o man who is ſeized with aſtoniſhment, 
ling Thoas | 16] will be preſented to our view. And laſtly, the 
deity habited in the ch/amys [17], with the giver at her fide 
[18], who ſeems to be placed in a nich of a temple [ 19], will 


[13] Her habit, and her whole attire are in the character of a ſervant; and the 
chorus of that tragedy is compoſed of the ſervants of [phigenia : among theſe the 
poet makes Iphigenia diſtinguiſh one above the reſt ; for the recommending it to the 
chorus to keep her ſecret, after having ſaid, v. 1056, &c. 

Deareſt companions, lis to you I fly, p 
Be ſecret, and aſſiſt cur flight : 
ſubjoins the following words, addrefling herſelf only to one of them, 
If [ eſcape, 
"ou too ſhall be partaker of my fortune, 
And Greece ſhall an aſylum yield to both, 

C14] The putting of the finger to the mouth, expreſſes very well the promiſe of 

ſilence which the Chorus makes to Iphigenia, v. 1075, &c. 
Be careful for your /afety ; as for us, 
Our lips ſhall Reep invislable falence. 

| Witneſs, great Jove! | 

[15] It is with propriety that the Chorus is repreſented by a young woman and an 
old one. In the next plate we ſhall ſee, that two women repreſent the miniſters of 
the temple, who prepare tor the prieſteſs the things neceſſary for the ſacrifice. And 
therefore the habit of a young woman being worn by thoſe who prepared the ſa- 
crifices, could not be improper for the Chorus. 

[16] Either whilſt Iphigenia is telling him the pretended prodigy of the ſtatue 
of Diana turning back upon ſeeing the two victims, v. 1159, &c. or at the time 
when he was ſtopped by Minerva, v. 1475, &C. | 

[17 | It is notorious that the ancients cloathed the ſtatues of the gods; and the 
green Chlamys ſeems proper to be worn by the deity of the woods. 

[138] The quiver and the dere are the proper enſigns of Apollo and Diana, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the gods. f 

[19] It is clear that the deity is placed in the back ground of the picture, which 
repreſents the interior part of the temple ; and that the other figures are in the 
fore-ground of the piece ; exactly as the poet hath formed tlie action and the fcenc, 
which it was not poſſible for the Painter to have expreſſed in any other manner. 
Pauſanias, v. 12. remarks, that in the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the veil did not 
fall down to the ground, but was drawn up, as it appears here. 

[20] The appearance of the deity above the other figures, ſhows it to be a ſtatue 
on its pedeſtal. Indeed Ovid, ſpeaking of this very aue, ſays, (de Panto, iti. Ep. ii.) 

* Quogue minus dubites, ſtat baſis orba dea.“ 
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be the ſtatue [20] of Diana, which was to be carried off [2 1]. 


And if the colouring, which appears to be that of fleſh rather than of ſtone, ſhould 
raiſe any doubt, we may anſwer : that the poet having an eye to the words of Pau- 
ſanias, i. 23. (who calls this tatue . wgywoy Sow”) and to the image being taken 
and carried on board by [phigenia alone e kee, Iphig. in Taur. v. 1157, &c.), 
moſt probably deſigned to repreſent it of w, painted from nature, thus alluding 
at the ſame time to its antiquity; ſince it is well known that the moſt ancient images 
were of wood (Pauſanias, viii. 16. Pliny, xxxiv. 7.), and uſed to be painted (Plu- 
tarch in Rom.) like our modern wooden, or paſte - board ſtatues. In Pauſanias, ili. 
16. we read of a prieſteſs of the Leucippides, who made for one of the two ſtatues 
a new face inſtead of the old one. 

C21] Of the various traditions related by Pauſanias, Servius, and Hyginus, about 


the ſtatue of Diana Taurica, mention ſhall be made in the obſervations upon the 
following plate. 
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F the picture preceding be a repreſentation of Oreſtes diſ- 
covered by his ſiſter, the piece now before us will be a 
continuation of it [2], and the explanation of one will con- 
duce to the illuſtration of the other. Euripides, who in his 


Iphigenia in Tauris [3] has furniſhed us with the ſubje& of 


[1] Catalogue, n. 253. 
| 2 ] Although not found in the ſame place, nor at the ſame time. 


[3] Strabo, xii. pag. 537, ſays there were ſome who related, that the ſcene of 


theſe adventures ef Ore/tes and [phigenia was the city of Caſtabala, ſituated on the 
ſkirts of Mount Taurus in Cappadocia : but this is nothing but a blunder, in taking 
the Mount Taurus for the city of Tauris. Between the Pontus Euxinus and the 
Palus Maeotis there is a peninſula, called by the Grecians Cherſoneſus Tauricus, be- 
cauſe it was inhabited by a pepple of Scythia called Tauri; who having the barba- 
rous cuſtom of ſacrificing to the goddeſs Diana all the ſtrangers who by ill fortunc 
landed there, got that place the odious name of -, or af», inhoſpitable, 
Ovid, Triſt. iv. El. iv. v. 55, &c. Strabo, vii. p. 300. Diodorus, iv. 40. Mela, i. 
19. Solinus, ch. xxiii. and the author of the Erymologicon on the word Ergen. 
The inſtitution of theſe barbarous ſacrifices are by Diodorus, lib. ii. 46, attributed 
to the ſecond queen of the Amazons. But in id. iv. 44, he contradicts himſelf in 
aſcribing the building of the temple to the introduction of the ſacrifices to Hecate, 
the daughter of Perſes, the wite of Ocetes her uncle, and mother of the famous 
Circe and Medea. 

The people of Tauris, however, were not the firſt, nor the only perſons who ſa- 
criſiced human victims to the gods. This horrid cuſtom, ſo diſgraceful to human 
nature, was in uſe both in the eaſt and the welt. The Phocnicians, with all their 
vaſt colonies of Tyrians, Carthaginians, and others; thoſe of Chios, of "Tenedos, 
of Leſbos; the Spartans, the Laodicaeans, the Meffenians, the Pcllacans, and al- 
moſt all the inhabitants of Greece: the Aborigines, and ſometimes even the Ro- 
mans, practiſed ſuch ſacrifices : and there are people of America who retain them 
to this day. Euſebius, gor. wary. iv. 16. See Hhippingius, Ant. Rom. i. 6. F 11. 
Such was the influence of a falſe religion on the ſpirit of nations, that the name 
alone of an imaginary god, or a ſimple hero, was lufficient cauſe to induce the moſt 
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the firſt, will ſupply us with the neceſſary lights for diſcover- 
ing clearly the Painter's intention in the ſecond [4]. Behold 
then Oreftes and P plades conducted to the ſea by. king Thoas's 
guards | 5), to be purified, with their hands tied behind them 
[6], their temples bound with fillets [7], and crowned with 
wreaths [8], as victims deſtined for the ſacrifice. Behold the 


poliſhed and humane people to an act of cruelty againſt their own "OE" of which 
ine moſt ſavage brutes are incapable. 

[4] What formed the plot of the tragedy, and all that is here repreſented, we 
have already remarked in a note on the preceding Plate. In this piece the Painter 
{cems to have intended to expreſs that part of the action in which the poet feigns, 
that Iphigenia, to ſave Oreftes and Pylades, made Thoas believe, that the goddeſs, on 
the two victims being preſented to her, un rned herſelf backward, and ſhur her eyes, 
that ſhe might not ſee the young man contaminated by parricide : and that to purify 
the ſtatue and the victims, it was neceſſary to carry them to the ſea and bathe them; 
and chat the office mult be performed in a ſolitary place, nor liable to the i interrup- 
tion of any one. Thoas, giving credit to the prieſteſs, iſſued orders agreeable to 
every thing ſhe deſired. In explaining ſucceſhvely each part of the picture, we 
ſhall make it appear, how well the painter and the poet agree. 

[5] The ſirſt order of [phigenia was, that the two youths ſhould be bound, and 
conducted in this manner under a guard. [phigenia in Tauris, v. 1204, 1207, and 
1329. This figure appears to be martial by the habit, and though it is not armed, 
yet this is conſiſtent with what Euripides ſays, v. 1367, KC, 

They <were unurm'd as tell as we. 

[6] Exattly thus Euripides 3 them, v. 456 and 1333. Ovid. & Ponto, 

lit. E. ii. 72. deſcribing this action, ſays, that Oreſtes and Pylades were conducted, 
« Exincti geminas ad tua terga manus. 

Indeed the cuſtom of binding the hands of captives behind them was common. 
Homer, Iliad. xxi. 27 and 32. Plut, in Philop. Sueton. in Vitell. xvii. 

[7] Ovid, in the above cited epiſtle, v. 73, &c. has the following lincs : 

64 Sparſit aqua captos luitrali Graja facerdos 
Ambiat ut fulvas infula longa comas. 
Dumque parat ſacrum, dum velat tempora vittis.“ 
And in Trift. iv. LI. iv. 78. ſpeaking of the ſame thing, he ſays: 
** Cinxcrat et Grajas barbara vitta comas.” 

It was the cultom to adorn the temples of ere with long fillets, called ua 
and wittac, Vareo de Ling. Lit. lib. iv. 3. Feſtus in Infula. Virgil, Aeneid. ii. 132. 
makes * who ſaid he had been deſtined for a facrifice, ſpeak as follows: 

„ Mih1i ſacra parari 
&« Et ſalſae fruges, ct circum tempora vittae.“ 
And verſe 156. 
© Vittacque deum, quas hoſtia geſſi.“ See Florus, iv. 2. 

8]- The victims uſed to be crowned. Euripides, in [phig. in Tauris, v. 1567, 

ſays, that Chalcas being about to ſacriſice [phigenta, “ i ' egai52 x, crowned 


%. read of the damſel. 
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atue [9] of the goddeſs [10] upon the table [11], and near it 


two ſacred veſſe/s [12], See Ipbigenia commanding the citi- 
zens to keep at a diſtance from the ſacred ceremony, and ſe- 


cretly addreſſing the goddeſs with vows upon her meditated 


9] — 1 Iii. 16. writes: that the Lacedaemonians believed themſelves to 
be in poſſeſſion of the very ſtatue ſtolen by Oreſtes and Iphigenia in Tauris ; 
and that they called the goddeſs co2uy and Avyd:rpueay; becauſe the ſtatue was 
found among ſome buſhes, ſo cloſely interwoven as to keep it upright. And, 
they being obliged to bathe the altar of that deity in blood, a man was doomed by 
lot for the ſacrifice. But Lycurgus decreed, that ſome boys ſhould be whipped be- 
fore the altar; that blood ſufficing to fulfil the intention of the ſacrifice. Now 
whilſt the boys were under the operation, the image was held by the prieſteſs, 
which was x&$ u opoerir@», light on account of its ſmallneſs. But if they 
whoſe office it was to beat the children did it lightly, the ſtatue became ſo 
heavy that the prieſteſs could no longer hold it. Paufanias's deſcription ſeems to 
agree very well with the ſtatue here painted. We muſt however remark the dif- 
ference which is obſervable in point of dreſs and ſize, between this and the other 
ſtatue repreſented in the preceding plate. The doubts ariſing from this circum- 
ſtance may be reſolved by reflecting on the various traditions about the Diana Tau- 
rica. Pauſanias himſelf, beſides other traditions, which he has related in ſeveral 
other places, writes, lib. i. c. 33, that in Brauron, a place of Attica, there was 
an ancient ſtatue of Diana, ſaid to be the ſame which Jphigenia had ſtolen from 
Tauris. Hyginus, fab. 261, and Servius relate, that Ore/tes carried the ſtatue from 
Tauris to Aricia (near Rome); where, upon that account, human ſacrifices were 
once offered. The two painters then might follow different traditions : and certain- 
ly, if one choſe to attach himſelf ſcrupulouſly to one tradition becauſe it beſt an- 
wered the proportion of the other figures ; another was not forbidden to uſe his 
imagination in adapting this to the ſize of the other perſons in the plate. 

{10] Herodotus iv. 103, writes, that human ſacrifices were inſticured in Tauris in 
honour of a virgin, whom the people believed to be Iphigenia herſelf, the daughter 
of Agamemnon. Pauſanias indeed, ii. 3-. makes mention of the temple of 
Diana, ſurnamed Iphigema, at Hermione : and all agree, that the goddeſs of Tauris 
was Diana. Ihe worſhip of this goddeſs, with the fame rites, either really bloody, 
or ſymbolically fo, has paſſed to various people; from whom ſhe received the va- 
rious denominations of Tauropo!is, Munychia, Aricina, Pacelina, aud many others. 
See Munter. on Hygin. fab. 261. 

11] The ſacred tables are mentioned by Marrebirs Sat. iii. 11. Feſtus ſays, 
that the ſacred table in temples held the place of the aar, and was called Anclabris. 
See Scaliger upon Feftus de Menſa. Guther. de vet. fur. Pontif. iii. 6. Stuckius, tem. i. 
J. ii. c. 16. p. 320. and fom. ii. p. 98. 

{12] One is a Simpulum or Chalice, and the other a plate. Euripides, v. 244, 
and in many other places of Jphigenia in {auris, calls veſſels belonging to the ſa— 
crifice y:z»Gag. In verſe 1190, Thoas anſwers Þphigenia, who had ſaid the was ready 
to ſacriſice the two Grecians, in the following words: 

& Ouxuy ey 66. NES, Fi des T: TC * 
Why are not thn the ve{/cls and the fever ! 4 
In readineſs? 
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58 I XII. 
theft 13]. See too the ſervants 14] of the prieſteſt, one of 


whom bears a lighted lamp [15]; the other neceſſary imple- 


ments are ſuppoſed to be in the ch. 
The other piece [16] in this plate, which exhibits an agrees 
able landſcape, with buildings and figures, deſerves to be ad- 


mired; but ſtands not in need of illuſtration. 


[13] Hhigenin concludes her ſpeech thus, v. 1232, Sc. 
And toe at length jhall taſte of happineſs. 
For what remains, in filence to the gods 
Who read each thought, and chief to thee, O goddeſs, 
Safe I commit it. 

Now the painter ſeems to have repreſented her in this very a& of making her 
ſilent vows. 

[14] Although Euripides makes no mention of Iphigenta's being accompanied by 
women, it muſt nevertheleſs be ſuppoſed, that the lamp, and the 1 inſtruments 
which he ſpeaks of, were borne by others; ſince ſhe herſelf muſt carry the ſtatue 
of the goddeſs, which no one elſe might touch. Hence the painter eſcorts her with 
iwo handmaids, who attend with the ſacred utenſils. 

[15] In v. 1222, &c. Iphigenia ſpeaks as follows: 

; &« "Tug 9 wp es 8 Ni Kwjucrrw! ow FIRE, 

« Kru Oe N00 - EAog Te ne e 

« II xe you £200, u. Oe M rg. 
I fee the ſtrangers iſſuing from the temple ; 
The flaming lamps ; the goddeſs ornaments ; 
Lach inſtrument I nced, to purify 
The ftrangers, and the ſtatue. 

{ 164 Catalogue, n. 207. 
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HE inſtrument, which the female figure repreſented in 

the picture before us | 2], holds in her hands, however 
different it may appear at firſt fight, is certainly a fivord [3], 
within its /cabbard[4|; the end of it, which reſembles a muſh- 
room, merits conſideration | 5]. Now, from her graſping the 
ſword, and from the circumſtance of extreme deſperation in 
which ſhe is exhibited to our view, it is not difficult to diſco- 


1] Catalogue, n. 216. 

2 | Found in the ſouterrains at Reſina. h 

3] In the picture, the ſcabbard is diſcernible enough, terminating exactly with 
the croſs piece. | | 

[4] In the filver ſhield (which repreſents the generous action of Scipio Africanus, 
in reſtoring the beautiful Carthaginian priſoner to her husband), publithed by Sper. 
Miſe. Erud. Ant. Scct. iv. p. 152; and in other antiquities exhibited by Montfaucon, 
Ant. Expl. tem. i. p. ii. pl. exciv. cex. and ellewhere; there are faulchions and 
ſwords with their ſcabbards, like this. 

[5] Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 64. relates, that Cambyſes king of Perſia, in going 
from Aegypt to Suſa, with great expedition, in order to expel from his kingdom 
the famous magician P/euds-5merdis, ** 7 
% Fe o hun career U 0: T F Wet ov aner. In mounting 
his horſe the fungus of the ſcabbard of his ſword fell off, which remaining naked, 
wounded his thigh. It ſcems then that the lower end of the theath was fortified 
with a piece of metal, or wood, like a mufprogm; and which from thence 
was called the fungus of it. Pauſanias, ii. 16. lays, that I'crſcus built Ahnen ne in 
the place where the fungus of his fword dropped off, „ Eitvs rus ett he 7:40 54 
&* o wu aurw:” and he ſubjoins, that others believed Niycacne ts have taken its 
name from Perſcus's gathering a muſhreem in ict place, ut, x 74 545. The Seholia/t 
of Nicander, on v. 103, thus explains the pvxzgs of the {word : “ Muxyc, 3 (ag 20 
" c TE Steg re KETHHILCY TH Da; -” the fungus, Trug. "iy the extremity 77 e 
feoord, namely that part which cloſes the ſeabvard.. Neelie, however, fecms to 
underſtand it otherwiſe, and with S/das, to take it for the lift of the ſword ; and 
the commentators uſually give it this ſenſe. Eut how in ſvch a fenſe the Mes 
could occaſion ſuch an accident as is related by Heradetus, we cannot fee. 
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er in her one of thoſe perſons whom we know from hiſtory 


to have laid violent hands upon themſelves [6]. The leaſt im- 


probable conjecture would lead us to think it is Dido [7]. The 
fillet which ſurrounds the diſhevelled hair [8], the garment with 


long ſleeves [9], and the red colour [10] of that and the upper 


veſt, the age alſo, and the ſature [11] agree to her. The 
countenance, which at the ſame time has an air of melancholy 


[6] Hyginuz, fab. 243, has a catalogue of them. Ovid. Epift. xi. v. 98, c. 
makes Canace „ in a letter to her brother Macarcus, which ſhe writes juſt as ſhe was 
going to kill herſelf with the ſword ſent to her by her father Aeolus, on account of 
the inceſt ſhe had been guilty of with her brother, expreſs herſelf as follows: 

« Scimus ct utemur violento fortiter enſe: 
&« Pettoribus condam dona paterna meis.” 

[7] The amours of Aeneas and Dido, and the emotions of her furious paſſion, 
expreſſed in the moſt lively manner by the great Virgil, are too well known to need 
recital. is ſufficient ro remark, that Macrobius, fat. v. 17. writes, that the 
painters and other artilts uſed to make her adventures the ſubject of their works: 
* ut pictores, fictoreſque, qui figmentis I. iciorum contextas imitantur effigies, hac 
„materia (Tabula Didonis) vel maxime in efficiendis ſimulacris tanquam unico argu- 
« mento decoris utantur.“ 

[8] We know that the 7aenia, or fillet, was anciently worn by kings and queens, 
and ſerved for the diadem. It was alto (and is fo ſtill) a ſimple ornament made uſe 
of by the women to bind their hair tight. Farro de Ling. Lat. iv. 29, © Faſciola, 
« qua capillum in capite colligarcent.” And the diſhevelled hair is characteriſtic 
enough of Dido, who at the break of day, ſecing Aeneas fail from the ſhore, be- 
comes furious, Aen. iv. 589, &c. 

* 'Ferque quaterque manu pettus percuſſa decorum, 
« Flaventeſque abſciſſa comas.” 

Fo] A habit with long ſleeves was worn by the Carthaginians. Ennius in Gellius, 
Vn. 12. 

[19] This colour well enough expreſſes the Tyrian purple, and ſuits Dido's 
cloaths, which were doubtleſs after the Phoenician faſhion. Virgil, Aen. iv. 262, 
&c. ſpeaking of Acneas, ſays, 

« Tyrioque ardebat murice Laena, 
*« Demiſla ex humeris: dives quae munera Dido 
& Feccerat.” 
{11] Virgil, Aen. i. 502, &c. thus deſcribes Dido: 
* Qualis in Eurotae ripis, aut per juga Cynthi 
« Exercet Diana choros ; quam mille ſequutae 
« Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Orcades: illa pharetram 
fert humero, gradienſque deas ſupereminet omnes. 
„Talis erat Dido.“ 
Heroines, however, are generally repreſented of a majeſtic ſtature. 
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and wildneſs, the ſternneſs of her ge [12], the word in the 

| ſcabbard [13], and her appearing near ſome ſteps which lead 

up to a gate[14|, are all circumſtances that mark her for 
Dido 1 5]. 

There are alſo in this plate two borders [16] filled with 

ſymbols, both alike; and which, if they are minutely exa- 

mined, and conſidered as being made with any particular de- 


ſign by the painter, may perhaps have ſome relation to Venus 
and Bacchus [17]. 


— — 
— 6 _ RS — 
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» OE VE tad "<4 7 


[12] Virgil, in Aen. iv. v. 642, &c. thus repreſents Dido, now reſolved to kill F 
herſelf : a 
« At trepida, et coeptis immanibus effera Dido 
« Sanguineam volvens aciem, maculiſque trementes 
* Interfuſa genas, et pallida morte futura,” 
[13] Virgil, v. 646. 
N nſemque recludit 
“ Dardanium.” 

[14] Doors with lattices, or croſs-bars, are not mentioned in Vitruvius. See his 
commentators on the word Ceroſtrota, in book iv. c. vi. See alſo Voſſius Etymol. in 
the words Cancelli, Clathri, and Tranſenna, where he produces paſſages from Nonizs, 

Polybius, and Cafſiodorus, upon the ſubject of this kind of doors. 

[1 5] The painter may be ſuppoſed to have had an eye to thoſe words of the 
poct in Aen. iv. v. 645. 

* Interiora domus irrumpit Limina.“ 

The women had their beds in the upper part of the houſe, called v7:zw%. Homer, 
ſpeaking of Penelope, Od. iv. 751, &c. and xv. 516. and of Helen Il. iii. 423, ex- 
plains it: and in Od. i. 426. calls it i. 

[ 16 | Catalogue, n. 3 and 146. 

[17 | It might be advanced, that the painter, in compliance with the ſituation in 
which he was working, only divided the compartments of the wall by theſe two 
borders, without having any particular idea in painting them; as we ſee every day 
our ornamentors do, in covering the walls with ſimilar ſtrokes of fancy. It might 
be ſaid too, that he may have regarded propriety of place, in adapting ſymbols 
correſpondent to it in theſe two borders. Indeed Fitruvius remarks, the paintings 
uſed ro correſpond with the nature of the place where they were made, Jb. vii. 
ch. 35 Under this notion, ſome have imagined they diſcover in theſe borders, a 
repreſentation of ſymbols belonging to Bacchus, or to the myſteries of Iſis. In the 
ſirſt diviſion of the firſt and third feſtœon there are two vaſes, which undoubtedly 
belong to Bacchus. On three little ſhields of an oblong form, there are three 
heads, ſeemingly of cats, ſuch as we meet with on the Iſiac Table, and which had 
a particul ar worſhip paid them in Aegypt. Hered. in Euterpe. Euſeb. Praep. Trang. 
ti. 1. If it be infiited, that they are the heads of lions, an explanation of them 
will be found in Pignorivs, on the Menſa Iſiaca, pag. 66: and in the proceſſion of 


In 
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In the other little piece [x8] we have a ſmall bough with 
fruit, very prettily drawn [19]. 


1 Bacchus, deſcribed by Athenacus, lib. v. c. 7. we alſo meet with lions. Under the 
; ſirſt ſhield we find two doves; theſe every one knows were dedicated to Venus, who 

according to Apulcins was the fame as J: and in one of our paintings, which ſhall | 

be explained in its proper place, we ſee Ofiris crowned with ivy, and ½s with a | 
-  fervia in her hand, and between them a dove. Between the birds, hangs a pipe 

formed of - ſeveral recds; this was the attribute of Pan or Silenus, who are both 

called the inventors of it, and likewiſe the educators of Bacchus. Under the doves, 

within a ſeitoon, there is a horn hanging up; this was a proper ſymbol of Bacchus, 
| | tie ancients uſing it to drink out of. Under the ſecond ſhield hangs ſomething 
is which might be called a cymbal, an inſtrument uſed by the prieſteſſes of Bacchus: 
1 1K : this is placed between two ſphinxes. We often meet with ſphinxes on antiquities 
| relating to Bacchus, See Buonarreti in the triumph of Bacchus after the Medaglions, 
p. 429. Between the ſphinxes are two ſerpents ; theſe are very frequent in the 
hands of the Bacchants, and it is well known how great a part they bore in the 
ervics of Bacchus; Euſebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Arnobius mention them: 
ll | and 1/henaeus, in the proceſſion of Bacchus, v. 7. mentions alſo the Caduceus. Un- 
der the ſphinxes are two maſks in a ſmall oblong ; theſe were ſtiled Ofcilla, and the 
prieſteſles of Bacchus uſed to adorn the trees with them. Virgil, Georg. ii. 388. 

« Frte, Bacche, vocant per Carmina laeta, tibique | 
© Oſciila ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. 

Laſtly, we ſee two griſſons; theſe fabulous animals long retained a place among 
the ſymbols of Bacchus. See Buonarroti, as quoted above. 

"Theſe two borders end with wo figures; one winged, with a baſket on its head, 
and a goblet, or, ſome ſort of drinking veilel, in the hand: the other, be- 
ſides the baſket, has a Praefericulum in the right hand; and in the left a caſket or 
little box. "Theſe two figures may be ſuppoſed to repreſent Gi and //zs; or what 
amounts to the ſame thing, Bacchus and Venus. Nor do the wings conſiſt ill with 
Bacchus. Pauſanias, iti. 19. mentions Bacchus P/ila, or winged : “ Yiu yo H- 
Du of Accptets TC 7 |:00:* c ( vg 0: on ernceiget T: HOU cer el u ονοi,; BOY Tt 
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nog 7 o,, Io Uhr. For the Dorians (gays he) call Wings ide, becauſe 
«ine, elevates men and makes their ſpirits light, no leſs than wings do birds. 
See Heſrchius, in . One of theſe figures finiſhes in the manner of a Termi- 
nus; the other in a foliage; thus ſupplying, as it were, the place of a Caryatides 
and a Telamon. It is ſuſlicient here only to have mentioned them; as we ſhall be 
oblived to give an account of the greater part of theſe ſymbols, in illuſtrating 
o: her paintings where we thall meet with them. : 

{ 18] Catalogue, n. 216. | 

[ 19 ] This little piece has no relation to the two borders, nor to Dido; as ſhe has 
no relation to them, the three being found in different places: and let us repeat it, 
once more for all, that where we do not remark the contrary, it is always to be 
underſtood, that the little pieces which are put together in the ſame plate, have 


nothing to do with the principal one. 
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VERY thing that occurs in this piece [2] ſhows it to be 
the repreſentation of a family [3] meal 40, and the 
whole deſerves to be viewed with attention: the couch [ 5] co- 
vered with a white guilt G]: the garment[7] of the youth 
who reclines upon it, together with his attitude, ſupporting 
himſelf half reclined upon his left e/bow [8]; and the veſſel in 
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8 Catalogue, n. 213. 

Found in the ſouterrains of Reſina. 

3] We meet with domeſtic ſuppers of this kind in a variety of antiquities exhi- 
bited by Mon?faucon, tom. iii. part i. book iii. ch. vii. plate Ivii. Iviii. 

[4] On the various ſorts of meals conſult Bulenger, Ciacconius, Stuckivs, and 
others. Not only among the Egyptians, the Indians, and Lacedaemonians, (ſce 
Herodotus, Mela, Strabo, Plutarch); but alſo among the Romans, it was decreed 
by law, that people ſhould eat their meals with their doors open. But this cuſtom 
came afterwards into diſuſe. See Macrobius, ſat. iii. 17. and V alcrius Maximus, ii. 1. 

\ [5] Anciently people eat ſitting. And the heroes“ xabicaja: wv roy $rezveus, # 
2c 06Xe Mica, did-not recline at their meals, but ſat, as it is remarked by Athenacus, 
i. 14. and by Homer in ſeveral places. Virgil, Aen. vii. ſays : 

* Perpetuis ſoliti patres conſidere menſis.” 

Sce Servius on this paſſage, and Jarre de Ling. Lat. lib. iv. Couches afterwards 
came into ule at table, 

[6] Theſe quilts uſed to be of purple cloth, or any other valuable materials. 
Apulcius in the Aureus Aſinus, lib. x. gives us the following deſcription: “ LeCus 
indica teſtudine perlucidus, plumea congerie tumidus, veſte ſerica floridus.”” See 
Athenacus, ir 9. where lie obſerves, that theſe quilts are called by Homer “ g- 
= Ec & Ales 

[7 | This ſeems to be the Caenatoria, or Syntheſis, a night-gown covering the 
whole body, like that we ſee in a Triclinium exhibited by Mercurialis, Art. Gynm; 
i. 11, but ia the heat of the entertainment was ſuffered to fall from the ſhoulders, 
as is obſervable in the piece before us, and iu an antique in {ulvizs Urſiuus (ad 
Ciacan. Triclin.). 

[8] From this attitude we learn the manner in "= the ancients placed them» 
ſelves on the couch to cat; though when they were fatisſtied, they ſtretched them- 


the 
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the ſhape of a horn [o], which he holds in his hand in the act 
of drinking [10]; the young woman [11] who firs [12] upon 


ſelves entirely along it, laying the head on a pillow. In which poſture we ſee 
ſome of the gueſts in the Triclinium of Mercurialis, above-mentioned, 

Mhntfaucon, chap. vii. obſerves, that the moſt probable reaſon why the ancients 
laid aſide the cuſtom of fitting at their meals, which was certainly the moſt conve- 
nient, and chauged it for lying on couches, is that alledged by Mercurialis ; name- 
ly, that after the uſe of baths was introduced, they went from thence to bed, or 
ro the table, immediately. Plutatch, however, vii. Symp. Prob. ii. pretends, that 
the conch was more convenient than the ſeat : which opinion Sue confirms by 
many reaſons, Ant. Conviv. lib. ii. c. xxxiv. p. 417. 

[9] The ancients made uſe of the horns of animals inſtead of glaſſes to drink 
out of. Athenacus, xi. 7. ſpeaks thus upon this cuſtom : It ts (ſays he) in/i/ted on 
that the ancients once drank out of the horns of oxen, This opinion is confirmed by the 
appellation nor, given at this day to wine and water mixed, and a drinking veſſel is 
called x,&|10 quaſi x:pxyp, wo 78 M, from the ancient cuflom of putting the bever- 
age ina horn. Indeed the Thracians, the Arabians, the Paphlagonians, and others, 
made uſe of horn in drinking, and the Indians of the horns of wild aſſes. Ctefias 
Ind. and the people of the eaſt thoſe of wild oxen, Pin. xi. 37. Hence the horn 
is attributed to Bacchus as his particular ſymbol, and he is on this account called 
rev: the cup-bearers of the Epheſians obtained the ſame name. See Spanheim 
de Uſu & Praeft. Numiſm. Difſcrt. v. Luxury afterwards introduced filver and 
golden drinking veſſels in the form of a horn, and often too veſſels of glaſs, of 
which there is one ſpecimen in the Royal Muſeum ; though it is not entire at the 
pointed end. | 

[10] The manner of drinking by making the wine run into the mouth without 
touching the lips, is thus expreſſed by Ambroſe de El. & Fejun. © Per cornu etiam 
*« ſluentia in fauces hominum vina decurrunt: et fi quis reſpiraverit, commiſſum fla- 
« gitium, ſoluta acies, loco motus habetur.” To ſwallow down a large cup in one 
breath was eſteemed an act of proweſs, and was called by the Greeks @pvg:icav and 
Wy cer vel g. See Athenacus, lib. x. and Ariſtophanes in Acharn. af. v. ſc. ii. v. 39. 
And becauſe they uſed much larger drinking veſſels than ordinary upon ſuch occa- 
Gons, the word «vgs itſelf came to ſignify a large cup. 

Whence Callimachus, in Athenaeus, xi. 7. 

| % Kat yap o Opynuny He cet nclſo Nel den uU 
« Zorro, 0 110:/0 x:0Fubu,” 

And the Amyſtis is properly called Thracian, either becauſe that people uſed to 
drink it off in a breath, or becauſe they were great drinkers. Athenaeus, x. 11. 
Horace, lib. i. ode 36. : 

Neu multi Damalis meri 
« Baſſum Threicia vincat amyſtide.“ 
11 ] This figure may repreſent either his wife or his miſtreſs, 
[12] It was cuſtomary among the Greeks and Romans for the women to /t at 
table, © In ipſis leftis cum viris cubantibus foeminae ſedentes coenitabant,” ſays 
"alerius Maximus, lib. ii. c. 1. who adds, that the ſame cuſtom was obſerved in the 


Lectiſternia; in which couchez were prepared for the gods, and ſeats for the 
goddeſſes. 
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the fore- part of the couch [13]; her v4]; the net of a 
golden colour 15], with which her head is covered; the /itzle 
box [16] which is preſented to her by a fave[17]; the round 


Montfaucon, in the chapter referred to in note [3], obſerves, that ſometimes the 
woman appears fitting on the fide of the couch, fo as to touc h the floor with her 
feer, and ſometimes lies all along upon it, l. Ivit and lviii. where it is remarked, 
that the fitting woman wears ſhoes, the reclining one none at all. 
[ 13] Couches uſed at meals were called zricliniares, as diſtinguiſhed from beds 
ro ſleep in, which had the name of cubicu/ares. Nin, de Tricl. p. 220. And the RF 
former were not unfrequently called abſolutely friclinia. Varro de Re Rift. iii. 1 
Although this name has very often been given to the eating room itſelt, owing to 
the common cuſtom of uſing three couches. Serwius on Aen. i. v. 698. Sec Alexand. 
Gen. Dier. v. 21, and Tiraquellus v. Aut. Triclinits, &c. But becauſe two couches 
only were ſometimes uſed, we meet alſo with the word biclinium.. Plaut. Bach. iv. 4. | 
[ 14 ] Beſides the night-gown, ſhe has another veſt, which deſcending from the 1 
| 


right ſhoulder wraps round her, being faſtened by aclaſp on the left arm. Perhaps 
this may be the ſupparum of the Romans. PFerrarius Par. i. de Re veſliar. lib. iii. 


ch. 20. obſerves, that the /upparum was a woman's garment, worn over the reſt of i 
the cloaths; that it was of a texture very fine and light; was fixed by a button or [| 
claſp, and ſuffered to fall from the ſhoulders, and to blow about with the wind. | 


Thus Sidonrus deſcribes it, Carm. ii. v. 325, Ec. 
* Perque hameros teretes, rutilantes perque lacertos 
“ Pendula gemmifcrac mordebant ſuppara bullac.” 
Lucan. ii. 363, &c. 


* humeriſque haerentia primis 
« Suppara nudatos cingunt anguſta lacertos.“ | 
It remains now to examine, whether ſuch a veſt be peculiar to voung girls, or 5 
whether it agree alſo to the grown woman. Feſtus ſays: © Supparum dicebarur | 
* puellare veſtimentum lineum, quod et ſubucula appellabatur:“ and fubjoins, 1 
« Mulier videtur puella ſupparo induta, ut Afranius ait: puella non um, ſupparo 
« ft induta ſum.”” See Nenius, xiv. 20. Who calls it a woman's garment. 
[15] Juvenal, ſat. ii. 96. | 
* Reticulumque comis auratum ingentibus implet.” | 
[16] This little box appears to have ſome relation to the wine with which the 
table is furniſhed. There is no doubt that the ancients at their meals made uſe of 
odoriferous unguents; anointed their heads (particularly rowards the cloſe of the 
entertainment, when they drank to excels, Dog. Laertivs in Anachorfe. Athenacus, | 
i. 18.) becauſe they believed that unguents reprefled the vapours of wine, 
Athena CUS, XV. 13. It was even cultom: wy tO min: ole the ungucnt; themſclves with 
wine; of which circumſtance among the Grecians Zclian makes m. ntion, Var. Hi. 


— —_ +... „— 


xii. 31. Pliny mentions it alſo of the Romany xl. 13. and Je, fat. vi. v. 
392. We may ſuppoſe then, that by this lit e box the painter meant to repreſent 
the myrothecium, which is cal! 3 wy. Pliny, vii. 30, and xiii. 1. ungucntarum ſcriniuim. 


It has alſo been conjectured that the painter might have had in his thoughts a cu- 
ſtom, which Caſauben mentions in his notes 10 Suetonius in Vitell. c. ii. where the | 
hiſtorian ſaying, that the father of the — Fitellius always carried in his bo- | 
ſom a ſlipper of Mefalina's to flatter her; the commentator remarks, that the 
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66 . XIV. 
table [18], the rainer [19] and the three veſſels [20] which 


luxury and delicacy of the women with regard to their ſhoes was great, inſomuch 
that, in order to preſerve them, they made their ſervants carry them in little boxes. 
Plautus calls theſe ſervants Sandaligerulac, Trin. act. ii. ſe. i. 22. And it is a well- 
known cuſtom among the ancients, that when they placed themſelves at table, they 
took off their ſlippers, committed them to the care of their ſervants, and aſked for 
them again after ſupper. Menander, cited by Pollux, x. ſect. go. calls the repoſi- 
tories for ſhoes cle, which are explained by Bald. de Calc. c. 12. The 
meal however drawing toward a concluſion, and the lady appearing bare-foot, and 

* jult getting up from her ſeat, or from lying down on the couch, the ſhoes might be 
brought, in order to be put on again. A 

[17 Both male and female ſervants were by the Romans ſaid to be ad pedes, be- 
cauſe at meals they ſtood at their maſter's, or the gueſts feet, Seneca de Benefic. 
iii. 27. Servus, qui cocnanti ad pedes ſteterat, narrat, quae inter coenam ebrius 
i dixiſſet.“ Martial v. epig. 19. and xii. ep. 88. 

[18] Tables were called 7:27::, quaſi z e, becauſe they had ordina- 
rily four feet / and were ſquare. "Thus they were made at firſt, nor does Homer 
ſpeak of any other figure, Euftath. ad Homer. Odv/7; i. v. 138. They ſometimes 
had but three feer, and were then called 7g:7c%s. Athengeus, ii. 10. produces 
paſſages of led, Xenophon, Ariflophanes, and many others, which mention tables 
made thus with three teet. Here Caſaubon may be conſulted. Horace, lib. i. 
ul. iii. lays: | 

Modo fit mihi menſa tripes, et 
“ Concha ſalis puri.“ 


And laſtly, they were made with one foot only, and thence called monepodia, 
Liv. xxxix. 6. Pn. XxxIV. 3. Athenacus, xi. 12. p. 489, ſays, that the ancients 
made their tables round, in alluſion to the form of the world; which they believed 
to be ſpherical like the ſun and moon. Theſe round tables were uſed, when ſemi- 
circular couches, called Stubadia and Sigmata, were ſet, to Which tables made in 
this manner might be exactly fitted. Martial xiv. ig. 87. 

« Accipe lunata ſeriptum teſtudine ſigma: 
© Otto capit,” 

See Bulenger. de Conviv. lib. i. c. 38. | 

ig.] The ancients made uſe of the ſtrainer, to cool and qualify their wine at the 
ſame time; for a proper quantity of ſnow being put into it, they poured the wine 
thereupon, which, together with the diſſolved ſnow, ran through the holes of the 
ſtrainer, into a cup ready to receive it underneath. Strainers were made of copper, 
and alſo of filver. Pomponius 21. tit. ii. lib. xxxiv. dige/torum. There are of both 
ſorts in the Royal Muſeum. Pollux, x. 24. eg. 198. Martial xiv. epig. 103. and 
other ancient authors make mention of trainers. Auliſius, Venuti, and other learn- 
ed antiquaries, have fully treated of them. | 

[20] Theſe three veſſels (which from the colour of the infide are meant to be 
repreſented as full of wine), may perhaps have ſome reference to a cuſtom of the 
ancient Greeks, who at their meals ufed to ſet on this number of ſuch veſſels as 
tele, in honour of Mercury, the Graces, and Jupiter Servator, in whoſe names, as 
well as in thole of other deities, they were uſcd to drink. And as that was done 
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are placed upon it; and alſo the fowers [21] with which the 


table and the pavemen? | 22] are ſpread, 


chiefly toward the end of the meal, ſo it was concluded with libations, eſpecially 
with one to Mercury, the diſpenſer of reſt, to whom the laſt glaſs was conſecrated, 
as we read in Homer, Odyſſ. vii. 137. See Bulenger, iii. 15. and Stuckius, ii. c. ult. 
p. 440, Sc. who explain this cuſtom at large. Now no ſort of victuals appearing 
in the entertainment before us, but things ſolely relative to drinking; it ſeems very 
probable that the painter had a mind to repreſent the meal towards its concluſion, 
and approaching the time of libation. 

[21] The breaſt and neck were adorned with flowers during the time of meals, 
and particularly the head; the ancients being perſuaded that ſuch expedients pre- 
vented drunkenneſs ; as Plutarch obſerves, iii. Symp. qu. i. and Athenacus xv. 5. 

[22 | Flowers were ſcattered over the couches, the table, and the floor. Spar- 
tian. in Aelio Vero ſays: “ Jam illa frequentantur a nonnullis quod et accubationes, 
« et menſas de rofis, ac liliis fecerit, et quidem purgatis.” And Nazianzen weg 
$ionlwy,. ſpeaks thus: We often firew our pavement with ſweet flowers, and even 
out of ſeaſon. And Plutarch 1. Symp. Prob. i. writes, that they ſprinkled the pave- 
ment with odoriferous waters. See Ofuchius, ii. 14. 
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HIS picture [2], excellent for its colouring, and in no 
contemptible ſtile, repreſents to us a young Faun 3], 

in whoſe air the artiſt has ſhown much ſtudy and genius. He 
is kiſſing a Bacchant [4] as he is throwing her backwards on 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 236. 

[ 2 | Found at Reſima. 

(z] The Fauns were believed to deſcend from Taunus the ſon of Picus, king of 
the Latins. Bochart, in Chanaan, i. 33. and in Hheroz. p. ii. lib. vi. cap. vi. main- 
tains, that the Taunus of the Latins was the ſame with the Pan of the Greeks, and 
we have already obſerved it in another place. 'The fatyrs alſo claim their original 
from Faunus. And although Euripides, in Oel. ſtiles them the ſons of Silenus, and 
the Scholiaſt of Nicander ſays expreſsly, that the Szleni and Satzrs were the ſame, 
yet, according to the opinion of thoſe who make Pan and Silenus to be the ſame 
deity, the Satyrs and the Fauns muſt needs have the fame original. Be that as ir 
may, both are deſcribed by the poets and mythologiſts in the ſame manner. Ovid 
Faſt. ii. v. 361, and Ey. v. v. 137, calls the Fauns cornipedes, and cornigert : 
Lucian, in Concil. Deor. attributes horns to the Satyrs : and Lucretius, iv. 584, Sc. 

„ Haec loca capripedes Satyros, nymphaſque tenere | 
„ Finitimi fingunt, et Faunos eile loquuntur.“ 

Where he expreſsly ſays, that in figure and ſubſtance the Satyrs and Fauns were 
the ſame. See Nonnus, in Dionyſiac. xiv. v. 130, Sc. and Scaliger, Poet. i. 17. 
who diſtinguiſh various ſorts of ſatyrs. Now, though no difference be made by 
authors betwixt Fans and Satyrs, nevertheleſs antiquaries call thoſe Fauns which 
have entirely a human figure, except the goat's ears and tail. They call thoſe 
Satyrs, which, beſides the horns and the feet, have half the body of a goat, 
Montfaucon remarks this, f. i. p. it. I. i. c. xxiii. and xxv. Of the laſcivious cha- 
racter of this whole herd of rural and ſylvan deities, mention will be made in the 
notes on the next plate. 

[4] It is well known, that Oris over-ran Aethiopia, India, and Thrace; carrying 
with him the uſe of wine, which he had found out, and that of corn diſcovered by 
Js his ſiſter, and wife; obliging thoſe who refuſed, to receive them by force: he 
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the ground. The ſequeſtered and ſolitary place, in which the 


Faun is here imagined to ſurpriſe the Bacchant, as ſhe is 
climbing up among ſome rocks, is conſiſtent enough with their 


returned into Aegypt with a victorious army, compoſed of various people, and of 
both fexes; who being crowned with ivy, clothed with the ſkins of panthers, 


tigers, and deer, and armed with the ferula and thyrſus, accompanied his triumph 


with ſinging, playing, and dancing. A little time after, Oris was torn to pieces 
by ſome conſpirators : Irs gathered together the ſcattered limbs, and being unable 
to find that part which diſtinguiſhed his ſex, ſhe had an image of it made of wood, 
and ordered it to be ſolemnly carried about in the feſtivals ſhe had inſtituted in ho- 
nour of her huſband, which ſhe commanded to be celebrated with certain ſecret 
rites. Digdorus, i. 17, &c. From the triumph of Ofiris the Bacchanals drew 
their original; and from the feaſts inſtituted by Iſis came the orgies of Bacchus, 
and. other myſteri ies which bear ſome relation to them. This worſhip afterwards 
paſling into Greece, it was feigned, that Semele (the daughter of Cadmus the found— 
er of Thebes) being with child by Fupiter, and having requeſted it as a favour, 
that he would viſit her in the fame manner he approached Juno, ſhe was left dead 
by his thunder. 

Jupiter delivered her ſon Bacchus to the nymphs at Niſa in Arabia, to be nurſed. 
He ſpent his childhood among the women, in dancing, ſports, and pleaſures; and 
having found out the uſe of wine, he inſiſted upon being adored as a god; and in- 
ſtituted certain feſtivals in his own honour. And having aſſembled an army of wo- 
men, he wandered over the whole earth, teaching the art of preſſing the grape, 
and every where introducing his orgies, by ſubduing thoſe who op poſed him. 
Having in this manner paſſed. over India and Thrace, he entered Thebes in triumph. 
And becauſe three years were ſpent in his expedition, his feſtivals were obſerved 
every three years, Dicdor. i. 22. iii. 62. and iv. 2. ©. It is ſufſicient to have 
given this relation, without entering into abſtruſe reſearches about the number of 
Bacchuſes, their different my thologies, the variety of their feaſts, their rites and 
myſteries, and other dciries reſemh ling them among different people. Upon fuch 
matters thoſe may be conſulted who have, co! npoled entire treatiſes on this ſubject. 
The Romans called the feaſts of Bacchus Bacchanalia and Liber. alia, becauſe Bac- 
cuts and Liber were names for the ſame god: although the Bacchanalia and Libe— 
ral;a were celebrated at diflerent times, and in a different manner; fo that thoſe 
were forbidden, and theſe retained. The nurſes of Bacchus, and all the vomeu 


who followed him, were called Bacchants; in which company were reckoned alſo 


the Satyrs, the Sileni, the lawns, the Pans, the Tityri, * the Centaurs ; as ſhall 
be entioned in its proper place. See Strabs, "lib. *. p. 465, beſides Nonnus, 
Art minus, and others. Nay all thoſe who celebrated the feœaſts of Bacchus were 
calied Ba-chants, Of whom Diodorus, iv. 3. gives the following account: The 
Baccoanalia are celebrated by <vomen. In performing the ſalemnity wirgms carry the 
therſus, and run about frantic, Hollueing Evoe in beneur . the 99 7 hen ihe women 
in a body offer the ſucriſices, and roar out the praiſes of Baccius in ſings as if he 
vere preſent, in imitation of the ancient Maenades,” % hg accompani. Ad him. The 
*trange contorſions of their bodics were ſuch, that Agi‘ de Civ. Dei, vi. 9. ſays: 


cuſtonis 
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cuſtoms 5]. Near the Faun lies a ſhepherd's crooked af, 
and a pipe with ſeven reeds [6]. At the feet of the Bacchant 
is a Thyrſus [7], with its top wrapped in ivy, and bound with 


* Sic Bacchanalia ſumma celebrantur inſania, uti Varro ipſe conſiteatur a Bacchan- - 
* tibus talia fieri non potuiſſe, niſi mente commora.” 
Of their dreſſes and their inſtruments, Ovid Metam. iv. v. 6. &c. ſays: 
« Pectora pelle tegi, crinales folvere vittas, 
* Serta coma, manibus frondentes ſumere Thyrſos.” 
And v. 28, &c. 
64 Quacumque ingrederis, clamor juvenilis, et una 
« Foemineae voces, impulſaque tympana palmis ; 
** Concayaque aera fonant, longoque foramine buxus.“ 


See Euripides in Bacch. Eyery thing that could be done by a company of men 


and women intoxicated, was committed by them, with that unbridled licentiouſneſs 
which Juſt inflamed by wine inſpires. Beſides Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Epiphanius, and other fathers, the Pagans themſelves ſpeak of the obſcenity of the 
Bacchanals. 

] Places of this kind were proper for the orgies of Bacchus, © Oreos Liber 
« pater, ſays Feſtus, ut et Orcades nymphae appellantur, quod in montibus fre- 
„ quenter appareant.” And Stuckius Antiq. Conv. i. 33. P. 194, ſays, that the 
orgies were perhaps ſo named ano r ov, from the mountains in which they were 


celebrated. See Euripides in Bacch, who ſpeaking of the Bacchants, after having 
ſaid, v. 218, Cc. 


Our women leave their houſes, 
On ſhady hills to celebrate the gods. 
Subjoins, v. 222, Oc. 
«© YAY 0 WAAD» teig £0 HUCLY 
« THrwr og av EUIOUS cg EVO) UT nccſeiy, 
* Hop ao y jv ws or VI. nucharg Or en cus. 
* 170 Arcon 70 C lev 18 Sc. 

[6] The crook and pipe agree well to Pan, and to his deſcendants and compa- 
nions the Fauns and Satyrs. "Ancient monuments are full of Fauns with ſuch /ym- 
bols. In Maffei we have the repreſentation of a tree, with O/ci1li bacchici, or little 
images, hung upon it; and at the foot of the tree, the pipe and crook. 

[7] The Thyrſus was a long ſtaff, ending at the top with a cone, reſembling the 
fruit of a pine. In an m of the Au hol. cited by Iciſſter on Suidas in Se O- 
we read: 

c K Ours YA3pv u οον 0-711-5.7-otg 

Ochers inſiſt that Thyrjus was properly the pipe itſelf, Bochart in Chanaan, 1. 18, 

However that may be, Diodorus, iii. 62, writes, that Bacchus armed his followers 


with a Hear, whoſe iron point was covered and concealed with ivy: and Ovid calls 
it a /þcar, Met. iii. 667. 


« Pampineis __ velatam frondibus haſtam.” 

Thus Virgil, Seneca, Euripides, call the Thyrſus Cufpis, Telum, Haſta, covered 
with ivy. But afterwards, Bacchus himſelf rook away their ſpear, and ordered 
them to carry a Ferula. Diodo- , iv. 4. aſſigns this humane reaſon for it: becauſe 
at firſt, drinking wine unmixed with water, they became eaſily intoxicated, and with 


a riband 
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a riband [8], of a red colour [q] like that of her garment. 
There is a Cymbal [10] ſurrounded with little S [11], on 
the bottom of which is painted a Siffrum [12]. And at ſome 
diſtance we may obſerve a hoop without a bottom | 13], which 


their ſtaves, or Thyr/e, which they carried in their hands, uſed ſometimes to hurt 
one another in their frolics. Bacchus, finding this ſort of mirth to be attended with 
ill conlequences, inſtead of a hard piece of wood gave them a Ferula. In the an- 
tiquities relating to Bacchus, the Thyrſus is molt commonly covered at the top with 
ivy, or wound about with twigs of the vine. 

[8] The Thyr/#s, as a facred inſtrument, was adorned with garlands and ribands, 
Bacchus himſelf applied fillets to his fore- head, to keep oft the fumes of the wine, 
Diadorus, iv. 4. 

[9] The Bacchants are repreſented with light hair, and a habit of deep red. 
Theſe colours were ſuitable to the feaſts of Bacchus. Lucian (in Bacchs) ſays, that 
this god was Miz: THY xm PL eic EV op vgl., N Yu ag.” The veil 
ments uſed by the Bacchants were the Crecota of the colour of ſaffron, and the 
Baſſaris of the colour of a fox. Clemens Alexandrinus indeed, Pacd, ii. 10. attri- 
butes to the Bacchants coloured garments in general, 

[io] The Cymbal! was a hoop with a ſkin drawn over it. Euripides, Bacch. v. 
124, deſcribes it thus ;— 

* Bug XUKA co [49% od z. 
and in v. 513, he tells us it was ſtruck with the hand; whence we ſee this inſtru- 
ment was properly called a tympanum. See Bucnarroti in the Cammeo di Bacco, 
P. 436 and 7. 

[11] Some thin plates of metal uſed to be faſtened to the circumference of the 
Cymbals, exactly like thoſe which are now in uſe, to increaſe and vary the ſound 
in playing upon the inſtrument. Buonarreti has this remark in the page above cited, 
and confirms it with a ſpecimen from Bartoli delle Lucerne, part it. p. 23. Of the 
cymbal and the little bells we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak again in the notes on 
plate xix. 

#12] On the bottom of Bartoli's Cymbal there is the figure of a tiger intend of 
the S rum in ours. The Siftrum was uſed in the procetlions of Its, and alſo in 
the orgies of Bacchus, as will be mentioned elſewhere. 

[1 y A conjecture has been propoſed, that this inſtrument may perhaps he a 
Rhombus, which is mentioned in the fore-cited epigram of the Antho/rgia, among 
the furniture of the Bacchants 

cc 
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See Vofhi Etym. in Trochus, or in R bas and Mercurialis, Art. Gwen. iii. g. 
Others, and with more reaſon perhaps, think it ſhould be ca led a cymb. i withour a 
tkin, or perhaps a ſimple hoop with bells round it. The Bacchants made a uſe of 
it by ſhaking it in the air, as we may obſerve in a facrifice to ela in Boiſſart, 
given us alſo by Eco tam. i. p. ll. % eiii. /. clxxxi. See 797 
part i. tab. 22. where under the head of a Faun, beſides the Fifula, there is auo- 


ther inſtrument like this which that learned antiquary thinks to be I 1ympanumy 
with little plates of metal faſtened to its circumference, 


may 
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may belong either to the Bacchant, or the Faun. Great was 
the fondneſs of the ancients for ſuch immodeſt ſubjects [14]; 
and the moſt obſcene are to be met with, particularly upon 
gems, 


[14] We ſhall ſpeak at large in the notes on the following plate, of the uſe of 
ſuch repreſentations. It is ſufficient to remark here what Pliny xxxv. 10. ſays of 
Parrbaſius, © Pinxit et minoribus tabellis Libidines : eo genere petulantis joci ſe 
« reficiens:“ and in book xxxiii. ch. i. he had ſaid: “ Auxere et vitiorum irrita- 
* menta: in poculis libidines caelare juvit.” To this fort of pictures called Libs. 
dines, on account of the immodeſt repreſentations which they contain, may be re- 
duced theſe and ſome others which follow. 
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ILIS piece [2] is equal to the preceding in excellence of 
colouring, and in manner: both indeed ſcem to be 
the work of the ſame hand. The perſpicuity of the artiſt's 
deſign, and the ſimplicity of his compoſition, correſpond well 
with the perfection of the art. The ſubject of che piece is 
a naked and bearded Faun [3] attempting [4] to kiſs a 


1] Catalogue, n. 237. 

2 | Found with the foregoing at Reſina. 

3] We meet with many ſuch Fauns and Satyrs with long beards on antiques, 
and they ought properly to be called Seni. See Montfaucon, tom. i. par. ii. lib. i. 
ch. xxiii. and xxiv. . 

[4] Eufebius, in Praep. Evang. lib. iii. c. xi. writes, that under the figures of 
Satyrs, and ſuch kinds of beings, was meant to be expreſſed the violence of ſen- 
ſual paſſion. Bochart. Hiercz. par. ii. lib. vi. c. vii. has ſhown that the whole tribe 
of Pans, Fauns, Satyrs, Duftans, Sylvans, and other deities of goat-like form are 
very luſtful, or at leaſt are feigned to be violently inclined to that paſſion. Seo 
Auguſt, de Civ. Dei, xv. 23, who writes with great plainneſs: © Quoniam creberri- 
ma fama eſt, multique ſe expertos, vel ab eis qui expert eſſent, de quorum fide 
* dubitandum non eſt, audiſſe confirmant, Sylvanos et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos 
* vocant, improbos ſaepe extitiſſe mulieribus; ct earum appetiiſſe, ac peregiſſe con- 
* cubituin : et quoſdam Daemones, quos Duſios Galli nuncupant, hanc aſſidue im- 
% munditiam et tentare et eflicere, plures taleſque affeverant, ut hoc negare imp u- 
te dentiae videatur.” Pauſunias, i. 23, alſo relates, that in the iſlands called Sa- 
Hrides there were inhabitants of human form, with a long tail behind, and re— 
markable for a furious luſt: and he believes that they were real Satyrs. But as 
every one ſees that ſuch beaſts could be nothing elſe but apes ; ſo thoſe who are 
better informed believe, that the Fauns, and other monſters of goat-like form, had 
no other exiſtence than in the imagination of the pocts. Bochart obſerves tlie 
ſame in the place quoted above: Abſit interim, ut ex his locis quiſquam colligat 
« ullos aut jam extare, aut unquam exſtitiſſę in rerum natura Satyros : ſed Daemo- 
* nes Satyrorum ſpecic hominum oculis illudentes.” It is, however, notorious how 
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Nymph [5], who is allo repreſented naked [6], and endeavours to 
puſh him back by force, and to eſcape from his hands. This 
and other ſuch laſcivious repreſentations | 7 | exhibited in the ſore- 


laſcivious an animal a goat is; and from the propenſity of this creature, and of 
apes to incontinence, it may be ſuppoſed that the ancients drew an image ro expreſs 
in their ſylvan deities, the force of natural appetite not mudcrated by bean x 
as is obſervable in ſavages and in brutes. 

[ 5] Thole were properly called nymphs, who ſupplicd moiſture for the veggtation 
of plants, and to other things; and were therefore ſtyled daughters at 4 the ocean, 
mothers of rivers, inhabitants of fountains, educators of Bacchus and Ceres. 
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And hence aroſe the different names and kinds of nymphs ; Oreades in the moun— 
tains, Hamadryades in the woods, Naiades in the rivers, Nercidcs in the ſea, &c. 

Now the betray ers of thele wandering inhabitants of the woods and fields, were 
the Fauns,. the Satyrs, and other ruſtic deities. Among the poets we may meet 
with inſtances of this ; ; and in Montfaucon, tom. i. p. ci. "th, xxv. pl. clxxili. is ex- 
hibired another piece, whoſe ſubject 1 Is of this kind. 

[6] Ours may be ſuppoſed a female Fay, Such being met with on gems and 
bas-reliefs; or rather an hermaphrodite. 

[7] In Greece the uſe of ſuch repreſentations was very frequent in ſtatues and 
pictures, The Cyprian and the Gnidian Venus, and the nine Muſes called The- 
ſpiades, were famous. Pliny, xxxvi. 5. The ſame author, xxxv. 10. as we men- 
tioned in the laſt note on the preceding plate, obſerves, that the celebrated Par- 
rhaſius uſed to paint in miniature obſcene figures (called therefore by he name of 
libidines), in laicivious poſtures ; and in c. 9. he mentions that Zewuxis, ro form a 
perfect picture, took five naked virgins to ſtudy from. We learn from the ſame 
Pliny, xxxv. 7. that it was a very ancient cv{tom in Italy, ſubſiſting even from the 
firſt foundation of Rome, to paint women aged, even in public places. He ſays, 
that even in his time, there remained on the walls of a ruincd temple at Lanuvium 
the portraits of Helen and Atalanta naked, of ſuch beauty, and in ſuch preſerva- 
tion, that ſome perſon, inflamed by Juſt at the fight of them, would hare carried 
them off, if the ſtucco would have permitted it. In Rome, indeed, ar lirſt, great 
reſtraint was laid upon theſe immodeſt repreſentations ; but by degree , manners 
growing more relaxed, at laſt they exceeded all bounds. Prepertius, ii. cle g. vi. 
v. 27, Oc. aſſures us, that the walls even of houſes of good fame uicd to be co- 
vered with ſuch kind of filthineſs : 

«* Quae manus obſcenas depinxit prima tabellas, 
At poſuit caſta turpia viſa domo; 

&« Illa puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 

Nequitiaeque ſuae noluit eſſe rudes. 
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going, and of which ſpecimens will be given in the ſucceed- 
ing plates, wherein the painters have employed the whole 
force of their pencils, to oblige us by that means to commend 
and admire that art of which at the fame time we could not 
but condemn the abuſe; put us in mind of the ſhameful ex- 


ceſs [8] to which the fury of paſſion, ſupported and guided by 


" Non iſtis olim variabant tecta figuris, 
Yuum paries nullo crimine pictus erat.” 
We find ſo mention frequently made of the moſt obſcene pictures, repreſenting 
what Elephantis, Philenis, and other poetefſes mentioned by He/ycb1ui have ex hre fed 
in their verſes. Mert. xii. epig. 43. and the commentators upon it, Sce £1/i/cus 
on Sueton. in Tiberio, xliii. 2. not. 12 and 13. 

{ 8] Omitting all ocher examples, Tiberius will ſufficiently ſhow us to what lengths 
an exceſs of Juſt will go. Suetonins, iu the life of that emperour, after having told 
us that he placed in his chamber an excellent painting of Parrhaſius, in which was 
repreſented Atalanta in the Act of complying with Meleager, comes to deſcribe his 
infamous condutt in the iſland of Caprea;; and fays, that he had ſeveral rooms 
adorned with paintings and ſtatues exhibiting the moſt laſcivious repreſentations ; 
with the books of the pocteſs El/ephantts, in which the moſt unbridled lewdneſs was 
painted to the imagination: he concludes in c. 43, with theſe words:“ In fylvis. 
% quoque ac nemoribus paſſim venereos locos commentus eſt, proſtanteſque per an- 
te tra et cavas rupes ex utriuſque ſexus pube, Paniicorum et Nympharum habitu.” 

[ 9 | The painters, and other artiſts, under pretext of repreſenting the gods, and 
their actions, expreſſed with all the vivacity of their fancy rhe objeéts of their own 
pleaſure. Tation, a5; Kay, p. 168, Sc. upbraiding the Gentiles with their 
en gives us a long catalogue of many famous painters and ſtatuaries, who 
took a pleaſure 3 in n. under the characters of goddeſſes, many favourite women 
of their own times. Anabius, Adv. Gent. vi. and Clemens Alexandrinns WET | 
p. 35, ſay, that the cel. brated Cratina and Phryne were painted naked under the 
character of Venus. Pliny, xxxv. 10. Fuit et Arellius Romae cclebris, paullo 
«© ante divum Auguſtum: niſi flagitio inſigni corrupiler artem, ſemper alicujus 


© amore focminac flagrans, et ob id deas Pingens, fed dilectarum imagine. Itaque 
« in pic ctura ejus ſcorta numerabantur.” The fame Clemens Alexandrinus, in the 
book cited above, p. 39, after having {aid that the poets, ſlatun ICS, and pataters, 


had introduced immodelt re epreſentations of yrs a; nd nymp! r to humour 188 
ſenſes ; loſing fight of ancient times, ſpears thus cf his own : 2 vur people havin: 
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the genial divinitics, wwho are called cducmans; and taking delight in nn tnmodeſt 
pictures, hung 2 P. ſor ornamem it es. 1 tial cha iÞt IS, ds if 7 ON [ICI nce U as an 
aft of religion, * y lie in beds from which they can fee ibe embreces g OS d Tenufes, in 
erder to imitate them : Mur other » Sang are ether feme little "Pa; 1s With nakd 
Nymphs, or certain intoxicated Satyrs, </0 make an ut ntatious diſplar A their in- 

continence. In fine, you are not only ? not aſh ned of j ſeeing g expojed in public, figures of 


the moſt filthy obſcenit) „ but ye als preſer: ve them in the moſl conſpicugus places, dedi- 
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a falſe religion [9], could lead the blind pagan world [To]. 


cating your own houſes to the repreſentation of your gods, as the great ſupporters of 
lewwdneſs ; and painting with =_ indifference the atchievements of Hercules, and 
the laſervious manners of your Phylenis. 

[10] La Chauſſe, Theſ. Er. Ant. tom. ii. ſect. vii. where he treats de Mutini ſimu- 
lacris, juſtifies himſelf and others who have publiſhed the obſcene monuments of 
Gentiliſm, by the conduct of the emperor Theodo/ius, and Theophilus biſhop of Alex- 
andria; who when they might have deſtroyed the ſtatues and other monuments of 
the Gentiles, choſe to preſerve and expoſe in public the moſt obſcene, to expoſe 
that falſe religion to ridicule and infamy ; and to render it by this method the ſport 
and abomination of mankind. See Sozomen. vii. 15. and Socrates, v. 16. Indeed, 
as La Chauſſe has obſerved, the moſt ſerious and reſpectable names, among whom 
have been many eccleſiaſtics of exemplary life, have made no difficulty of exhibit- 
ing and illuſtrating ſuch pieces of antiquity ; encouraged by the examples of the 
holy fathers, who in'their works have ſpoken with great plainneſs of the obſcenity 
of Gentiliſm. The learned Leonardo Agoſtini dedicated to Pope Alexander VIII. his 
antique gems, among which many repreſent Priapi, Phalli, and naked Venuſes. 
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HE twelve pictures which are contained in this and the 
eleven following plates were found in one place [2]. 

They have all the ſame degree of perfection and beauty; and 
as they are all of the ſame kind [| 3], ſo they ſeem reducible to 
one ſubject [4]. We ſhall from time to time offer our remarks 


Catalogue, n. 531. 4. 

8 N On the eighteenth of January, in the year 1749, in the ſouterrains of the 
Torre dell' Annunciata, at a place called Civita, near which the ancient Pompeti 
may be ſuppoſed to have been ſituated, was found a room, on the walls of which 
were drawn, beſides theſe twelve pictures here mentioned, thirteen other pieces; 
videlicet, fix pieces of groteſques, with a Cupid in the middle, and ſeven rope- 
dancers, all on a black back-ground. A deſcription of this room, and its dimen— 
ſions, ſhall be given elſewhere. Plates of the dancers, and other pieces of the 
ſame kind, together with explanations of them, will be preſcnted in the ſecond 
volume. 

[ 3] See Pliny, xxxiii. 1. and xxxv. 10. whoſe words we have tranſcribed in 
note | 14] of Plate xv. All theſe may with great propriety be claſſed with that 
Kind of paintings which he calls Libidines, and to which we have already reduced 
Plates xv. and xvi. 

[4] Iwo ſyſtems have been propoſed, to give a general account of theſe twelve 
pictures. The firſt, that og room from whence they were taken was a cubiculum, 
or bed- chamber; the walls of which vicd to be painted with indecent piltures. 
'The ſecond, and perhaps the moit hrohable, that the room was a friclinium. But 
on this opinion diilereut judaements have been formed: ſome inſiſt, that it was not 
the common friclinium, but hat fort particularly which was otherwiſe ſtiled vene— 
reum. Athenacu: \ndeed, v. 10, p. 207, in the defcription he gives of the great 
ſhip of Geron the iyrint of 2H acuſe, fays, that beſides other apartments dedicated 
to pleaſure, there was an e iu it, furniſhed with three couches, and a dorned 
with pictures, ſtatues, and drinking veſſels. We may ſuppoſe then that tus pic- 
ture-room of ours might be a place of ths kind, del tined for the pleafures of love 
and wine. Others maintain that the room in queſtion wis a fimple common ?7ricli- 
nium, deſigned for meals: nay they go fo far as to prove that it was a winter fricli- 
nium, and that the paiutings bore ſome relation to the meals themſelyes, 
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on what ſhall ſcem in each piece to ment reflection. In this 


firſt there are two female dancers, who repreſent a oracctul 
movement commonly practiſed in the Italian dances [5]. Their 
veils are extremely proper, both in reſpect of colour [6] and 
fincneſs [7], and equally proper are their other habili- 
ments [d]. 


[5] They are joining hands, whilſt one wich her fore-finger and thumb gently 
lays hold on the middle finger of the other. Lucian de Saltat. tells us, that the 
Spartans had a fort of dance which was Legun in the manner. of wreltling, by 
catching faſt hola ot each other with the ends of their fingers; which they called 
een pet ih Stephens on the word Xe::-4/48% on the authority of Plutarch and 
Galen, writes, that the touch of the hauds, or manutigro (as he tranſlates the word 
eite), Was a lort of exerciſe in the Palarſira : and dancing, particularly among 
the Spartans, had a connexion with the Palag/tra, being deligned for amuſement, 
and at the fame time to exerciſe the body. That much ſtrength is employed in the 
dance here repreſented, may be conjettured from ſeeing one of the dancers with her 
lips faſt cloſed. Lucian de Saltatione, aſſigning the reaſon why thoſe who danced 
kept the mouth ſhut, contrary to the ancient cuſtom of dancing and ſinging togetlier, 
(Gellius, xx. 2.) ſays, that dances being introduced in which it was neceflary to turn 
and wreath the body with greateſt art, and to make many laborious movements by 
certain rules, and to meaſured time, it became impoſlible for the dancers to ling 
without hurting the time, breaking the voice, and making the vocal parts diſagree- 
able: and thence the arts were divided, ſome {inging, and others dancing, to the 
cadences both of vocal and initrumcntal muſic. 

[6] One of their veſts is yellow, the other green with a border of vermilion. 
Apsllonius Tyanaeus, (in Philoſt. lib. iv. c. 21. of his lite) after having reprehended 
the Athenians for ſinging and dancing effeminately, ſubjoins : Ihence have vo the 
yell veſt, the vermilion and the ſaſtron dye? They called the yellow veſt with 
propriety crocota, or crocotula, from the crocus or ſaffron with which it was dyed. 
They particularly reckoned among the garments of women and effeminate men, 
the green, called ve/tes hetbidae, from their colour and the juice of herbs with 
which they were dyed. Statizs, lib. ii. ſolo. i. v. 133. 

« Nunc herbas imitante ſinu, nunc dulce rubenti 

« Murice.“ 
Cyprian. de Diſcipl. et Hab. Virg. and Tertullian de Hab. Mulieb. inveighing againſt 
Inczury, name particularly the colours of vermilion and green as moſt agreeable to 
the women, AMirtian, Capell, lib. i. de Nupt. Merc. et Philoal. fays, ** Floridam 
* difcoloremque veſtem herbida palla contexuerat.” Of the border, which we ſce 

md this and the other veſts, we ſhall ſpeak preſently. 

] The velt of the firſt figure appears tranſparent. Of ſuch kinds of gar— 
ts we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhere elle. We may obferve now, that 
dreſs ſuited well with the agility neceſſary in dancing, being no obſtacle to the 
bleneſs of their capers. Pollux, iv. ſegm. 104. gives us to underſtand, that 

dancers whilſt performing made uſe of tranſparent veſts; Tarentinidiae, from 
luxurious cuſtom of the Tarentines, from whom they were borrowed. Perhaps 
they 
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they were made of the Lana Penna (famous to this day, and ſtill uſed in that city), 
which is a kind of filky ſubſtance gathered from a certain fea ſhell, called both by 
Greeks and Latins Pinna. Procopius makes mention of ſuch a fort of wool, and 
Baſil calls it golden wv5ol. Caſaubon on Athenaeus, tit. 11. P. 172. ſpeaks largely of 
the Lana Penna, and its ufe. 

[8] The firſt figure has a large band or veil upon her head, like a turban, which 
goes round her temples ſeveral times. On account of its bigneſs and thickneſs, 
there have been ſome who affirmed it to refemble that fort of crown which Helſy- 
chius calls exxc2gu (others write it exxrAige:), that is, as he explains it, gte 
Ueli, 324. Indeed Johannes Alberti, commenting on this place of Hefpchins, 
makes this remark : © Redte explicat «9% : ſaepius enim complicata et convoluta 
quae ſunt, craſſa videntur.” Nicander however, in Euſtathms II. E, and in 
Athenaeus, xv. 7. p. 678, writes, exxvAgicr gegeν,u˙¾e ug c i prowy ; that they 
were made chiefly of reſes; and an ancient poet, cited by Athenaeus : outer nid igey 
Sec. Athena us himſelf does not ſeem to have been acquainted with their form. 
See Caſaubon on Athenacus, xv. 7. and ii. 10. From hence ſome will think ſuch a 


- conjecture inadmiſſible, it being ſufficient to obſerve with Halorus, that the ancients 


uſed fillets of wool by way of crowns; © et in potando mota vino capita vincire 
« faſciolis.” See Stuctius, Ant. Conv. iii. 16. p. 566. and Bulenger de Conviv. 
111. 24+ The ſhoes of theſe dancers ſhall be explained in the notes on Plate xix. 
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ITIS picture cannot be ſufficiently admired ; whether 

we conſider the maſterly ſkill of deſign, the beauty of 
colouring, or the airyneſs of geſture z each circumſtance ob- 
liges one to acknowledge the charms of the art, and the per- 
fection of the work. This beautiful and delicate figure | 2] 
appears to be dancing| 3]. Beſides the golden bracelet | 4] 


[1] Catalogue, n. 831. 5. 

2] Some maintain it to be a Venus. Others hold, that it repreſents one of 
thoſe laſcivious female dancers, who ſometimes appeared naked. Both theſe con- 
jectures ſuit the notion of /ibidines, under which all theſe pieces have been claſſed: 
but the ſecond is molt agree: ible to that {yl em which ſuppoſes them to be perſons 
attending N 2 banquet. For Athenac , . 13. P. 153. and xi}. Jo Pe £17, upon 
the authority of Timacus, relates, that the Tuſcans uſed to be ſerved at their ban- 
quets by young girls naked. On a marble of Tommaſini, exhibited alſo by IKippin- 
gius, we meet with a banquet ſerved by naked girls and boys. See Pignorius de 
Servis, p. 91 and 92. Not only in private entertainments, but alſo in public 
theatres, women appeared naked. In the feaſt of Flora, common women undreſſed 
themſelves upon a ſtage, and performed in ſight of the people movements and geſ- 
tures the moſt obſcene. Falerius Maximus, lib. li. cap. x. n. 8. Lactantius, i. 20. 

[3] The dance favours the ſuppoſition that it is Venus. Lucian de Saltat. n. 10 
and 11, aſſures us, that the Spartans in their dances ſung ſome little airs, in which 
they invited Venus and the loves to dance with them. Horace, i. Od. iv. 

* Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus imminente Luna 

„ [unctacque Nymphis Gratiae decentes 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede.” 
And Apuleivs in his Aureus Aſinus, lib. vi. ſpeaking of the nuprial banquet of 
Piyche, ſays: 

« Venus ſuavi muſicae ſuper ingreſſa, formoſa ſaltavit.” 
Dancing 1 in banquets was very common; Homer, Cicero, Lucian, and others, men- 
tion it. Athenaeus, in lib. iii. cap. xvii. p. 97. remarks. that at all banquets, ex- 
_ thoſe of wite and learned men, who knew how to entertain company with lite- 

rary diſcourſes, women were introduced who danced and ſung :; and in lib. iv. c. ii. 


and 
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and necklace [5], her native graces are heightened by that 
wreath of pearls [6], and thoſe white ib, [7] which bind 
her flaxen [8] hair; by that fine thin v of yel/ow trimmed 


p. 130+ deſcribing a banquet, he ſays: after the choir of muſicians, entered the 
dancers, ſome in the habit of Nereids, others dreſſed like nymphs. 

[4] A very beautiful little bronze ſtatue in the Royal Muſeum, repreſenting a 
naked Venus, has golden bracelets, not on the wriſts, but on the joints of the 
arms and legs. See Bartel. de Arm. ect. ii. | 

[5] Virgil, Aeneid i. 65 5. 


| * colloque monile 
« Baccatum.”——— | 


and again, Aen. v. 558. 


* It pectore ſummo 

&« Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri.” 
Which is properly the forguis: although the torquis and the monile are frequently 
confounded. See Scheffer de Torquibus, cap. x and xi. 

[6] Pearls were the proper ornament of Venus, who is ſaid to have ſprung from 
pearls in a ſea-ſhell : hence we often read, that precious pearls were preſented to 
the ſtatues of this goddeſs. Pliny, ix. 35, and Macrobius, ſat. iii. 17. aſſure us, 
that a molt beautiful pearl, the companion of that which Cleopatra had diffolved 
in vinegar, was divided into two parts to make pendants for a ſtatue of Venus. 
Lampridius writes, that the Emperour Alexander Severus ordered two great pearls, 
which had been preſented to the empreſs his wife, to be put upon a ſtatue of the 
ſame goddeſs. Wherefore the ladies who dedicated themſelves to Venus, were very 
fond of adorning themſelves with them. Propertias, iii. eleg. xii. has the follow- 
ing lines : 

* Quaeritis unde avidis nox fit pretioſa puellis, 
“ Er Venere exhauſtae damna querantur opes ? 
© Certe equidem tantis cauſa et manifeſta ruinis : 
« Luxuriae nimium libera facta via eſt. 
© Inda cavis aurum mittit formica metalhs : 
Et venit e rubro concha Erycina ſalo.“ 
Martial, ix. epig. iii. 
« Splendet Erythracis perlucida moecha lapillis.“ 
One needs only to read Pliny, ix. 35, to ſee to what a pitch of luxury the Roman 
ladies were arrived in the article of pearls. He mentions having, among other la- 
dies, ſeen Lollia Paulina, ** ſmaragdis margaritiſque opertam, alterno textu fulgen- 
« tibus toto capite crinibus, ſpiris, auribus, collo, manibus, digitiſque.“ See Bar- 
thol. de Inauribus, cap. vi and vil. 

[7] Albricus de Deorum Imagin. deſcribes Venus with a garland of white and red 
roles. On medals we find her head adorned with ribands ; and ſometimes her neck 
with a necklace of pearls. Vaillant in Famil. Caecil. n. 40 and 43. Havercamp on 
the ſame, Fam. Cacc. tab. iii. u. 4, 5, 6. Bellor. in Jul. Caeſar, u. 7. 

LS] Servius, on the following line of Aenerd iv. 

« Nondum illi flavum Proſcrpina vertice crinem 
* Abſtulerat. 4 
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with an azure border [9], which in flying about conceals but 
little of her body [10]. 


writes: Matronac nunquam datus flavus erinis, ſed niger tantum : contra flava 
„ coma dabatur meretricibus.” So 7uvenal, ſat. vi. deſcribing the Empreſs Meſſa— 
lina, who had proſtituted herſelf under the borrowed dreſs of the courteſan Lys 
ciſca, lays: | 
& Et nigrum flavo crinem abſcondente galero 

te Intravit calidum veteri centone Lupanar.“ 

Hence the poets give light hair, not only to the ladics of pleaſure, as Horace docs, 
addreſſing himſelf to Pyrrha, i. ode v. 

| “Cui flavam religas comam ?” 
but to all others who ſuſſered themſelves to be ſeduced by their lovers, or in any 
manner whatſoever loſt their honour. Euripides, Ele. v. 1071. attributes it alſo 
to Clytemneſtra infamous for her gallantry with Aegiſtheus; Virgi/ to Dido on ac- 
count of her amours with Acneas; and Catullus to Ariadne, in Nupt. Pel. et Wet. 
for her flight with Theſeus. The learned, however, have obſerved, that the re— 
mark of Scrvivs is not well founded. Ovid, ſpeaking of Lucretia, Faſtor. ii. v. 
783, ſays: | 
Forma placet, niveuſque color, flavique capilli.“ 
And Virgil of Lavinia, xii. 605. | 
« Filia prima manu flavos Lavinia crines.” 
See Tiraquell. ad Alex. Gen. Dier. v. 18, v. Meretrices flavum, &c. Be that as it 
may, Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. cap. i. 5. ſays: “ Quo formam ſuam concinniorem 
« eilicerent (matronae) capillos cinere rutilarunt.” And Servius himſelf, on the 
authority of Cato, remarks: © Matronas ſlavo cinere comas unctitaſſe, ut rutilae 
« eflent.” It is not yet determined, whether light or dark hair be the more beau- 
tiful. Anacreon and Horace commend black hair and black eyes in boys. 

[9] It has been already obſerved, that the women of pleaſure were fond of 
coloured garments. In this picture we may aſſirm, that the colour of the 
hyacinth is uſed, if we agree with Ferom on Ezech. chap. xvi. v. 10. and chap. 
xxvii. v. 24. in calling the colour of hyacinths azvrc. 

[10] Plutarch. Conviv. queſt. ix. prob. 17. ſpeaking of the three parts of danc- 
ing (motion, figure, and expreſſion), ſays: that fgrre was the attitude in which 
the dancer remained, for a {ſhort time, without motion after the dance; which cor- 
reſponded to the character of the deity, or the bacchant, whom the dancer repre- 
ſented. This dancer then may repreſent Venus, in the act of diſcovering herſelf. 
And this calls to mind what C]ͤ ius ſays, v. 1. $ 38. that in Perſia the women came 
into the banquets modeſtly dreſſed; as the entertainment proceeded, they began to 
take off the outward garments and to profane modeſty; at length, growing warm 
with wine, they ſtripped themſelves entirely naked; and that this was practiſed 
not only by looſe women, but by matrons alſo, and virgins; who were called com- 
plaiſant aud genteel for complying with whatever was requeſted of them. 
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HL. young female repreſented in this piece, may vie 

with the preceding in every reſpect. Equally beauti- 

ful and delicate are the lincaments 4 the countenance : the 
hair is /iz/t, and the very thin garments [2] yellow, whoſe 
tranſparent drapery rather veils than conceals any part of the 
body, leaving her quite naked from the waiſt i [3], as 


{1 ] Catalogue, n. 5315 . 
[2 |] Pollux, iv. 95, ſpeaking of the dance of the Graces, quotes this verſe 

from Euphorion : 

% Oryous: Nef Loipi:T Tr 0 ee. 
According to the correction of Luhn: us, who thus tranſlates it: 

"The Orchomenon, a dance perfarmed in the dreſs of the Graces : 
and remarks, that the worſhip of the Graces was firit in{titured among the Orco- 
menii, in Boeotia. Though Horace indeed lays, lih. iv. ade vii. 

« Gratia cum nymphis, geminiſque ſororibus audcet 

„S Ducere nuda choros. | 

Payſanias, on the contrary, writes, that he did not know who firſt repreſented the 
Graces naked ; for the ancient ſculptors and painters cloathed them. Hence, per- 
haps, ſome have conjectured, that the dance of the Graces was repreſented by naked 
girls, who, in poſitions like that in which this and the preceding figure are ſeen, 
only held a large veil, or alla, which anſwered to the $970 of the poet. Serc- 
ca de Benef. i. 3. ſays, that the Graces were painted,“ ſolutae ac pcllucida veſte.“ 
And Ovid, Faſt. v. 

« Conveniunt pictis incinctae veſtibus horae;“ 
whom ſome make to be the ſame with the Graces. NXenophen, in Conviv. makes 
mention alſo of the dance of the Graces ; and ſays, that the banquet was always 
more agreeable if thoſe-figures' and poſitions were introduced, in which the Graces, 
the Hours, and the Nymphs are repreſented, Now that the Hours, the Y ymphs, and 
Graces, were painted naked, holding a piece of drapery, like that exhibited here, 
might be gathered from the deſcription which Apuleius, Metam. x. gives of Venus, 
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alſo her feet [4]. The riband which binds her forehead [5] is 
y- blue: The air that of a dancer [6]: the diſh of the colour 


of ſilver, which ſhe holds with her left-hand to her fide, may 


perhaps have ſome relation to the dance [7]; it ſeeming highly 
probable, that the painter meant to expreſs by it ſome token 


by which to diſtinguiſh the aſſumed character of the perſon 


repreſented [8]. 


whoſe handmaids and companions they were: © Qualis fuit Venus cum fuit virgo, 
* nudo et intecto corpore perfectam formoſitatem profeſſa; niſi quod tenui pallio 
„ bombycino inumbrabat ſpectabilem pubem.—Ipſe autem color deae diverſus in 
« ſpeciem : corpus condidum, quod caelo demeat : amictus caerulus, quod mari re- 
«© meat.” He explains too how the wind, ſporting with her fine yeil, blew it gently 
about. This deſcription correſponds very well with our dancer. 

[3 ] Beſides what has been obſerved in the notes on Plate xvi, fee Macrob. fat. ii. 
10. who writes, that in his time (under the younger Theodofrus), it was no longer 
the cuſtom to admit dancers or fingers to banquets naked, or immodeſtly habited. 
It continued indeed till the times of the elder Theodoſrus, who forbad it. See the 
very learned Gothofredus, l. 10. tit. vii. lib. xv. of Cod. Theodoſ. Alſo Bulenger de 
Conviv. iii. 30. and Pignorius de Servis, p. 181, &c. who give an account of it. 

[4] Venus is called &yvnic« from her white feet; and for the moſt part the 
Nymphs, the Graces, and the Hours, are repreſented bare-foot. 

[5] It may be called a Taenia, or Vitta, Virg. Aencid. v. 268. 

& Jamque adeo donati omnes, opibuſque ſuperbi 

„ Puniceis ibant evinéti rempora Taeniis.“ 
Ovid, Metam. ii. 

© Vitta coercuerat neglectos alba capillos.” 
Though ſtrictly ſpeaking they differ; the Taenia being a part of the Vitta, Virg. 
Aen. vii. 352. 


Fit longae Taenia Vittae.“ | 
In Montfaucen, tom. i. p. ii. liv. i. ch. xix. pl. elxii. 3. there is a head of Bacchus, 
with the forehead bound in the ſame manner. 

[6] Among other obſcene dances with which the fathers reproach the Gentiles, 
they mention one called the Venus. Arnobius, iv. adv. Gent. ſays: “ Amans ſal- 
te tatur Venus, et per effectus omnes meretriciae vilitatis impudica exprimitur imita- 
« tione bacchari.” See Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei, vii. 16, and Jerom. in Epiſt. ad Marc. 
and in Epiſt. de Hilar. 5 

[7] Pollux, iv. ſegm. 103. tells us, that there was a dance called Toex3%, in 
which the dancers carricd in their hands plates, or diſhes. This fort of dance ſhall 
be ſpoken of in a note on Plate xxin. 

[8] They who maintain that the characters here repreſented belong to a banquet, 


diſcover in this figure nothing but a ſervant maid carrying a plate. Nor do they 


think her being in a dancing attitude any objection; having learned from Petronius, 
that luxury and refinement were arrived to fuch a pitch among the Romans, that 
| thoſe 


| 


| 
| 
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thoſe who waited at table performed their ſeveral offices to the cadences of muſical 


inſtruments. See his commentators on chap. xxxvi. Juvenal, ſat. v. v. 120, &c. 
has the following lines : | 

e Structorem interea, ne qua indignatio deſit, 

« Saltantem ſpectas, et chironomonta volanti 

© Cultello, donec peragat mandata magiſtri 

« Omnia: nec minimo ſane diſcrimine refert, 

* Quo geſtu lepores, et quo gallina ſecetur.“ 
Which paſſage is thus explained by Vu, in his Etymologicon, under Chironomus : 
« Structor, ex pantomimorum arte ſaltans, cibos menſae infert (unde infertorem 
© interpretatur verus Juvenalis ſcholiaſtes) idemque in cibis carpendis vel ſcindendis, 
& certa lege manibus geſticulatur.” Pignorius de Servis, p. 120 and 121, diſtin- 
guiſhes theſe offices. - Seneca in many paſſages, Martial, and others, ſpeak of the 
art and refinement uſed in carving and waiting at table to the ſound of inſtruments, 
See Lipſius, Saturn. ii. 2. They uſed to row alſo to a certain meaſure. See Vous, 
in his excellent tract de Poemat. Cantu, et Viribus Rythmi. 


PLATE 


O T leſs beautiful than the two former, nor leſs inde- 
cent, is the picture before us. I he young female here 
repreſented, has all the appearance of a Bacchant [2]: for ſhe 
is zaked | 3| to her middle; has her hair 4%, but not diſor— 
dered 4]; holds in her left hand, above her head, a cymbal 
ſurrounded [5] with Sl, which ſhe ſeems going to ſtrike[6] 


[1] Catalogue, n. 531. 3. 

| 2 ] According to the notion that theſe twelve pieces repreſent perſons attending 
at banquets, we might ſuppoſe that this cymbaliſt, or tympaniſt, call her which 
you plcaſe, appears diſguiſed in the character of a 'bacchant. Sidonius Apollinaris, 
lib. ix. epiſh. xiii. deſcribing a banquet, among other perſons who ſerved to form 
the entertainment and. mirth, reckons ſome women who imitated the bacchants in 
their dreſs and their actions: 

« Juvat et vago rotatu 

« Dare fracta membra ludo: 
« Simulare vel trementes 

- Pede, velte, voce Bacchos.” 

[3] The bacchants are exhibited in antiques generally almoſt naked, juſt covered 
ia ſome parts with the Ikins of wild bealts, or very thin drapery. 

4) Ovid, Metam. iv. at the beginning, among the things they were obliged to 
obſerve who preparcd themſelves for the orgies of Bacchus, reckons, * Crinales 
*« ſolvere Vittas.“ And Firgil, dencid. vii. 404» 

&« Solvite crinales Vittas, capite orgia mecum.“ 
On marbles and gems the Bacchants are frequently repreſented in thoſe oeſtures i in 
which Catullus deſcribes them: 

“Ubi capita Maenades vi jaciunt hederigerae.” 
And Virgil, Aen. vii. 394. 


“ Ventis dant colla, comaſque.” 
And in the ſame airs, appears the figure exhibited by Spon. Miſc. Erud. Ant. p. 21. 
tab. xlvi. with a cymbal in her hands. Our figure is leſs agitated. 

[5] We have already remarked, that this inſtrument was called by the ancients 
rympanum; correſponding to what the Tufcans call cembalo, and we, in common 
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; PLATE 87 
with her right, in order to accompany the dance [7] with mu- 
fic. She has a beautiful necklace round her neck, and a dou- 
| ble row of bracelets on each arm, ſeemingly of pearls [8]: 


ſpeech, tamburello. Suidas, in Tune, writes : This inflrument, which the bac- 
chants carried, TWAS med of fhins, and TAS flruck ⁊ with the hands. The learned 

| diſtinguiſh the tympana into heavy and light: the former were ſometimes of braſs, 

covered with ſins; and were uſed in war like our kettle-drums : the latter were 
made of a wooden hoop, covered on one fide with a kin, reſembling a ſieve, and 
exactly like our cymbals. - There are many paſſages in ancient authors to prove it : 
in Pignorius de Servis, P. 168, &c. in Sen where juſt quoted, and in Muf. Rom. 
tom. ii. ſect. iv. tab. vii. and viii. are collected and explained various ſorts of drums 
and cymbals, with plates of metal on ſome of them, like this of ours, and with 
bells on others. | 

[6] Suidas, after the ſcholiaſt of Atiſtoph in Plutus, derives the word 
uE. from Tur) to flrike; the light Hnpanum being ſtruck with the hands, 
the heavy.one with ſticks. Others inſiſt, that the word comes from the Syriac, and + 
believe theſe inſtruments to have been introduced into Rome by Syrians. Sce Vaſſius, 
Etymol, under Iympanum, and Heffman on the ſame word. We ſhall 1 lay a few 
words upon this ſubject, in illuſtration of ſome pieces repreſcating certain things 
relative to the worſhip of Iſis; and in the notes on the following plate, we ſhall ex- 
plain the difference between the tympanum and the eymbalum. It has already been 
remarked elſewhere, that Agi, Gem. Ant. P. i. p. zo. diſtinguiſhes two forts of 
light tympana, or cymba ils; ſaying, that the bettom of one kind was , parchment, 
which was ſtr uck roith the palm of the hand; that the other was ſhaken in the air to 
the ſound of thoſe moveable rattling plates of br aſs «which arc Prone round it (as in this 
picture), and in the ancient marbles of the bacchants. On a cymbal exhibited in 
the prints of Ovid's tomb, by Bartoli, tab. xxx. we meet with bells. 

[ 7 ] Sidonius Apollin aris, ix. ep/t. 13. and Plutarch IX. % mp. qu. 15. already 
cited, make mention of the d dance of the bacchants, P /ato, vii. de Leg, and Lucian 
de Saltat. ſpeak of bacchanal dances. Euripides, in Bacehis, v. 3" 775 &c. reckons 
ſinging, dancing, and playing, among tlie attributes of Bacchus. Ar planes, in 
Acharn. act. iv. ſc. vii. v. 23. among the apparatus of a banquet for the feſtivals 
of Bacchus, names alſo female dancers. See the Scholiaſt upon the place. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Pacd. ii. 4. mentions among other things which he would have 


baniſhed from their feaſts, the drummers. and manftrels. Arnobivs upbraids the 
hcathens with the obſcenities which were committed. by ſuch- women dancing with 
inſtruments of this ſort in their hands. 

[8] Beſides what has been obſerved on Plate xv, Puy, xxxiii. 3. ſays: “ In- 


5 
© ſerta margaritarum pondera c collo dominarum auro pe NN ut in ſomno 
% ({ome read „hn ) quoque unionum conſcicutia adit,” Sercce Bencfic. vii. 9. 


alſo declaims againft the luxury of the Roman ladies in the art 18 of pearls, Scae- 
vola, I. 26. ad Leg. Talcid. ſpeaks of the rows of pearls: * Lincam margaritorum 
& triginta quinqu c legavit.” . Capitclinus, in Maxim. jun. c. 2. mentions the“ Mo- 
« nolinum de albis,“ or ſingle ſtring of pearls. And iu the Gloſſaries we read of 
75:45), quadrifiium gemmarium. 

her 
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her very thin [q] habit is white [10], with a red border [11]; 


ſ9] Jerom in Helvid.“ Ingrediuntur expolitae libidinis victimae, et tenuitate 
veſtium nudae improbis oculis ingeruntur;“ nor does the holy father exaggerate. 
Horace, lib. i. fat. ii. 101. ſpeaking of the women of pleaſure, fays : 

« Altera nil obſtat : Cois tibi pene videre eſt 

Ut nudam.“ 
Seneca de Benefic. vii. 9. ſays of the matrons : “ Video ſericas veſtes, fi veſtes vo- 
« candae ſunt, in quibus nihil eſt, quo defendi aut corpus, aut denique pudor 
„ poſlit : quibus ſumptis, mulier parum liquido nudam ſe non eſſe jurabit. Haec 
© ingenti ſumma ab ignotis etiam ad commercium gentibus accerſuntur, ut matronae 
e noltrac ne adulteris quidem plus ſui in cubiculo quam in publico oſtendant.“ 
Such garments were called multicia, The Scholiaſt of Juvenal, on ſat. i. v. 66. 
ſays: “ Multicia, veſtes molli intextas ſubſtamine quibus ſolent uti puellae.“ See 
D: 'm/ter on Rofinus, v. 31. concerning the variety and uſe of all tote tranſparent 
velts. The artiſts who made theſe delicate robes were called A: ele and tenuiarii. 
In Reinefius, claſſ. xi. 77. we read: Textrix weſtiaria tenuiaria. See the learned 
commentator on this place. 

[1] P lutarch, in the Roman Queſtions, probl. xvi. writes, that the ladies wore 
white in mourning. This cuſtom was particularly obſerved under the emperours; 
and indeed in all the hiſtory of the middle age of the empire, white ſignified a wi- 
dow, on account of the continual mourning which ſhe wore. Again the Athenians 
had a Law from Zaleucus, by which it was ordained, chat ladies of education and 
character ſhould appear in public cloathed in white, and the courtefans ſhould be 
obliged to wear coloured dreſſes. Surdas, in Erziuzzy and Zanvx® The ſame was 
obſerved in Syracuſe, as Athenacus remarks, xii. 4. From the whole it may be 
concluded, that a dreſs of this fort was not peculiar to a dancer, or minſtrel. But 
on the other hand we may remark, that whether we follow the ſentiment of Ferra- 
rius, who maintains that the Roman ladies always dreſſed in purple, and that it was 
eaſily ſuppoſed that they uſed white only in mourning (PFerrarius, p. i. de re ve/tia- 
Tia, iii. 174); or adhering to the opinion of Porphyrion, on v. 36. of the ſecond 
ſatire of the firſt book of Horace (“ Albi autem non pro candido videtur mihi 
« dixifſe; quum utique poſſint et laces mulieres, etiam meretrices candidae eſſe 
« {el ad veſtem albam qua matronae maxime utuntur relatum eſt”), we diſtinguiſh 
berwixt album and candidum. Indeed Servius, on v. 83. of Virgils third Georgic, 
ſays: “Aliud eſt candidum eſſe, id eſt, quadam nitenti luce perfuſum: aliud album, 
« quod pallori conſtat eſſe vicinum.“ Though, to ſay the truth, this diſtinction is 
not altogether ſatisfactory. Some, as in the firſt place they have engaged to make 
it appear that it never was a conſtant, nor even a common, or general cuſtom, to 
wear whire in mourning ; fo they have ſhowed that all theſe diſtinctions in dreſs, 
between the matrons, the women of the theatre, and thoſe of the town, were per- 
perually confounded by ſome abuſe. In Turpilius, as quoted by Nonius Marcellus, 
cap. ii. u. 497+ a matron complains, that the courteſans purſued their occupation 
in the dreſs of the matrons. And Tertullian, Apoleg. cap. vi.—“ Video et inter ma- 
* tronas atque proſtibulas nullum de habitu nen relictum.“ And more largely 
de Cultu Foeminarum, cap. xii. © Aut quid minus habent infoeliciſſimae publicarum 
„ libidinum victimae? 5 ſt quae leges a matronis et matronalibus dęporamentis 
e cocrcebant, jam certe ſaeculi improbitas quotidie inſurgens honeſtiſſimWuibuſque 


foeminis uſque ad errorem dignoſcendi coaequavit.“ And this abuſe was not re- 
and 
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and the drapery is well deſigned : the /andals [12] are bound 


with red ribands. | 


moved before the time of Theodoſius the Great, J. x and xi. Cad. Theod. in cit. tit. 


de Scaenic. : and hence they infer the impropriety of ſtopping to examine ſuch 
matters as admit no certain concluſion. Laſtly, others have thought, that withour 
entering into theſe refearches, and any of thoſe matters which concern not the 
point in queſtion, it is ſuſſicient to ſay, that the dreſs of our cymbaliſt is not ſimply 
white, but bordered with red; and beſides, that it is not a tunic, but only a mantle, 
or palla: and therefore they will have it, that as Homer, Odyfſ. E. ſays, 
% Apyuptoy Pee» Nel 0/0 fn. 

ſo the painter gave to this figure the white man:le. They diſcover ſome relation to 
Bacchus in the conjunction of the two colours white and red : for as red was the 
proper colour of the Bacchants, fo in the Naucratic diſtrict, during the ſolemniza- 
tion of the orgies, the prieſts were all apparelled in white. Athenaeus, iv. 12. And 
they conclude, that for the ſame reaſon which Apuleius, Met. viii. aſſigns why ſome 
of the miniſters of the goddeſs Cybele wore Tunicas albas purpura circumfluente, our 
prieſteſs is exhibited with a white mantle, bordered with red. 

[11] * Limbus (fays Nonius) muliebre veſtimentum quod purpuram in imo ha- 
„ bet.” And Jſidorus, xix. 33. Linbus eſt quem nos ornaturam dicimus. Faſ- 
ciola eſt quae ambit extremitates veſtium: aut ex filis, aut ex auro contexta adſu- 
o taque extrema parte veſtimenti vel chlamidis.” It was allo called in/tita. Horace, 
1. ſat. ii. 29. | 
„AQuarum ſubſuta talos tegit inſtita veſte,” 
on which Acron ſays, © Inſtita 77cm, tenuiſſima faſciola quae praetextae adjicieba- 
* tur.” „ Practexta (ſays Varro de Ling. lat. v.) toga eſt alba purpureo practexta 
© limbo.” Young women alſo wore this ſort of veſt till they were married; whence 
Feftus : * Nubentibus depoſitis praetextis, a multitudine puerorum obſcaena verba 
e clamabantur :” and hence verba praetextata came to mean obſcene ſpeeches. 
Voffius, Etym. in Praetexta. See Pollux, vii. cap. 13. where, in es m. 52. he men- 
tions 442i T757vaa, Which were garments of purple, or any other colour, bor- 
dered with white. And on the other hand, in /egm. 63, he calls garments which 
had a border of purple w/w mmopuu. And the Practexta is fo called by Plu- 
tarch, in Rom. Livy, lib. ii. decad. iii. fays, © Hiſpam leis praetextis purpura 
tunicis candore miro fulgentibus, conſtiterant.“ See Bayfus de re Veſtiaria, 
dp. x. 

{12 ] Of ſandals we ſhall ſpeak in the notes on the following plates. 
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HIS figure too repreſents a young and beautifully ſhap- 
ed woman dancing and playing. The wreath of 
ivy [2] with which her undiſhevelled hair is bound; the ſkin 
of a panther, or ſome other beaſt of that kind [3], which 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 531. 7. | 
| 2 | To be crowned with ivy, was cuſtomary with thoſe who celebrated the feaſts 
of Bacchus. Euripides mentions it in many paſſages of the Bacchae, and particu- 
larly v. 176 and 177. where Tireſias, exhorting Cadmus to ſolemuize the orgics of 
Bacchus, thus informs him what he has to do: 
* Ouposs ayorm ſerv, ou 222 Seger te, 
% Era Te N 40 o v0; [RAagnpeo iv.” 
Thy brows with ivy twigs adorn, and wear 
The faꝛon's lee ſhin; thy hands the Thyrſus bear. 


Lucian, in Tragopodagra, diſtinguiſhes the prieſts of Bacchus from others, ſolely by 
their ivy. Bacchus himſelf was crowned with it. Pliny, xvii. 4, © Antiquitus 
corona nulli, niſi deo dabatur; feruntque Liberum patrem primum omnium impo- 
& ſuifle capiti ſuo ex hedera. Diodorus, i. 17. relates, that the firſt cultivation of 
ivy was attributed to Ofiris, or Bacchus; and that therefore it was firſt uſed in his 
teaſts. Ovid, Faſt. iii. 767, &c. ſays, that the nymphs who educated Bacchus, 
in order to withdraw him from the ſearch of the jealous Juno, concealed him under 
the leaves of ivy: ; | 
& Cur hedera cinta eſt? Hedera eſt gratiſſima Baccho. 
Hoc quoque cur ita fit, dicere nulla mora eſt. 
& Nyſiades Nymphae, puerum quaerente noverca, 
“ Hanc frondem cunis appoſuere novis. 
Others aſſign different reaſons. The reader may conſult Plutarch, Hmpoſ. iii. qu. 1 
and 2. where he diſcourſes largely about this plant, and the reaſon why wine- 
drinkers crowned themſelves with it. 
[ 3] Bacchus and his nymphs are cloathed with the ſkins of panthers : either be- 
cauſe the nurſes of Bacchus were changed into panthers, or becauſe theſe animals 
are very fond of wine. Sce Philotratus, i. image xix. and Phornutus de Nat. Deo- 
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FLA :T-4 XXI. 91 
hangs from the left ſhoulder, and croſſing her body flies about 
under her right arm; and the cymbals [4] which ſhe holds in 
her hands, in the act of ſounding them by ſtriking one againſt 
the other [5]: are circumſtances characteriſtic of a bac- 


rum, in Baccho, who give other reaſons for it. Ly. 1 alſo to wear the ſkin 
of the tawn, which ſkins were called g. Poll . ſeem. 118. and his com- 
mentators on the place. Sce Buenarroti in Cammes tel — % di Barro, p. 438 
[ 4 ] Rubenius de re veſtiaria, lib. ii. cap. ut. remarks, that ſome abfurdiy con- 

found the cembalo with the cymbolum ; the cembato of the Tuſcans We as... 
to the tympanum of the ancients, as we have already ot ved. Indeed Scrwins, on 
v. 64 of the fourth book of the Aencid, writes:“ Cymbala fimilia ſunt hemicyclis 
coeli, quibus cingitur terra.” And Argy/tin, on Pjalm cxxx, “ Cymbala invi- 
cem fe tangunt, ut ſonent: ideo a quibuſdam labiis noſtris comparata ſunt,” Ca- 
tullus thus diſtinguiſhes them, de Berecynth. et Aty, v. 29. 

Lee tympanum remugit :- cava cymbala recrepant.” 
and Lucretius, ii. 618, 

« 'Tympana tenta ſonant palmis, et concava circum 

« Cymbala 1 | | 
The reader may peruſe Pignorius de Servis, p. 163 to 168. Salmaſivs on Vopiſcus in 
Carin. c. 19. Lampe de Cymbal. wet. ii. c. 1, &c. Spon Miſcel. Er. Ant. ſe. i. art. 
vi. finds fault with Gruter for calling cymbals cretala ; and Fignerius, in the treatiſe 
cited above, p. 173. takes notice of Agoſtini for having tranſlated tympanum by the 
word crotalo. The crotala are accurately diſtinguiſhed from other inſtruments. 
Thus Apuleius, Metam. ix. p. 270. ſays: cum crotalis et cymbalis. Some have ima- 
gined their true form might be collected from a paſſage in Pliny, ix. 25. where he 
ſays: © Hos (margaritarum elenchos faſligara longitudine, alabaſtrorum fgura, in 
* pleniorem orbem delinentes) digitis ſuſpendere, et binos ac ternos auribus, femi— 
* narum gloria eſt. Subeunt luxuriae cjus nomina - ſiquidem croalia appellant, cen 
e ſono quoque gaudeant, et colliſu ipſo margaritarum.” "Then Ph tpeaks of long 
and great pearls, ſhaped like vaſes for ointment, or (to expreſs it in our own way) 
like pears or pine-apples : and adds, that theſe pearls were called by the Roman 
ladies crotalia, or little crotala. The reaſon aſſigned for that (we are told) was, 
that if one of theſe pearls were cut lengthways, it formed a pair of cretala. From 
a conſideration of this ſort, Pliny tells us in that chapter, that ſome pearls were 
called ?ympana : ©* quibus una tantum eſt facies, et ab ea rotunditas, averſis plani- 
* ties, ob id iympania nominantur.“ And after him, {fdorus, ili. 21, © Tympanum 
* autem dictum, quod medium eſt: unde et margaritum medium tympanum dicitur.“ 
This explanation being admitted (as it ſeems to be a good one), the crvtala differed 
from the cymbala only in this reſpect, that the figure of rhe firſt was oblong, and 
like a half pear, the ſecond were perfectly round. Generally, however, all theſe 
inſtruments were — 10 under the name of crotala, which were ſounded 
by ſtriking upon them. Varus, Etymol. in Crotalum, derives that word from #c97:w 
Pulſo. Sareſberienſis, Policrat. viii. 12, * Croton graece pulſus dicitur : et inde 
* cymbala fic dicuntur : vel muſicum notat inſtrumentum, quod in ſono vocem cico- 
© niac imitatur.” Indeed the ſtork is called by P. Sirus, crotaliftria, on account of 
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chant [6]. The double bracelets are of the colour of gold [7]. 


the noiſe it makes in ſtriking together the two bones of its beak. Euſſathiuts, on 


Iliad xi. 193, ſays: that the crota/um was a certain inſtrument made of earth, wood, 


or braſs, which was held in the hands to make a ſound with. Atheracus, xiv. 9. 
mentions it. See Lampe in the place quoted before; and Pignorius, both as above 
cited, and in the Menu lſiaca, P. 67. 

5] Gregory Nyſſenus, in Pſalm. cap. ix. ſays, © n Ts woubeds mg» To nipCdcy 
e199: The collifion of cymbal with cymbal. In the very ſame action in which our 
cymbaliſt is figured, of ſtriking one inſtrument againſt the other, are ſome women of 
this kind repreſented, in ſeycral of HHen's marbles, Pp. 2t. fab. xl. xli. and xlii. in 
the laſt of which the handles are two rings, like thoſe in the piece before us; in 
the other two they are made like crofles. In ſome marbles we find no handles, but 
the whole hemiſphere is graſped in the hands. See Lampe, it. cap. 3. 

[6] The uſe of the cymbal and drum in the feaſts of Bacchus, is explained by 
Livy, xxxix. cap. lo. © Eos deducere in locum, qui circumſonet ululatibus, can- 
* tuque ſymphoniae, et cymbaloram, et tympanorum, ne vox quiritantis, quum 
per vim ſtuprum inferatur, exaudiri poflet.” But in general the uſe of theſe in- 
ſtruments in the feaſts of Bacchus and Cybele was to accompany the dancing. Lu- 
cian de Saltat. Iſidorus, iti. 21. expreſsly fays: “ Dicta cymbala, quia cum balle- 
* marica ſimul percutiuntur. Ita enim Graeci dicunt cymbala ballematica. Ubi 
& (adds Li,, Etymol. in Cymbalum) ballematica dixit ſaltatoria, five faltationi 
idonea. Sane poſteriores Graeci /2222uGy dixere pro «ofa. Gloſſac Grae- 
co-latinae : A w@, ſalto. Imo quod imprimis ad Iſidori locum illuſtrandum facit, 
apud Suidam legas : Beau, vc xtjpbuda Nu ,, x RO? T0 HEN e cio 
ai.” And hence came the word balls, dance. Hence perhaps it may ſeem, 
that this is a female muſician and dancer, repreſented to us under the character of 
a bacchant. Nor is it of any conſequence that her hair is not diſhevelled, which 
was one of the bacchanalian characters, as has been elſewhere obſerved: ſince 
Bellori, in explaining the pictures of Ovid's tomb, in tab. xxxiii. where a nymph 
is exhibited with hair not diſhevelled, and crowned with ivy, ſounding the cymbal 
whilſt ſhe dances with a young man who holds a Thyrſus in his hand, ſays, they 
are both deſigned for bacchants. And, Montfaucon, tom. i. part. ii. I. i. c. xx. 
Pl. clxiii. 3. aſſirms of a female figure, with her hair well bound up, and ſounding 
a cymbal, accompanied by a riger, that ſhe is without doubt a bacchant. Beſides, 
we meet with many ſuch female figures on antiques, which though they are known 
to be bacchants by other ſymbols, yet have not their hair diſhevelled. However 
that may be, the women who played upon inſtruments of this ſort, and who were 
introduced at banquets, were called cymbaliftriac. Petronius, cap. xxii.“ Quum 
« intrans (the triclinium) cymbaliſtria, et concrepans acra omnes excitavit.“ Cor- 
nelius Gallus (or whoever may be the author of the verſes which bear his name) 
thus deſcribes one of theſe beautiful muſicians, EI. iv. 7, &c. 

„% Virgo fuit, ſpecies dederat cui candida nomen, 
Candida, diverſis fat bene compta comis. 
“ Huic ego per totum vidi ſplendentia corpus 
% Cymbala multiplices edere pulſa ſonos. 
Hane ego ſaltantem ſubito correptus amavi.” | 
Now as the beautiful Candida of the poet wore her hair elegantly drefled, fo 5 
er 
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Her dreſs [8] merits obſervation. Her yellow [9g] ſhoes, tied 
with ſtrings [10] of the ſame colour, reſemble modern 


pantofles [ 11 |. 


this ſigure too; and the three alſo in Spon, whoſe attitudes are not leſs forced than 
that of the figure before us. 

[7] Anciently bracelets uſed to be worn upon one arm only : the Sabines 
wore them on the left: according to Livy, i. 11. the Orientals wore them on 
the right. Ezechiel, cap. xxi. v. 24. At firſt the men only wore them, and they 


were a reward which ſoldiers received in recompence of their valour. [/dorus, xix. 


31. Afterwards the women began to wear them. Tertullian de Pallia, cap. iv. 
„ Armillis, quas ex virorum fortium donis ipſae quoque matronae temere uſurpaſ- 
e ſent, omnium pudendorum conſcias manus inſerit.“ The ladies began with wear- 
ing them upon one arm only; then upon both; and at length two upon each arm. 
Pliny, xxxv. 3. ſpeaks of the exceſs which the Roman ladies were guilty of in 
adorning every part of their bodies with gold. They uſed to wear theſe ornaments 


upon their ancles, and then they were particularly called compedes. See Ferrarius 


de re Veſt. iii. 17. Sometimes at the elbow, and not at the wriſt, as in the above- 
mentioned bronze of Venus in the Royal Muſeum. They ſeem then very properly 
to be called brac/ialia, as Pliny, xxvii. 6. ſtiles them; although the word armillae 
is indiſcriminately uſed to ſignify ſuch kinds of ornaments in what part of the body 
ſoever they were worn. See Vo/rus Etym. on the word armillae, and Barthol. de Ar- 
millis, S ii. In a picture of Ovid's tomb, fab. xi. are two nymphs with bracelets on 
their wriſts, and on the upper part of both arms. 

[8] Beſides the ſtrips of ſkin already mentioned, reſembling a band or ſaſh, 
which goes over the left ſhoulder, and croſſing the body flies about under the right 
arm, ſhe has the pa/la or amiculum, dreſſes properly belonging to the women of the 
theatre, and to dancers. The reader may conſult Ferrarius, lib. iii. cap. 18 and 
19. who wonders why the dancers wore ſo many garments, and thoſe reaching to 
the feet; when they ought to be ſhort, and eaſily manageable. This Palla is blue. 
Ovid de Arte, iii. 173. among the colours agreeable to women, places the ſky-blue 
in the firſt rank : 

« Acris ecce color, tunc quum fine nubibus acr.” 
And a little after, 

lic undas imitatur: habet quoque nomen ab undis: 

« Crediderim nymphas hac ego veſic tegi.“ 

The learned think this to be the colour of fea-water, which reſembles that of air. 
It was properly called cumatilis, Nenius xvi. 1“ Cumatilis, aut marinus, aut cae- 
* rulens. Trattum a Graeco, quaſi qui finftuum fir ſimilis: fluctus enim Graece 
«© I dicuntur.“ | 

o] Balduinus de Calc. cap. viii. proves, that the colour of mens ſhoes were or- 
dinarily black, of women white. They were alſo red, yellow, or green. Vopiſcus, 
in Aureliano, writes:“ Calceos mulleos, cerevs, albos et hederaceos viris omnibus 
« tylit, mulicribus reliquit.” The colour of virgin wax is yellow. Apuleius, 
Mctam. viii. p. 260. ſpeaking of the prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele, ſays: “ Qui- 
« Jam tunicas albas in modum lanceolarum quoquoyerſum flucnte purpura depic- 
tas, cingulo fubligati, pedes luteis induti calceis.” 

[ro] Viderus, 
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10] I/edorus, xix. 34. Obſtrigilli ſunt, qui per plantas conſuti ſunt, et ex 
« ſuperiori parte corrigia trahuntur, ut conſtringantur : unde et nominantur.” 
Foffius, in Obftrigill, writes:“ Antiqui obftrigillos vel obſtrigilla dixere vincula 
„ ſocculorum, vel calceos amentatos.” ; X 

[11] Balduinus, cap. xii. thinks, that at firſt the ſandal was open, but that after- 
wards it was made like a ſhoe, in being wholly covered and faſtened by a'ſtring of 
leather, or ſomething of that fort. It differed however with reſpect to form and 
neatneſs ; for whereas the ſhoe had a longiſh peak turning up, and covered not only 
the foot but alſo the middle leg; on the other hand the ſandal reſembled the /e a, 
and was equally neat ; in a word, exactly like the pantofle of modern ladies. Sal- 
maſius, Nigronius, and Rubenius do not diſtinguiſh the ſandal from the ſhoe ; hold- 
ing that the ſandal was always open. We ſhall have occaſion in ſeveral places, and 


particularly in illuſtrating the repreſentation of a ſhoe-maker's ſhop, to ſpeak more 


largely upon this ſubject. 
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H Is light and airy figure is covered with long and very 
thin purple ſ2] drapery. Her right ſhoulder and arm 
are bare [3], except that a very thin ye//ow veil [4] croſſes 


[] Catalogue, n. 531. I. - 
[2] Plautus, in the Aulularia, act. iii. ſe. v. introduces old Megadorus deſerib- 
ing the great inconveniences which large dowries bring with them, and pleaſantly 
exaggerating the intolerable expenſes which the huſband is obliged to incur to ſat- 
isfy the vanity of his wife. He enumerates all the trades which were employed to 
ſerve the luxury of women. Among theſe he mentions the violarii, whom Ferra- 
rius, i. de Re Veſttaria, iii. 21. explains to mean, © eos, qui violae colore veſtes 
« tingerent.”” Pliny, in lib. xxl. cap. vi. ſays: © Violis honor proximus—ex iis 
e quae—purpureae—ſolacque Graeco nomine a caeteris diſtinguuntur, appellata la, 
&© ut ab his ianthina veltis.” It is not however a true purple, but ef, as 
the Ia is called by Heſychius- Pliny, xxxiii. 13. Writes, that the ancients imi- 
tared the blue with violets. W hence Jerom makes the violet colour to be the ſame 
with azure. Virgil, on the contrary, calls theſe violets black. Some have found a 
myſtery in this colour of our nymph's veſt: both becauſe tlie poets have fabled 
that the earth firſt produced violets to ſerve as paſture for the young lo metamor- 
phoſed into an heifer, who was believed to be the fame with liis; and becauſe the 
nymphs of Ionia anciently oftered violets to Jupiter. Others, paſting by theſe al- 
luſions, have obſerved with Ovid, iii. de Arte, that the colours of women's dreſſes 
are as various as the flowers which the earth produces: and that Martial, lib. ii. 
epig. 39. particularly attributes to women of pleaſure the purple coloured veſt. 
©« Coccina formoſlae donas, ct 1anthina mocchae.“ 
z) If we may believe Ovid, who certainly deſerves credit in theſe matters, the 
part of the ladies perſon which moſt attracted the lover's eye, was that which joins 2 
the ſhoulder to the arm. Thus he addreſſes himſelf to his fair ditciples, de Arte iii. 
v. 307, &c. 
Pars humeri tamen ima tui, pars ſumma lacerti 
Nuda fit, a lacva conſpicienda manu. 
& Hoc vos praecipue, niveae, decet ow” 
LA] Catallus, in Nupt. Pel. et Thet. 
Non contecta levi velatum pectus amictu, 
« Nec tereti ſtrophio luctantes vincta papillas:“ 
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the arm juſt above the elbow, and going over the breaſt and 
hanging upon the left ſhoulder, flies about looſe behind. The 
long narrow leaves [ 5 | which bind her Jight hair, the pitcher [6] 


where he diſtinguiſhes the fine veil which covered the boſom, from the zone which 
bound it. Periphanes, in Plautus, Epid. act. ii. ſc. ii. ſpeaking of the luxury of 
the ladies, who every year invented new modes of dreſs (“ quae veſti quotannis 
„ nomina inveniuut nova”), mentions a great number of female garments, and 
among them calihulam et crocotulam. Nonius thus explains them: “ Calthulam et 
« crocotulam :; utrumque a generibus florum trauſlatum, a caltha et croco,” Now 
Virgil gives the ca/tha the epithet of yellow, Ecl. ii. 50. 
% Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha,” | 

ſpeaking of the nymphs who wove various ſorts of flowers together. And here 
the union of the yellow.with the deep blue or violet, which agrees to the dreſs of 
our nymph, deſerves to be remarked. It has been oblerved however by ſome, 
that Varro in Nonius explains the calthula (according to the correction of Ferrarius, 
lib. iii. cap. xx. for it is commonly read caſtula) as follows: Palliolum breve— 
quo nudac infra papillas praecinguntur, quo mulieres nunc eo magis utuntur, 
« poſtquam ſubuculis defierunt.” And hence they infer, either that the calthula 
differed from the caſtula; or that, however, this deſcription ill ſuits our picture. 
Whence others have had recourſe to the ſupparum, of which, as we have obſerved 
elſewhere, Lucan, ii. 263, ſays: 


% humeriſque haerentia primis 
„ Suppara nudatos cingunt anguſta lacertos.“ 
And Varro calls it a woman's garment, , pectus capiebat. See Manutius de Tunica 
Romana. But, however, this is not ſatisfactory ; and Ovid's Faſcia lata, Art. am. 
iii. has allo been rejected. 
Quas tegat in tepido faſcia lata ſinu.“ 
"The capitium has alſo been mentioned, of which Varro de Ling. lat. iv. go, writes: 
„ Capitium ab eo, quod capit pectus.” And the fame author in Nonius : © eae 
s pectore ac lacertis erant apertis, nec capitia habebant.” See Voffrus, de Vit. 
ſerm. i. 29, But it is manifeſt, that the uncertainty is ſtill the ſame. Laſtly, it 
has been advanced, that it may in general be reduced to the palla, or any other 
upper woman's garment, girt in this manner the better to ſhow her equipment for 
her office; or perhaps merely through the fancy of the painter. Ir is ſufficient 
however to read the two ſcenes of the Arlularia and Epidicus above quoted, to be 
convinced of our ignorance in the article of ancient dreſs. The refcarches and 
controverſies of the learned upon this head have only produced greater confuſion 
and uncertainty, even in thoſe parts of dreſs which we meet with very frequently 
in bas-reliefs and ſtatues. | | 
[5] They ſeem to be of reeds, or ſome other ſuch aquatic plant. This circum- 
ſtance gave riſe to a conjecture, that it might be a Naiad. Theſe nymphs were in 
Bacchus's train: and Trhwullus iii. cl. vi. v. 57. fings thus: 
„% Naiada Bacchus amat. Ceſſas, o lente miniiter ? 
„ Temperat annoſum Martia lympha merum.” 
But this opinion has met with obſtacles. | 
[6] Antiquaries call this veſſel a Prefericulum, although Feſtus. gives a diſſerent 
detcription of it, and calls it expreſsly “ Vas aeneum ſine anſa, patens jummum, 
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which ſhe holds in her right hand, the di or baſon [7] in her 
left, and in which there are three figs [8], appear to be ſo 
many diſtinct marks of her character [q]. She has a bracelet 
of a golden colour on her right arm [10], and ſandals on her 


feet [11 |: 


“ut pelvis.” See La Chauſſe, tom. ii. ſed. iii. tab. iii. And Montfaucen, tom. ii. 
liv. iii. ch. iv. 3 

[7 ] Apuleius, Metam. ii.“ caenarumque reliquiis diſcus ornatus.“ 

[8] Bacchus was believed to be the firſt cultivator of figs ; whence the Lacedae- 
monians gave him the name of Zuxi/ys, Athen. iii. 5. Pauſamas, i. xxxvii. writes, that 
Ceres firſt gave the plant to Phytalus her hoſt. . 

C9.] From the whole of our remarks ſome have concluded, that ſhe may have 
fome relation to the Bacchanalia, in which it was uſual for every body to maſk, and 
diſguiſe themſelves under various forms : and that it might be meant to repreſent 
her here, offering the firſt fruits of figs to Bacchus. Others diſcover in her nothing 
more, than an attendant at a banquet. Others again challenge her for a dancer ; 
of which opinion mention will be made in a note on the following plate. 

[10] Belides our obſervations on this ſubject in various places, the reader may 
conſult Buonarroti ne Vaſe di Vetro, pag. 199. 

[11] Saimaſius on Tertullian, de Pallio, upon the word Calceos, remarks, that 
there was the ſame difference between the calcers and the /o/ca of the Romans, as 
between the T7709 pa and Zona of the Greeks ; and adds, that calcers ſtrictly 
denotes that ſort of ſhoe which covered the whole foot; the olca covered only the 
ſole, leaving the upper part of the foot open to view. Gelllus, xiii. 20. defines 
the /olea to be omnia id genus, quibus plantarum ealces tantum inſimae tegun- 
* tur; caetera prope nuda et teretibus habenis vincta ſunt.” They belonged pro- 
perly to the women, Manilius, lib. v. 

« Femineae veſtes, nexae ſine tegmine plantae.“ 
And in general the poets called them ſimply Vincula. Tibullus, el. v. lib. i. exag- 
gerating the ſervices which the poor lover pays to his miſtreſs, ſays: 

«-Vinclaque de niveo detrahet ipſe pede.“ 
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HIS nymph, with regard to the ſubject, ſeems to be 
the companion of the preceding ; though ſhe differs 
in certain 77/ignia, which diftinguiſh her from the other in 
point of character. The chaplet appears to be formed of 
the blades of corn [2]; the veſt is white [3], and the veil 
of a full green [4]: in her right hand ſhe holds a baſket, and 


[1] Catalogue, n. 530. 
| 2 Some people allow nothing except the ſtalk of the privet to have been uſed 
in convivial chaplets. Blades of corn had relation to the feſtivals of Ceres, of which 
Ovid Amor. iii. el. x. 36. ſays: 
« Deciderant longae ſpicea rte comae.“ 
[3] White was the uſual dreſs in the teſtival of Ceres. Ovid, Faſt. iv. 619. 
« Alba decent Cererem: veſtes Cerealibus albas 
Sumite.“ 

In banquets too, for the moſt part, and on other joyful occaſions, white dreſſes 
were made uſe of. See Stuckins Ant. Con. ii. 26. And at the meals of the emperours 
and of the Roman nobility, the attendants were dreſt in white. See Suetonins in 
| Damit. and his Commentators. Among the colours in requeſt with gentlewomen, 
| Ovid. de Art. iii. v. 189. reckons albentes roſas ; and v. 191. he ſays: 

: Alba decent fuſcas: albis, Cephei, placebas.” 

Tibullus, iv. eleg. ii. 

. Urit, ſeu 'Tyria voluit procedere Palla : 
« Urit, ſeu nivea candida veſte venit.“ 

[4] It may be ſaid to reſemble the colour of leeks, which is the ſame with that 
of young corn. The leek was famous among the devices of the Circenſian parties. 
The pailion of the ancients for the Circenſian games, and their prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of the parties, which were diſtinguiſhed from each other by colours, are 
circumſtances well known. See Panvinius, i. 10. Gracv. Th %. ix. p. 98. This 
diſtinction of colours and parties took place not only in the circus, "a alſo in the 
amphitheatre, and upon the ſtage. Cafſiodorus, lib. i. cit. 2, 27, and 33. See 
alſo Bulenger de Circ, cap. 48 and 49. To ſuch a length was this madneſs carried, that 
in their banque ets the waiters were diſtinguiſhed by the devices of the abovementioned 
parties. Seneca, cpi. xcv. and de Brevitate Vitae, cap. vil. Petronius, cap. xxviii. 
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in her left a diſh [5]. Her veſt like that of the preceding 
figure flows looſe and ungirt [6]. She has not however like 


and his commentators. Ferrarius, i. de Re Veftiaria, iii. 4. thinks, that from the 
cuſtom of diſtinguiſhing ſervants by the various colours of the Circenſian parties 
aroſe that of dreſſing our footmen in liveries; and it is probable, that the military 
uniform owes its riſe to the ſame original. Laſtly, the laws of the emperours 
made to repreſs and reſtrain in ſome meaſure the exorbitant expenſes the Romans 
incurred in decking and maintaining the charioteers of the circus, and the women 
of the theatre, may be ſeen in tit. v, vii, and ix, of b. xv. of the Theodofran 
Code; where the reader may conſult the very learned commentator. But the 
laws availed little: this party rage ſtill continued. It is obſerved by hiſtorians, 
as a remarkable circumſtance, that Marcian was raifed to the empire by the parties 
of the circus. See the Chron. Alexand. 

[ 5 ] Some people have diſcovercd in this and the preceding figures two dancers. 
Pollux, iv. 103. ſays: that the dance called Cernophorum was performed by dancers, 
who held in their hands veſſels, which they called K:zz#. Athenacus, xi. 7. alſo 
ſpeaks of the Cornophora ; and Caſaubon writes thus: © Fittile vas fuit multos 
e cotyliſcos in ſe continens, quos feſto die quodam fruttibus omne genus implebant, 
te et ex religionis avitae ritibus ad ſacra deferebant: proprium id fuit miniſterium 
© eorum, quos vocabant cernophoros.” Now ſince he ſays that the Cernephori carried 
ſuch veſſels with fruit; amd ſince Pollux, Heſychius, and Athenaeus, inform us, that 
many dances were performed with things. of this fort in the hand, it may upon 
ſome grounds be advanced, that theſe rwo women are dancing with the diſh, 
vaſe, and baſket in their hands. See Mews in Orcheſtra, at the word 
Er... 

[6] The ſeeing of this and the preceding figure with their garments looſe, made 
ſome object to the opinion of their being two maid-ſervants at a banquet, becauſe 
it was contrary to the known cuſtom of convivial attendants, who were always 
praecincti and alte cincti. See Stuckius Ant. Conviv. ii. 22. and Pignorius de Servis, 
pag. 104. where he obſerves, that our deacons afliſt and miniſter at the Lord's 
ſupper in garments looſe and flowing to the feet, on purpoſe to diſtinguiſh them 
from ſervants. Io this objection it is anſwered, firit, that all thoſe who attended at 
banquets were not fervants, and that even theie ſometimes wore their garments 
looſe. See Apulc ius Met. ii. H. 53. Plautus Peen. a, „ . e. v. and the Commen- 
tators. Secondly, that although both men 2ad women ufed commonly to tie the 
tunic about the middle with ſome fort of girdle, pertous of greater delicacy and 
refinement wore it looſe. Thus Pedo Albingvants, ſpcabhing of Mecaenas, ta 
whom this cuſtom was imputed as a ſort of effeminacy, 1ays ; 
| „ Invide quid tandem tunicae nocnere ſolutae, 

Aut tibi ventoſi quid nocuere finus 7? 
And addreſſing himſelf to him: 
„Lydia te tunicas juſſit laſciva fluentes 
« Inter laniſicas ducere ſacpe ſuas.“ 
Ovid alſo, Art. Amat. iii. 301. 
Haec movet arte latus, tuniciſque fluentibus auras 
« Excipit” 
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her, ſandals on her fect, but ſlippers [7] ; and has her right 
arm and ſhoulder naked to the breaſt [8]. 


To which correſpond the fluitanies amitus of Prudentius (on which paſſage ſee 
Grenovius ii. oh. 7. and on Phacdrus v. fab. i.): indeed the tunica recincta, or foluta, 
of which Ovid, in Amor. and Arte Am. makes frequent mention, was the proper 
dreſs of women of pleaſure. Morcover, others have advanced, that the veſt of 
the figure before us, and of the other its companion, cannot with certainty be 
called the tunica ; but that it ought either to be reduced under that ſpecies of 
dreſs ſtiled the tunica palliata, which ſerved both purpoſes of tunica and pallium at 
the ſame time, as Heſychivs and Pollux explain it in Efomide (ſaying that it was the 
veſt worn by comedians and ſervants; that it had only one ſleeve with a palliolum 
Joined to it, and was called eſomis, from its not covering the ſhoulders): or elle, 
that it ought to come under the general name of palla foluta, ſuch as (to omit all other 
inſtances) we meet with in the ancient monuments of Bacchus and his attendants ; 
and thoſe veils of a different colour from the veſt may be looked upon as faſciae 
pedtoris aut humerorum, which were entirely agreeable to the character of the 
attendants at banquets. See Albert. Rubenius de Re Veſtiaria, i. 13. It will here 
not be improper, once for all, to obſcrve, that it ought to occaſion no ſurpriſe, if, 
in theſe notes, ſo many diflerent conjectures are advanced without our being able 
tor the moſt part to form any decition. As theſe notes contain nothing but the 
ſubſtance of diſcourſes held by the academicians whillt they were obſerving the 
pictures, ſo very few matters have paſſed without controverſy. Thus, at the ſame 
time that the plates were preſented to the learned world, with ſhort and ſimple 
explications, it was thought proper alſo, for the end already mentioned, to jdin to 
them the reſlections of each perſon, without depriving others of the free ,enjoy- 
ment of their own opinions. 

[ 7 ] Balduinus de Calc. cap. xiv. pag. 139. fays : © Baxeae et crepidac integu- 
« menta receperunt, quae ſi talum excipias, pedes totos operient:“ and in cap. xvi. 
pag. 164. he diſtinguiſhes the Joccus from the crepida in this, that the former 
covered the whole foot, the latter diſcovered the heel, as in the piece before us; 
but Nigronivs and Rubenius make the crepida always to have been like the foleg, 
open in the upper part. 

[8] The Latins called ſtripping the arm to the breaſt, expapiliare brachium. 
Fojtus, “ expapillato braclio, exerto; quod quum fit, papilla nudatur.“ And 
Nonivs, © exvanillato brachio quati uſque ad papillam renudato.” Albertus 
ſRubenius, in liv. i. cap. 17. writes: ut toga dexterum humerum excludebat, ita 
* {tola, excluſo quoque eodem humero, in ſiniſtrum brachium rejiciebatur;“ but 
this ſeems to claſh with the aſſertion of Horace, who ſays: “ Matronae (whoſe 
habit the /c/a was) practer faciem nil cernere poſhs.” See Ferravius in Analect. 
Cap. 4 
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HIS picture, not inferior in any reſpect in beauty or 
perfection to the reſt of its companions, exhibits to our 
view a female figure dreſt in a white tunic [2] and an upper 
veſt of b/ue, with a red edging [3]. Beſides the pendants of 
pearls and the ſandals, the red riband which binds her fore- 
head, and faftens the yellow ve:/ [ 4] which incloſes her light 


1] Catalogue, n. 531. 

[2] Of the uſe of white cloathing among the women we have already ſpoken in 
ſeveral places. It may ſuflice to remark here, that Peace was habited in white. 
Tibull. lib. i. eleg. x. at the end: 

% At nobis, pax alma, veni, ſpicamque teneto, 
r Perfluat et pomis candidus ante ſinus.“ 

[3] This figure is ſo modeſt and fo decently clad, that it cannot be claſſed among 
the Libidincs, a character very agreeable to the two preceding pieces. - The 
contrary however has been maintained; and even Venus herſelf has been diſco- 
vered in this figure, which conjecture ſhall be explained preſently. 

[4] Many were the modes in which the women dreſſed their heads, and many 
the ſorts of veils with which they covered their hair. This bandage, tied upon the 
forchead, ſcems to be a {imple tacnia, or fillet. Tertullian de Veland. Virg. cap. 17. 
writes: *©* Mitris, et Janis quacdam non velant caput, ſed conligant, a fronte 

. & quidem protectae: qua proprie autem caput eſt, nudae. Aliac modice linte- 
* olis, nec ad aures uſque demiſlis, cerebro tenus operiuntur.” Sec Kain. de Pilco 
ct cet. cap. teg. ſect. vi. who, in explaining the different fignifications of the mitra, 
will have it ſometimes to be the ſame with calaniica, and chat they both anſwer to 
our hoods, in covering the whole head. Junius is of opinion, that the calyprra 
denoted in general every ſort of covering for the female head. Others inſiſt, that 
it belonged properly to queens. Turnebus explains the caliendrum to mean the 
calyptra of the goddeſſes. Euftathius ad Iliad. E. ſays, that the K53:1412) was a 
covering of the head, which deſcended to the ſhoulders, and was bound about the 
head with a fillet: Suidas + therefore calls it xz $6:).00s Hi, though he afterwards 
confounds it with the pete, or veil. Menagio, in Orig. della ling. Ital. derives 

caffa (the hood) from ſcaphium, uſed by Plautus and Juvenal| in the ſame ſenſe, as 
he inſiſts, upon the anthority of Turnebus. 
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hair [5 , is worthy of obſervation. The little bough with 
hanging fruit, ſeemingly c:#rons [6], which ſhe has in her 


right hand; and the ſcepire [7] of the colour of gold [8], 


[5] Ttis remarkable, that all theſe female figures, from Jab. xvii. to the preſent, 
have light coloured hair. It has been obſerved, that perhaps this circumſtance 
ought to be attributed to the black back ground; as the painter could not make 
the hair black upon ſuch a ground. 

[6] Orpheus, quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus in 7;5/:. among other things 
conſecrated to Bacchus, reckons : 

* Mike rt: yours De WH, EomzuSw Alt r 

Now that theſe apples of gold were nothing but citrons, At henacus, iii. 7. very 
plainly tells us, on the authority of Juba king of Mauritania, who, ſpeaking of 
citrons, aſſirms that fruit to have been called by the people of Libya, the apples 
of the Heſperides, which were brought by Hercules into Greece, and ſaid to be 
of gold on account of their colour. For their rarity, they were not made ule of for 
food in the early times, as one of the gueſts in Athenaeus declares to have been 
the caſe among their anceſtors ; and Plutarch atteſts the ſame of the firſt age after 
they were diſcovered ; but they were preſerved in boxes, to keep cloaths from being 
damaged by the moth, and to give them an agreeable ſmell. It is therefore no 
wonder that the Spartans oftered them to the gods, as Timachides, quoted by 
Athenacus, obferves, and that they were dedicated with particular ſolemnity to 
Bacchus, who was celebrated as the author of all fruit. Sec Spanheim de L. and 
Pr. Numiſm. diſſert. iv. 

[7] The upper part of it was adorned with a frieze like a little capital, on the top 
of which there is a globe, We often meet with ſuch kind of ſceptres, ornamented 
in the ſame part with ſuch friezes. The ſceptre of Jupiter had an eagle on the 
top of it, Pauſun. v. 11. aid of the fame kind was the ſceptre preſented by the 
Tuſcans to king 'Varquin, which afterwards remained with the conſuls. Juvenal, 
fat. x. v. 38. The ſceptre of Juno, which Paufanias, ii. 17. mentions, had a 
cuckoo at the end of it, under the figure of which bird Jupiter firſt enjoyed his 
filter. In the Iſiac table, Oſiris and Orus have ſceptres terminating in hawks 
heads, and that of Iſis in the flower of the lotus. Laſtly, on a medal in Avoſtini, 
dial. v. Cybele has a ſceptre very much like that before us. The ſceptre in the 

early ages was not only an enſign of gods and kings, but. alſo of triumphant 
conquerors, as we may often obſerve in medals. Now fome inſiſt, that the lady 
here repreſented carried the ſceptre, on account of her bearing ſome relation to 
Ree Indecd in Ptolemy's Bacchanalian proceſhon, deſcribed by Athenacus, 
y. 6. there is a woman, who bears in one hand a crown, and in the other 2 
eum, which may with good reaſon be called a ſceptre : and in ſeveral ancient 
monuments we find Bacchus with a ſtaff in his hand, in the form of a ſceptre, 

which was alſo called Baculus. Sucton. in Nerone, cap. 24. 

[8] Some have thought this ſceptre to be the enſign of the goddeſs of peace, 
who on more than one medal is exhibited with a bough in one hand, and a ſceptre, 
extremely like that which this lady carries, in the other ; ; whom ſhe reſembles too 
in the habit ſhe wears, and in her head dreſs. It is added, that peace might very well 


find a place in a triclinium, whether becauſe as Euripides, in Bacchis, v. 417, Oc. 
ings of Bacchus: 


which 
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which ſhe holds in her left, are het characteriſtics [9]; al- 


& O Sip) © AQ» THUG, 
«© Reiped jury G ,a ly, 
c q 5 oNoodoſcrrcy e- 
ce ey, - 2866/2001 Oczay,”? 
Bacchus, ſon of Jove, 

Delights in banquets, and in peace. Fair peace 

Parent of riches, nurſe of youths 
Or becauſe Horace, lib. i. ode xxvii. recommends peace at feſtivals, and forbids 
quarrels, which he ſays become only barbarians ; glancing perhaps at the feaſt of 
the Lapithae. It is agreed there is no improbability that this figure may repreſent 
Peace, every fort of fruit being in general her characteriſtic ; but it is remarked, 
that the bough which on medals is found in the hand of this deity, is ordinarily 
believed to be olive. The golden apples gave riſe to two other conjectures about 
this figure: ſome being of opinion it is Juno, others Venus. Thoſe of the firſt 
opinion had in their eye what Athenaeus, cap. vii. p. 83. mentions of Aſclepiades, 
who relates, that the earth produced the tree which bore this ſort of fruit, upon 
the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno, to whom alſo the mythologiſts particularly aſſign 
the apples of gold. The ſceptre is the ſpecial ſymbol of Juno, the queen of the 
gods; and ſhe is very often repreſented with it in antiques. The diadem or filler, 
which ſurrounds her forchead, is given her both by artiſts and poets for the ſame 
reaſon, Apuleius, Met. x. "The yellow veil correſponds with the fammeum or ſcarf, 
or that which brides uſed to throw over their heads; and therefore proper for Juno, 
the deity who preſides over nuptials. The azure upper-veſt agrees to the goddeſs of 
the air; Juno being ſtiled by Orpheus, Hymn. in Junon. c D Thoſe of the 
ſecond opinion have been equally happy in attributing the whole to Venus: for 
Athenaeus, p. 84. quotes the verſes of an ancient poet, who, ſpeaking of the apples 
of gold, or of citrons, ſays: 

6 They tell us, that in Cyprus iſle 

& Novght but the citron Venus planted.” | 
The ſceptre is no inconſiſtency in the hands of Venus, ſhe being frequently called 
a queen by the Greek and Latin poets (as indeed all the goddeſſes were); and ſome- 
times we find her repreſented with a ſceptre. It has been already ſaid elſewhere, 
that the blue garment was, by Abuleius, attributed to Venus, as ſpringing from 
the ſea ; and from what has been obſerved above, the head-dreſs is no way incon- 
ſiſtent, Now according to either of the conjectures, that the room in which theſe 
pictures were found was a cubiculum, or triclinium, either of thele goddeſſes were 
properly ſituated, if this piece hath any relation to nuptials. It has however been 
remarked, that Venus and Juno are confounded with each other, and indecd mean 
the ſame deity, where nuptials are concerned: and the women ulcd to viler vows 
and facrifices to Venus to obtain gocd husbands for their daughters. Sce Nat. Cam. 
ii. 44 And on the ſuppoſition that our figure might be Venus pronuba, or maritalts, 
it has been ſaid, that the ſceptre was a very proper entgn of that dominion which 
the wife enjoyed in domeſtic affairs: hence, as ſoon as the bride entered the houſe 
of her husband, the keys were conſigned to her. Feftus under Clavis. The reader 
may conſult Ariftophanes, Concion, v. 182, &c. And to this purpoſe the cuſtom of 
the Egyptians may be remarked, among whom the wile ruled in the private con- 
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though not ſuch as ſuffice for our entire information, and to 


remove all doubt [10]. 


cerns of her husband, and he in the marriage ceremony promiſes to obey her. See 
Laurentius de Sponſ. et Nupt. cap. ii. We may add farther, that the other figures 
of the preceding plates (which are indeed not very indecent) correſpond with this 


conjecture. 


[9] There have not been wanting ſome who will have this figure to be a dancer. 
Yet others obſerve, that figures being put into dancing attitudes is no proof that 
they are really ſuch; but that it is rather an artifice of the painters to give an air 
of lightneſs to their figures, where they are not ſtanding upon a ground. And 
indeed the women of faſhion generally minced their ſteps in walking as if they were 
dancing. See Ovid, Art. iii. 300, &c. and Burman on the paſlage. 

[10] All theſe conjectures have a plauſible appearance; but none of them can 
pretend to certainty : and as the /ibidines, the convivia, and all the other conjeftures 
ſucceſſively advanced, ſo theſe laſt have not eſcaped great oppoſition ; it being im- 
poſſible ever to form a ſyſtem which will hold in every reſpect, eſpecially on the 
whimſical fancies of painters, 
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H E centaur, whoſe upper part is bronze, and lower 

part aſh-coloured [2], has his hands tied behind him, 

and is in a poſture of running. Upon his back he carries a 
half-naked bacchant, who holds him by the hair [3] with her 
left hand, and ſeems about to puſh him with the aff of her 


[1] General Catalogue, n. 529. 4. 

8 Virgil, (Georgic. iii. v. 83.) ſpeaking of the colour of horſes, ſays: 
| . Honeſti : 
“ Spadices glaucique color deterrimus albis, 
„ Et gil vo. 

Where Servius remarks, gilvus eft color melinus; but I/idore, xii. 1. explains it 
more clearly to be color melinus ſubalbidus, the colour of honey, but whitiſh. The 
gilvus ſeems to be the ſame with the cinereus, or aſh-colour, which is called by the 
Greeks oz», ce w®-, and c Iidore, in the place quoted above, ſeems 
to have made this colour the ſame with the dæſnus; for, ſpeaking of the colour of 
horſes, he ſays : * Dofinus diftus, quod fit color ejus de aſino: idem et cinereus. 
« Sunt autem hi de agreſti genere orti, quos equiferos dicimus, et proinde ad urba- 
© nam dignitatem tranſire non poſſunt.” Hence, perhaps, the painter has made 
uſe of this colour, in order to expreſs the ſavage and ruſtic nature of the centaurs ; 
or elſe to indicate the weakneſs implied in his being bound by a woman. Accord- 
ingly Virgil ſays; 8 
&* color deterrimus albis, 


| 


| 


. 
& 


« Et gilvo.“ 

Upon which Daniell remarks, others are called Doſolini; theſe are of two forts, 
grey and ſorrel : the firſt are of no value, and the ſecond are efteemed very little. 
Galen, de uſu Partium iii. obſerves, that thoſe are ſpirited horſes which have white 
feet. But we ſhall examine the opinion of Virgil upon the white colour of horſcs, 
in note [7] upon Plate xxvi. 

[3] The hair of the centaur is light, as is alſo that of the bacchant; hers is 
diſhevelled and ſpread abroad, as if blown back by the wind; in a direction con- 
trary to that in which the centaur is galloping. : 


Vor. I. PF: | thyrſus 
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thyrſus [4], which ſhe carries in her right. The connexion 
which the ccntaurs [5] had both with Bacchus [6] and Ve- 


(4 | Iris by .this mark that we diſcov er the woman to be a bacchant; there is no 
other purtic be that will ferve to di iſtinguf iſn her, for the diſhevelled N is common 
70 all the nymphs 

[5] Ixion, boom ing enamoured of the queen of heaven, and forgetful of that 
gratitude which he owed to Jupiter tor his 1 entertainment, had the aflur- 
ance to attempt the violation of Juno : the goddeſs, by the advice of her huſband, 
placed before him a cloud exactly reprefenting herſelf: from this union there ſprung 
a ſon, who was ſo proud and aukward, that he was the averſion both of. men and 
gods. The care of his education was committed to the nymphs upon Mount Pelion 
in Theſſaly, and by them he was named Ke/z:1p5-. From the unnatural union of 
this man with the mares of that place, were theſe monſters produced, with the 
upper parts of men, and the lower parts of horſes. In this manner the ſtory is re- 
lated by Diodorus Sicilia, iv. 69 and 70. ; and elegantly deſcribed by Pindar, Pyth.. 
Od. ii. Galen, de uſu Pariium 11. undertakes to make it appear, that ſuch a ſort 
of union is wholly repugnant to nature, concluding that every thing is allowable 
in pocts. Many endeavour to make a true hiſtory out of the fable: Tzetzes will 
have it, that a queen of Egypt, in order to deliver herſelf from the importunate 
defires of one who was her husband's gueſt, made a flare whoſe name was Aura 
ſupply her place. Palephatus, on the other hand, thinks, that certain young men 
of a place in Theſſaly, called Ne$p:A4, who were the firlt chat rode on horſe- back; 
by purſuing ſome bulls occaſioned their being thought half men and half 
horſes, and gave riſe to this fable of the centaurs; or as the word ſignifies, ſtrikers 
of bulls. Others affirm, that the hippocentaurs were nothing more than the firſt 
who broke horſes, and made uſe of them in battle, and for that reaſon were called 
IT 05) |*p5ge Finally, the conteſt between the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
ſacred and prophane writers, concerning the phyſical or fabulous exiſtence of ſuch 
monſters, is well known; of this fee the learned Bochart, Hierox. P. ii. lib. vi. cap. 
x. It is ſaid, that Caeſar's horſe had his fore- feet reſembling thoſe of a man. Pliny, 
Nat. it. viii. xlii. and Suetonius, Caef, c. lxi. Pauſanias alſo, v. 19. men- 
tions a piece of ancient ſculpture, in which a centaur is repreſented with the fore- 
feet of a human form, and the hind-feet only like thoſe of a horſe. In all the an- 
cient monuments, however, Which are now extant, the centaur is conſtantly repre» 
lented as in this picture. 

[6] In antiquities which relate to e we often meet with this god drawn 
upon his car by centaurs: it may ſuſſice here to mention the beautiful Cameo, in 
the Carpegna Muſeum, illuſtrated by Buonarroti, who aſſigns the two principal 
reaſons of this connexion of Bacchus with the centaurs: the firſt of theſe is, 


that they are feigned to be very fond of wine; whence Nonnus, in Diony/. xiv. 
266, ſays, concerning one of them : 


* K. YXov;ev Tov panrncy Xww T0900 16:0» ene. 

He is much more greedy of fweet wine than the ſatyrs. 
The ſecond reaſon is that which Sarisberienſis Policrat. i. 4. gives; that even Bac- 
chus himſelf is reckoned among the pupils of the centaur Chiron, 
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nus [7] is ſufficiently notorious; and the remains of antiquity 
furniſh us with ſubjects reſembling [8] this picture, which [o] 


[7] The centaurs are feigned to be as intemperate in luſt as in wine; and as we 
have before obſerved, that under the figures of fauns and the like, the crafty in- 
ſnarers of the nymphs are deſigned to be repreſented ; whence that of Horace, 
ll. ode xviii. 

* Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator:“ 

ſo perhaps, under the forms of centaurs, their ſierce and brutal raviſhers are in- 
tended to be expreſſed. The fabulous hiſtory of theſe moniters will furniſh us 
with many inſtances of this. Beſides the violence attempted by the drunken cen— 
taurs at the marriage of Pirithous, which has been already defcribed in the notes 
to Plate ii.; beſides that well known and impudent attack of Neſſus upon Dejauira 
the wife of Hercules in fight of her husband, and for which he was ſhot by him 
with an arrow; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. tells us, that Hercules alſo put to death 
the centaur Omadus for having raviſhed Alcione the ſiſter of Euryſtheus: Apolleds- 
7, iii. 9. relates, that the virgin Atalanta killed the centaurs Rhetus and Ileus 
who had a defign upon her chaſtity: and Ptolomy Hephaeftion, in Photius, cod. 190, 
reports, that the ſyrens were called centauricidae, becauſe they had lain many 
centaurs who were enamoured of them. If then the centaurs were attendants 
upon Bacchus, and ſo prone to. intemperance in wine, and ſenſual plcaſures, it is 
caſy to conceive why Acragas engraved bacchants and centaurs together upon his 
drinking cups. See Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. 12. and why upon a gem in the Carpegna 
Muſeum, mentioned by Bucnarroti, p. 436, a centaur is repreſented with a thyrſus 
in his hand, and a bacchant upon his back, who is ſtruggling to get looſe from his 
arm, with which the monſter embraces her. 

[8]. In a group at the Villa Borgheſe, explained by Maf/ei, among the Statues, 
t. 72 to 74, a centaur is repreſented with his hands tied behind him, and Cupid 
ſeated upon his back, crowned with ivy, and taking hold of him by the hair. A 
cornelian, in the Barberini Muſcum, mentioned by La Charfſe, The. Erud. Antiq. 
tom. i. ſect. i. tab. li. has the ſame ſubject, excepting only that Cupid is not crown- 
ed with ivy. AMaffci and La Chauſſe explain theſe pieces allegorically, by the powel 
which love has over all, even thoſe whoſe minds are of the molt rough and favay: 
nature. 

o] Some perſons are of opinion, that this picture is of the ſame kind with the 
centaur above-mentioned at the Villa Borgheſe : and as in that group the ſculptor 
has repreſented Cupid, as having bound the centaur, and triumphing over him, and 
Bacchus, who is ſignified by the ſymbol of the ivy; ſo the painter of this picce 1:15 
expreſſed the ſame thought by a beautiful bacchant. To this purpoſe Trbulls, 
eleg. i. 8. ä . 
_ 6 Ipſa Venus magico religatum brachia nodo 

e Perdocuit multis non fine verberibus.” 

And Prepertius, lit. 23. 

« VinQtus eram verſas in mea terga manus.” 
to expreſs the flaviſh patience of lovers in bearing with the imperious Ee has iu of 
their miſtreſſes. Others, however, will have it, that in this picture ſome bacchanr 
is probably repreſented, who is beloved by the centaur, and rides upon his back 


in the ſame manner as Achilles ia Phileftratus, Ton. ii. 2. and in Tzetzes, chil. vii. 
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indeed has a great deal of beauty and expreſſion, The height 
of the picture is one palm, the breadth five palms. 


194. is repreſented riding upon his maſter Chiron. And if ſhe guides him by his 
| hair, with his hands tied behind him, and puſhes him only with the but-end of 
| her thyrſus, not to kill him, but only to direct him according to her will; it ſhould 
ſeem that ſhe is in an action ſuch as is expreſſed by that thought of Ovid, epiſt. ix. 
v. 73, 74. where he ſays of Hercules, when he was under the command of the 
beautiful lola: 
Inter Toniacas calathum tenuiſſe puellas 
« Diceris, et dominae pertimuiſſe minas.” 
[i and v. 81, 82. (if indeed theſe verſes be Ovid's): | 
{ © Crederis, infelix, ſcuticae tremefactus habenis 
dl Ante pedes dominae procubuiſſe tuae.“ 
Others in general remark, that Pliny, I. xxxvi. c. 5. reckoning up the fine pieces 
of ſculpture which were at Rome in his time, obſerves, that among the moſt beau- 
tiful of thoſe which were collected by Aſinius Pollio, there were Centauri Nym- 
| „ phas gerentes Archeſitae.“ They add moreover, that a certain mythologiſt, re- 
i BE lating how Neſſus in carrying Dejanira over the river Evenus would have uſed vio- 
lence towards her, ps. that the centaurs uſed to place themſelves at the banks 
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9 | H E handſome female centaur [2] who is ſo elegantly 
| figured in this picture, carries upon her back a girl 
4 cloathed in yellow drapery [3]: ſhe is eafily diſcovered to be 
A a a bacchant by her thyrſus, which ſhe holds in her left hand; 
N and by her hair, which is partly looſe, and partly tied up in a 


1] N. 529. f. in the catalogue. 

8 The firſt who repreſented female centaurs was Zeuxis. This excellent 
painter was much inclined to novelty, and did not employ his pencil upon trite ſub- 
jects, but beſtowed the whole of his art on thoſe which are uncommon and fingu- 
lar: ſuch is the character which Lucian gives of him. After deſcribing minutely 
a picture of his, repreſenting a female centaur giving ſuck to her young ones, he 
concludes that this piece was principally admired for the novelty of the invention,. and 
fer the ſubject, which had not before been treated. From this paſſage it ſhould ſeem 
we may infer, not only that Zeuxis was the firſt who painted this ſubje&, but that , 
it was alſo his own invention. Indeed Philofratus begins the third chapter of his 
ſecond book upon pictures (where in deſcribing the female centaurs he ſeems to have 
this ſame picture in his eye) with theſe words: “ you would ſuppoſe that the breed 
of centaurs ſprung from oaks and beeches, or rather from thoſe mares only with 
* whom they ſay the ſon of Ixion was concerned; from which union came ccn- 
* taurs of a double nature: but theſe have mothers of the ſame ſort ; they have 


« wives allo, and children, and dwellings:” as if it were new, and unknown be- 
fore, that the centaurs had females among them, The ancient pocts make no men- 
5 tion of them. Ovid, Metam. xii. 404, &c. ſeems to have been the firſt Latin poet 
I who has ſpoken of them : | 
f « Multae illum petiere ſua de gente: ſed una 
0 « Abſtulit Hylonome :- qua nulla nitentior inter 
+ «© Semiferos altis habitavit femina ſylvis.” 
p { 3] This colour alſo is ſuitable to the garments which the bacchants wore, Nen- 
: my, Dionyſ. xiv. v. 160. ſays, that Bacchus, when he was changed into a girl, 
; appeared in yellow: | 
; | «© M, ̊ En S- © port £aivcls us.” | 
| : ; | knot 
7 | 
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knot [4]. In the centaur, beſides the green drapery which 
deſcends from the leſt ſhoulder acroſs the loins 5], it is ob- 
ſervable, that her ears are ſharp, and reſemble thoſe of a 
horſe [6], that the brute part is extremely white [7], and that 
[4] Virgil, in deſcribing Dido as dreſſed ſor hunting, Aen. iv. 138. ſays: 

— Crincs nodantur in aurum.“ 


to roll up their long hair, and to tie it in a knot, was characteriſtic of the Germans. 


Thus Seneca, epiſt. cxxiv. “ Quid capillum ingenti diligentia comis? quum illum 
IT) 


habited a great part of Germany. Jurenal allo, /at. xili. v. 164, 165, mentions 


the blue cyes of the Germans, their yellow hair, and their locks twiſted into a 


knot. Martial, Spectac. eig. ii. calls the hair tied in this manner, “ crines in no- 
© dum tortos:” and Seneca, de Ira. iii. 26, “ in nodum coattos.”* Now there are 
ſome who think, that to wear the hair twiſted in this manner is proper to the bac- 
chants; becauſe this kind of head-dreſs approaches to the ſerpentine knot which 
Florace, b. ii. ode xix. attributes to them; this way of plaiting the hair reſembling 
the knot into which ſerpents naturally fold themſelyes. Upon this ſubject fee alſo 
Hleinſius upon Ovid, epiſt. ix. 86. and Art. iii. 139. Now Caftellanus, de Feſt. 
Grace. in Aw. and Buonarroti, Medagliont, p. 55. are of opinion, that to wear 
the hair either entirely diſhevelled, or in locks flowing over the neck, is ſo eſſential 
to the bacchants, that they never have their hair tied up: but it has already been 
mentioned, that this was not always obſerved by the artiſts; and, to omit other in- 
ſtances, in the pictures of the Royal Muſcum we meet with women who have their 
hair tied up, and whom we know to be bacchants by their thyrſus, or ſome other 
mark. Sce M. Rom. tom. i. je. ii. tab. ix. and xi. However, the true Maenades 
had their locks diſhevelled, as we arc informed expreſsly by Euripides, Virgil, and 
Ovid. 

[5] The centaurs were uſually cloathed with the ſkins of wild beaſts, as we 
have ſeen Chiron was. Ovid, Metam. xii. v. 414, ſpeaking of the beautiful fe- 
male centaur Hylonome, ſays : 

| « Nee niſi quae deceant, electarumque ferarum, 
« Aut humero, aut lateri practendat vellera laevo.” 

[6] Lucian, in deſcribing the picture executed by Zeuxis, tells us, that the ſe- 
male centaur reſembled in her lower parts a beautiful mare, ſuch as the Theſſalian 
mares generally are; that the upper parts were thoſe of a woman, extremely beau- 
riful in every reſpect except her cars, which reſembled thoſe of ſatyrs. Philoftra- 
tus indeed does not make this diſtinction: 44 The female centaurs, ſays he, if it 
vas not for the horſe-part, would very much reſemble the Naiades : it we con- 
* ſider both parts of them together, they are like Amazons.“ In the picture before 
us indeed the ears, with more propriety, are thoſe of a horſe ; not of a goat, ſuch 
as thoſe of the ſatyrs ſhould be, and as we have already ſeen in two fauns, fab. xv. 
and xvi, and in a ſatyr, 74. ix. 

[7] Philoftratus, in the ſequel of his diſcourſe upon female centaurs, mentions 
coats of three diſſerent colours, and fays, “ ſome of theſe centaurs are joined to 


the 


vel effuderis more Parthorum, vel Germanorum nodo vinxeris.” Tacitus, de mor. 
German. cap. Xxxviii. ſays, that this is the diſtinctive mark of the Suevi, who in- 
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ſhe has a feſtoon which ſeems to terminate in two ſmall handles, 
at the ends of which are two little buttons; one of theſe 
handles (upon which are two ſtrings or ribands) ſhe holds 
with her left hand over her head, the other with her right, 
which paſſes under the girl's arm, as if ſhe was going to faſten 
her with it [8 J. If we will not allow this compoſition to have 


4 white, ſome to bay mares ; in others a very fair woman riſes from a black mare.” 
Danielle, in his comment upon this paſſage of Virgil, Georg. iii. v. 82. 
color deterrimus albis 

« Et gilvo ;” 
which he tranſlates: | 
il bianco e' peſſimo, el cervatto 
writes thus: © in the firſt place we muſt remember that horſes are not like many 
* other things called red, white, or black ; but the firſt are called bai, the ſecond 
« ſeardi, and the third morelli.“ After having ſub- divided theſe three principal 
colours, he ſubjoins, “ How can it be ſaid that white is the worſt colour of all, 
if the ſecond place, both for beauty and goodneſs, be generally allowed to 
«it? The poet ſeems to contradit himſelf, when in the Aeneid he com- 
« mends white horſes, and fays, that they ſurpaſs the ſnow in whiteneſs, and the 
e wind in ſwiftneſs ; whereas, here he ſays they are the worlt. It ought, however, 
* to be conſidered, that in the Aencid he is not ſpeaking of a ſtallion, whereas in 
de this place he is deſcribing one that is moſt perfect; and im order to have a hand- 
«© ſome and perfect breed of horſes, both the ſtallions and mares ought to be either 
of a dark or bright bay.” Whether this be tufficient to reconcile Virgil with 
himſelf and others, or whether we muſt have recourſe to Scrvins's diſtinétion be— 
tween albus and candidus, or to any other conſideration, let others judge. See Bo— 
chart, Hieroz. p. i. lib. ii. c. 7. Thus much is certain, that white horſes have al- 
ways been in eſteem. Thus Homer, Iliad. x. 437. 

oy AeuNCU S Ni Y, Het cs¹νναν ανάεανι. 

& Mare white than ſnow, and like the winds in ſpecd.“ 
wiiich is imitated by Virgil, Aen. xit. 84.: 

Qui candore nives anteirent, curſibus auras.“ 


Who alſo, Aen. iii. 537, Sc. affirms, that ſnow-white horſes, candore nivali, arc 


proper for war and triumphs. Serwivs, upon v. 543, ſays, “qui autem triumphat, 
es albis equis utitur quatuor.”” Prapertius, iv. cd. i. 32, derives the cuſtom of uſing 
white horſes in the triumphal car from Rm,ðs: 

« Quatuor hinc albos Romulus cgit equos. ” 
But Livy, v. c. 23, and Plutarch, in the life of Camillus, affirm, that the ſirſt 
who ever uſed ſuch in triumphs, was Camillus. 

[8] Thoſe garlands, which hung from the neck over the breaſt, and were called 
reg, of which Plutarch, Synipo/. iii. 4. i. makes mention, and Athenacus, 
xv. P. 678 and 688, were ſo named, (according to ſome whom they quote, but 
whoſe opinion however they difapprove) from Suu, becauſe they placed the ſear 
of the ſoul in the heart. Buonarroti, upon the Cameo repreſenting the triumph of 


been 
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112 M 2. XXVI. 
been the creature of the painter's imagination [9], it is not 
caſy to comprehend the meaning of it ro. 


Bacchus, p. 447, produces a bas- relief, in which is Mark Antony habited like 
a Bacchus, with @ necklace, ſuch as we have in this picture. Schefferus alſo, 
de Torquibus, cap. xi. Graevii Theſe x11. p. 940. is of opinion, that necklaces of 
this fort anſwered to the Phalcrac: we will here tranſlate lis words, becauſe they 
will ſerve to illuſtrate what has been ſaid : Between the Phalerae and the Torques 
there ſeems to be alſo this difference ; that the latter hung from both ſides of the neck 
over the breaſt, whereas the former came ſrom one fide of the neck under the oppoſite 
arm, like a belt. There are ſome figures upon Trajan's pillar with ornaments which I 
take to be Phalerac ; and a Bacchus in a marble bas-relief at Rome publiſhed by Guari- 
noni and others. Women formerly wore chains of gold, and military men ſtill wear 
them in this manner, probably in imitation of the ancient Phalerae. 

o] It may have reference in general to the Centauri Nymphas gerentes of Aſinius 
Pollio, or to ſomething of that kind. 

[10] As from the coupling of Neptune with Ceres when he was changed into a 
horſe, ſhe brought forth a horſe ; ſo it has been ſuppoſed, that from the coupling 
of a man with a female centaur, an offspring whoſe form was entirely human might 
be feigned to have been produced: and accordingly it has been concluded, that 
the girl whom our female centaur carries upon her back, is her darghter. This 
opinion has alſo-been ſuppoſed to be confirmed by a picture of Zeuxis's. Lucian 
lays, that the centaur holds one of her children in her arms, ſucking at the human 
breaſt as infants do; while the other ſtands like a foal under her belly at the mare's 
dugs below. And then he adds, “of theſe two infants one is ſavage like its ſite, 
* and-at that tender age is already terrible.” Hence it is concluded, that of this 
centaur's two children painted by Zeuxis, one was entirely human, and the other 
part human and part horſe. But this conje&ure meets with powerful objections: 
and Gronovius has corrected the paſſage of Lucian ſo as to have this ſenſe, © both 
the one and the other infant was, at this tender age, already become fierce and 
« terrible:“ and thus vaniſhes all doubt and ſuſpicion of any difference between 
them. 
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HIS centaur, though perhaps he may ſeem to one who 
judges from the countenance only, to be repreſented 
by the painter rather as an elderly man than a youth, has 
however no beard[2]; his hair on the contrary is rough and 


diſordered [3]. By the thyrſus which he carries over his 


[1 ] Catalogue, n. 529. 2. 
[2] The centaurs are commonly figured with beards: Nonnus, Dianyſ. xiv. u- 
264, thus deſcribes a centaur belonging t to Bacchus : 
% Kai Anon Kavi» e (Rr Teray uννE,ĩ.t 
A centaur with a rough and briſtly e 
And Zeuxis painted his centaur's huſband “ 22:74 7& 7:32.20,” according to Lucian's 
account. Bur it does not therefore follow, that they are not ſometimes alſo repre- 
ſented' without beards. he centaur in Plate xxv. is of this kind: and in a corne- 


* 


lian in Muſe Rom. tom. i. ſect. i. f. Iii. there is a young centaur without a beard, 
with a ſpcar upon his ſhoulder, and a helmet on his head. That which is here 
ſigured has an old meagre face, but without a beard, This centaur has been taken 
for an hermaphrodite ; and in confirmation of the opinion, this paſſage has been 
quoted from Pliny, xi. 49. © Sicut hermaphroditis utriuſque ſexus: quod etiam 
©* quadrupedum generi accidiſſe Neronis principatu primum arbitror. Oſtentabat 
* certe hermaphroditas ſubjuges carpento ſuo equas in Treverico Galliae agro reper- 
ce tas: ceu plane viſenda res eſſet, principera terrarum inſidere portentis.” But the 
{ex of our centaur is ſuſhciently . ain in the original. Whence others are of opi- 
nion, that this was deſigned by the painter to expreſs their weakneſs and inconti- 
ence. See Galen de uſu part. lib. il. 

[z] No ſmall doubt has ariſen whether this centaur has horns upon his head ; 
of ſuch Nonnus, Dionyſe v. v. 615. {peaks, when he is relating the ſtory of this 
centaurs who ſprung from Jupiter in the iſland Cyprus, at the ſame time when he 

11d have debauched V enus, who ſunnee his embraces ; 
„g Kia HUI» iet Py, N 
Hence the a race 
Of horned mon fters ſprung. 
Anno is commonly tranſlated bicclar, of two colours; here it might be ren- 


I. A ſhoulder, 
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ſhoulder, and the cymbal which is hung upon it by a ſtring 
tied in a knot, he is caſily known to be a bacchant [4]. The 
horſe part is a bright bay [5]. He is teaching a young lad, 


dered with more propriety, of two ſkms, figures, or forms, for yp ſometimes 


ſignifies the ſkin, or ſurface of the body. From a careful examination of the pic- 
ture, it is plain, that the artiſt has ſcrupulouſly drawn the rough and difordered 
hair with the utmoſt exactneſs. 


[4] The celeſtial centaur in Hyginus, Aſtron. Peet. iii. 37. has a bottle, or wine 


bag, hanging from his right arm; and a ſpear (the iron point of which is not 
* wreathed with leaves, but naked) upon his ſhoulder : Preclus calls this BupoonsJyov, 
others ſimply thyr/us. The Scholiaft upon Germanicts, on the article Centaurus, thus 
deſcribes him: © Quidam arbitrantur tenere in ſiniſtra manu arma, et leporem ; 
«* in dextra vero beltiolam, quae 2:5 appellatur, et [Sypouy, id eſt, utrem vini ple- 
* num, in quo libabat diis in ſacrario.“ Either on theſe accounts, or becauſe Ma- 
nilius, Aſtron. i. 407. ſays: | 
« Ft Phoebo ſacer ales: et una gratus Iaccho 
Crater: et duplici centaurus imagine fulget:“ 
many have been of opinion, that the celeſtial centaur was an attendant upon Bac- 
chus. But Ovid, Faſtor. v. 379. expreſsly aflirms, that it is Chiron. Germanicus, 
in his tranſlation of Aratuys, article Centaurus: 
« Hic erit ille pius Chiron, juſtiſſimus omnes 
* Inter nubigenas, et magni doctor Achillis.“ 
and Hyginus, ii. 38. are of the ſame opinion. From all that has been ſaid, there 
may ariſe a doubt, whether the painter intended to repreſent the wiſe Chiron among 
the bacchants, from the mere caprice of his own fancy, or to ſhow that even wiſe 
men are the friends of Bacchus. Upon this ſubje& ſee Plutarch, in the life of Cato. 
['5 ] Ovid, in the paſſage before cited, thus deſcribes the centaur Chiron: 
Nocte minus quarta promet ſua ſidera Chiron 
% Semivir, et flavi corpore miſtus equi.“ 
But as the colour of the horſe in the piece before us has a tendency to red, it cannot 
properly be called favus, which is the colour of honey; and from thence perhaps 
comes the German v, and the Italian falbo: though others derive it from fulvus, 
which is a dark yellow, or tawny ; and to which they ſay it correſponds. On the 
other hand, it cannot properly be called badjus, which is a colour between red and 
black, and agrees with the cheſnut, according to that of Ta. 
& Bajo è caſtagno, onde bajardo è detto.“ 
For this reaſon we have called it bright bay [ bajo chiaro], as there are different 
ſhades of this colour, according as it is more or leſs charged. Bay horſes are in 
general of a good ſort : See Bochart Hieroz. p. i. lib. ii. cap. vii. where he has a 
long and learned diſſertation upon the colours of horſes. Daniello, in his comment 
upon this paſſage of Virgil, Georg. iii. v. 82. 
“ honelti 
5 Spadices glaucique.” 
ſays, that the colour of the former of theſe reſembles that of the date, or fruit of 
the palm; which is a dark bay, or cheſnut : the latter is the colour of the bark 
of thoſe fallow twigs with which the vines are tied and faftencd together, and may 
with propriety be called a bright-bay, 
whom 
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whom he holds with one hand and ſupports ſlightly with one 
leg, to play upon the lyre [6]. The colour of the drapery 
which hangs down from the left ſhoulder of the centaur, and 
that of the young lad, is purple. 


[6]. This inſtrument agrees well with the conjecture that this centaur is Chiron; 
he, as we have already obſerved in the notes upon Plate viii., being extremely 
ſkilful in playing upon it, and having taught Achilles the full grace of the inſtru- 
ment. There are ſome indeed, who think it ſtrange to ſee the lyre in the hand of a 
bacchant ; ſince it is well known that it was invented, or at leaſt was particularly 
made uſe of by Orpheus, who was torn in pieces by the bacchae, for the oppoſition 
that he made to Bacchus. Ovid, Metam. xi. 16. in his deſcription of the murder 
of Orpheus by the bacchae, oppoſes their inſtruments to the lyre: 

{© inflato Berecynthia tibia cornu, 

« Tympanaque, plauſuſque, et Bacchaei ululatus 

« Obſtrepuere ſono citharae.” 
To this it is anſwered by others, that although Hyginus, Aftron. Poet. ii. 7. among 
the different opinions which he enumerates concerning the reaſon of Orpheus's 
death, ſays, that it was done by the command of Bacchus, who was enraged with 
him becauſe he had not been celebrated by him ; yet Ovid tells quite another ſtory, 
and relates, that Bacchus himſelf avenged the murder of Orpheus, by transforming 
theſe barbarous women into trees : 

Non impune tamen ſcelus hoc ſinit eſſe Lyacus, 

Amiſſoque dolens ſacrorum vate ſuorum, 

fProtinus in ſylvis matres Edonidas omnes, 

* Quae fecere nefas, torta radice ligavit.“ 
We learn alſo from Diodorus Siculus, i. 23. and others, that it was Orpheus him- 
felf who brought over the orgies of Bacchus from Egypt into Greece. Other ar- 
guments are alſo produced in defence of this opinion; and it is obſerved, that it is 
by no means unuſual to ſee the lyre in the hands of the bacchants, and particular- 
ly of thoſe centaurs who draw the car of Bacchus. Some beautiful antiques of 


this fort may be ſeen in Montfaucon, tem. i. part. i. J. iii. c. 17. pl. lxxxvi to 
Ixxxviii. | 
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HIS picture greatly exceeds the three former its com- 
panions, though they have beauty and elegance in 

them, and ſeem to be of the ſame hand. Every thing in the 
centaur, who is a female, is full of grace and delicacy, and 
deſerves particular attention. The union of the human with 
the horſe part is certainly admirable: the eye readily diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſoftneſs in the fair complexion of the woman, from 
that brightneſs which ſhines upon the white coat of the beaſt; 
but it would be puzzled to determine the boundary of each [2]. 


1 | Catalogue, n. 529. 3. | 

8 In the three others this part is executed in a maſterly manner: but nothing. 
can exceed the exquiſite art with which the fleth of the woman is made to paſs inp 
ſenſibly into the hair of the horſe in this picture. Lucian, in his Zeuxis, fect. vi. 
ſpeaks thus concerning this part of a piece executed by him: “ the union of the 
« two bodies, or the place where the horſe is ſet on to the human part, is not to 
« be perceived; the tranſition from the one to the other is ſo nice as to clude the 
« fight, neither is it poſſible to diſcover where the one begins and the other ends.“ 
The whole {kill of tlie artiſt ought to be employed in this union; as. Philoſtratus 
obſerves in his Chiren, Icen. ii. 2. To paint, ſays he, a horſe united to a man is 
% nothing extraordinary; but to blend them together, and to make each of them 
* begin and end in ſuch a manner as not to be able to diſcover where the human 
te part terminates, this, in my opinion, ſhows the great painter.” The delicacy, 
and the maſterly touches which we ſometimes meet with in theſe pictures, confirm 
us in the opinion that many of the painters were not ignorant of the art, but were 
generally careleſs, and did not always take the. trouble of correcting their firſt 
ſketches; as they might eafily have done, ſince we may ſometimes obſerve ſeveral 

layers of. colours upon the ſtucco. , 
The 
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The poſture of the left hand, with which ſhe touches the 
firings of the lyre [3], is deve ; and equally graceful is that 
by which ſhe ſhows herſelf defirous of touching with one part 
4 of the cymbal [4] which ſhe holds in her right hand, the other 
N part, which, with a fancy truly great and pictureſque, the ar- 
0 tiſt has placed in the right hand of the young man; who em- 
braces the woman cloſely with his left, which paſſes under 
her arm and appears again upon her ſhoulder. The drapery 
| of the youth is purple; and that of the centaur, which hangs 
[ from her arm and flies behind her, is yellow: the head- 
E dreſs ſ 5], her bracelets, and her necklace [o], all deſerve our 


| [3] It is in every reſpect like that in the foregoing picture. See note | 11] upon 
A Plate viii. 
3 [4] Theſe cymbals are of a gold colour, as are indeed thoſe alſo in the __ 
5 | ing pictures. Dicacarchus, de Gracciae ritibus, in Athenacus, xiv. 9. p. 63 
9 2 writes thus: © the crembal; are inſtruments much in uſe, and are proper for = 
or to accompany ladies in ſinging; if they are ſtruck by ſhe ſingers, they make an 
& agreeable ſound. There is mention made of theſe in a hymn to Diana: 

« And others ſing ; while in their hands they hold 

«© The brazen crembal:, waſh'd o'er with gold.” 
Some are of opinion, that theſe inſtruments are the fame with the caſtanets ; others 
confound them with the /ympana : others again with the cymbals, See Caſaubon 
upon Athenaeus, v. 4. and Sen. Aliſc. Er. Ant. fed. i. art. vii. tab. xliv. p. 22. 4 
However this may be, it is ſufficient for us if theſe inſtruments of braſs uſed to be 
gilt. Jidore obſerves, that they were made alſo of diſſerent metals melted together, 
in order to improve the ſound. 

[ 5 ] See Ovid, Metam. xii. 409 to Hl 1, Where he deſcribes the pains which Hy- 
lonome took in dreſſing and adorning her hair, in order to appear more beautiful in 
the eyes of Cyllarus. | 

[6] The artifice of the painter in giving an ornament to tlie neck, equally worn 


4 
. 


I both by horſes and women, is excellent. Virgil, Aen. vii. 279. ſpeaking of Lati- 
F nus's horſes, which were preſented to At es lays : 
Aurea pectoribus demiſla monilia penden 

VY Lipſius, de Milit. Rom. v. dial. xvii. is of opinion, that the Phalerae were diſ— 
* tinguiſhed from the torques, or e by their hanging loole over the boſom: 
3 « Phalerae demiſſae ad pettus pendebant; torques | tringebant mags, ct ambiebant 

10 « ipſum collum.” Juvenal, ſut. xvi. v. ult. ſp cakin! 98 of the preſents wlich the 

4 ſoldiers received in reward of their valour, ſays: 

1 « Ut laeti phaleris omn a et corquibus omnes.“ 

7] And Silius Htalicus, xv. 255, alſo makes the fame diſtinction: 

5 attention. 
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attention. The back-ground of this, 1 the three preced- 
ing Rong is blue. 


6 Phaleris hic pectora fulget : 
« Hic torque aurato circumdat bellica colla.” 

Schefferus, as we have remarked in another place, will have the ↄhalerae to be the 
ſame with the baltei, It is not however agreed among the learned upon what part 
of the horſe theſe pbalerae were worn: fome infiſting upon it that they were an 
ornament of the forehead, and the ſame with the frontalia of Pliny : others that 
they hung over the cheſt, and therefore correſponded to the monilia of Virgil : others 
again, that they were the entire furniture of the head, back, and cheſt. 
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HE pictures [2] which are engraved in the two parts of 

this plate have a great deal of beauty and grace; they 

are alſo in a pretty good manner, and the colouring is excellent. 
They repreſent two grand and lofty ſeats, whoſe workmanſhip 
ſeems to be executed in a maſterly manner, and with great 
neatneſs: without doubt, we may ſafely call them two 
thrones [3] with their foo:/fools [4]; the whole is painted of a 


1] Catalogue, n. 465. 
2 They were taken out of the ſame place, Auguſt the 31ſt, 1748, at Reſina. 
1 3] Homer diſtinguiſhes three kinds of ſeats, Sc, x2rpu©-, and . The 
throne belonged to thoſe on whom they had a mind to beſtow ſome mark of honour 
or diſtinction; and was ſo high that it was neceſſary to put a low ſtool before it for 
the feet to reſt upon. The cue was not ſo lofty as the throne, and the back of 
it was not like that upright, but ſomewhat leaning, in order to cafe the back by 
reſting againſt it. The diphrus. was a ſimple bench, or ſtool, ſuch as was uſed by 
the vulgar. Telemachus, Hom. Odyſſ. i. 130. places Minerva upon. a throne, whilſt 
he contents himſelf with a c/i/mus ; a diphrus, on the contrary, is aſſigned, Odyſſ. 
xvii. 330. to Ulyſſes, when he appears before the ſuitors in the character of a beg- 
gar. See Odyſſ. xiv, 63. and 111, 112. Thus Eu/tathius, upon Odyſſ. iv.“ The 
« throne is a ſuperb ſeat with a foot-ſtool, which is called Sv from Scree to 
c fit down. The cli/mus, or couch, is much ornamented, and is uſed to recline upon. 
« Of theſe the diphrus is the meaneſt.” Athenacus had before made the ſame ob- 
ſervation, /ib. v. cap. iv. p. 192, where he ſeems to make Se- the fame with 
Gong, Heſychius makes x345p@- and Se- the fame. See allo the Etymologicon 
under KApuG», and Pollux, iii. 90. and x. 47- The diſtinction indeed between 
theſe three kinds of ſeats is not always obſerved by Homer himſelf. In /liad xxiv. 
he expreſsly makes the throne the ſame with the cis; for alter having ſaid, 
Ve 515. — 
b e Abr cee 0618 dell“, 
he ſubjoins, v. 597. 
« Ec*/o 0 & XAT ue reAuInidah e cer gn. 
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gold colour[5]. The firſt of them belongs to Venus [6] : 
the dove [7] upon the cuſhion [8] is a certain ſign of it; and 


and in the ſeventh Ilad, he makes Hector fit upon a diphrus. It is alſo well known, 
that the Greek authors, when- they are writing upon the affairs of the Romans, 
call the curule chair dg d. Suidas, under the word Orc, obſerves, that by 
throne is ſignified the regal dignity. Indeed, except to gods and heroes, the throne 
was given to none but royal perſonages, who were reckoned of the ſame rank with 
them. In a bas-relief, produced by Montfaucon, tom. i. I. ii. ch. vii. pl. xxvi. we 
may obſerve a throne reſembling thoſe which are here repreſented; and by a tri- 
dent and other ſymbols, known, to belong to Neptune. In ſeveral medals of both 
Farſ/tinas in Mezzabarba there is a throne with a peacock upon it repreſenting Juno, 
with this motto, 1VNONI REGINAE. Nothing is more frequent than to repreſent deities 
by means of their ſymbols. Inſtances of this may be ſeen among others, in Mex- 
zabarbanins in Antonio Pio, and in Numiſ. max. mod. Ludov. xiv. tab. xix. Conſult 
Pauſanias, vili. 30. 

] When a throne is mentioned. in Homer, the foot-ſtool is generally ſubjoined 
in theſe or the like words : 

6e uro 0: VG O00 W yes?! 

Pauſanias, v. 11. deſcribing Phidias's Olympian Jupiter, ſays: © To uno de To 
«K no Tu Ai®» TUG Woot, UNO Te & TY Aff N EVOY Yee e * the flool under the 
feet of Jupiter, which is called by the Athentans Sf See Buonarroti upon me- 
dallions, p. 115. where he concludes, with Chimentelli, that the foot-ſtool was 
eſteemed an honour peculiar to gods and illuſtrious perſonages. Some critics are of 


opinion, that the foot-ſtool was the diſtinguiſhing mark of the throne ; which, if 


it was without this, was no longer called a throne, but a feat of ſome other kind: 
and they found their opinion upon the paſſages quoted above from Athenacus and 
Kuftathius, who define a throne to be a ſeat with its foot-ſiogl ; which they think 
is confirmed by the epithets of /ub/ime and lt, which we find often given to it, 
aud by other reafons of the ſame ſort. 

[5] Thus Virgi/, Aen. x. 116. 


« Sollo tum Jupiter aureo 


25 Surgit. 


* Homer alſo, Iliad xiv. 238. calls it * ywrioy O ννννι and often gives it the epithet 


of , ods x, beautiful, handſomely worked, as theſe are which are here re- 
preſented. 
[6] In the Per vighium 'eneris, aſcribed to Catullus, we read: 
« Cras Dione jura dicit fulta ſublimi throno. “ 
[7] It is well known that doves were ſacred to Venus. Ovid, Metam. xv. 386. 


gives them the epithet cythereidas; and in another place, ſpeaking of this goddeſs : 


* Perque leves auras junctis invecta columbis.” 

For the fame reaſon doves are called paphice by Martial, viii. epig. xxxviiic  Ful- 
gentius, Mythologic. lib. ii. 4. ſays: © in Veneris etiam tutelam columbas ponunt, 
quod hujus generis aves ſint fervidae.” See Munckerus upon that paſſage. In 
the Etymo.ogicon we read that the dove is called 7o:ug::, c 70 ihr owg cg, from 
her loving extremely, and for that reaſon is ſacred to Vent. Phornutus, in Veners, 
on the contrary, will have it, that this goddels delights in birds, and eſpecially in 
doves, for their purity. 


the 
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the other /ymbols correſpond : ſince both the e which is 
held by the Genius in his right hand, and which ſeems to be 
of myrtle[g], and the ſceptre [ro] which the other, Genius has 
in both hands, are attributes of this goddeſs [11]. The cloth 
which covers the back of the feat and the poſts, 1s of a change- 
able green [12]; and the cuſhion is of a deep red [13]. The 


[8] Faſſius, Etym. in Pulvinar diſtinguiſhes the Pulvinus from Pulvinar; and 
will have it, that the firſt was a cuſhion, and the ſecond a pillow : but this diſtinc- 
tion is not always obſerved. Apuleius, Metam. x. 336, thinks that the pruvinar, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, belonged to the gods only. Auguſtin, de Civ. Dei, iii. 17. ſeems 
to make pulvinar the ſame with /cdi/ternium ; that is, with the bed or couch itſelf, 
upon which they placed the ſtatues of their gods at the folemn entertainments which 
were made in honour of them. Servius, upon Georg. iii. 533, fays: © Pulvinaria, 
* proprie lectuli qui iterni in quibuſdam templis conſueverunt.” And Acren upon 
Herace, i. 17. © Pulvinaria dicebantur lecti deorum.” Others diſtinguiſh them as 
a part from the whole. Many make /c&;fternium the ſame with a ſeat or throne ; 
that indeed might be meant by the thrones of the goddeſſes, for whom at ſacred 
entertainments ſeats were placed, and not couches ; according to the ancient cuſtom 
of women fitting at table, not reclining upon couches. Falerius Maximus, ii. 1. 
atteſts this of Juno and Minerva. But however this may be, cuſhions were cer- 
tainly uſed among the ancients, not only as pillows to reſt the head upon in beds, 
or couches, but likewiſe to fit upon, and to put under the feet. 

[9] Itis well known that the myrtle was ſacred to Venus. "Thus 17rel, ecl. vii. 

« Formoſae myrtus Veneri.“ 
The reaſons may be ſeen in the mythologiſts. Ar Rome they worſhipped Venus 
murtia, or myrtia, ſo called from myrtus. | 

[10] We meet with a great variety of ſceptres upon antiques. See Mynifancon, 
Supplem. t. i. pl. xxi. and xxviii. Maffei, Race. di Statue, t. xxvii. And Adniv. 
Nom. Antiq. lab. xxviii. We have before had two in this work; one in the hand 

of Jupiter in Plate vii, and another in the hand of a woman in Plate xxiv, dillcr- 
ent from this, and from each other. 

[11] Hamer, in his Hymn to Venus, gives this goddeſs the empire over-all plants, 
animals, men, and gods. How ſuitable the ſceptre is to her, has alrcady becn ob— 
ſerved in note [7] on Plate xxiv. 

[121 Homer, Ody/. i. 130. ſpeaking of Minerva, ſays that Telemachus: 

« A & eg Ogorc cio ey WY WY UN? Mic m5/euroogs” 
He led the goddeſs to the ſovereign fear, 
Her feet ſupported with a {tool of ſtate.” PO E. 

In the Iliad, xxiv. 644. 

c Ko 0.5% N 
Hegi euConcew, gep v T H deem iſceg. 
„With that Achilles bad prepare the bed, 
„Wich purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets ſpread.” Pore, 

Athenacus obſerves, ii. 9. p. 48. that Homer diſtinguiſhes 24/4 and 4:4, maß ing 
the former plain, becauſe they were 5/444 ne , placed underneath ; tlie latter 
handſome and dyed with beautiful colours, becauſe theſe were 7@:15:wpeu, placed 
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ſecond throne belongs to Mars; this is apparent from the 
helmet [14], with its creſt and plume [15]. The ſhield [16] 
which one Genius ſupports with his right hand; and the fe/- 


toon, ſeemingly formed of gra/5[17], which the other Genius 


on the outſide. "Euftathius upon this paſſage ſays, that -4*z, properly ſpeak- 
ing, Were aer [ue Acelice, 1 Uf 1460, 1 Kou G&ADNuws TH WG fc H c, Ac. W616 
&* 7& Hen, All forts of garments, or tapeſtry that were dyed.” 

[13 ] Cicero againſt Yerres, v. 11. Lectica octophoro ferebatur, in qua erat 
© pulvinus perlucidus roſa farctus:“ the painter probably deſigned to repreſent this 
cuſhion as tranſparent, and filled with roſes, which were particularly dedicated to 
Venus. Fulgentius, Myth. ii. 4. Ferom, in his epiſtles, ſays, “ Hi norunt, quod 
&« flos Veneris roſa eſt, quia ſub jus purpura multi latent aculei.“ 

[14] Albricus, de Deorum mag. in Marte, among other arms both offenſive and 
defenſive, attributes to Mars galeam in capite. In medals and bas-reliefs he is con- 
ſtantly repreſented with a helmet on his head. He was the god of arms and war. 
Dizadorws, v. 74. affirms, that the invention of all forts of armour was aſcribed to 
him. Pliny, vii. 56. however aſſerts, that the Spartans were the inventors of the 
helmet: and Apollodorus, i. 4. writes, that the cyclopes firſt formed it for Pluto, 
who, notwithſtanding, is never repreſented with a helmet on his head. Mars how- 
ever is moſt frequently ſeen with a helmet, a ſhield, and a ſpear. 

[15] It is painted of a blood-red colour, with propriety enough. Thus Ig, 
Aen. ix. 50. 

7 criſtaque tegit galea aurea rubra:“ 
and v. 270. 


e jpſum illum clypeum, criſtaſque rubentes.“ 
It is called by Pollux, i. cap. x. vexubucatyg, The Carians were the firſt who 
made uſe of it; Pliny, vii. 56. Whence it is called by Alcaeus vr Keanr®-s 
At firſt the ſkins of animals were uſed for helmets; for which reaſon the creſt was 
ſtill made of horſe-hair. They often added to this, three upright feathers, higher 
a great deal than the other parts. See Potter's Grecian Antiquities, iii. 4. Polybius, 
Vi. 21. fays, that the plume ferved both for an ornament to him who wore it, and 
for a terror to thoſe who looked upon it, by making the perſon ſeem taller and more 
majeſtic. 
[16] Thus Virgil, Aen. xit. 332. 

« Sanguineus Mayors clypeo increpat.” 
This ſort of ſhield is peculiarly called c/ypezzs. Varro ſays, it is round and concave. 
Ovid compares the eye of Polyphemus to a ſhield of this ſort : 

«© Unum eſt in media lumen mihi fronte, ſed inſtar 

* Ingentis clypci.” Metam. xiii. 851. 
So does Virgil, Aen. iii. 637. Homer, Il. v. 453, calls theſe ſhields “ exuxAss 
* eom7id;.” The firſt who made uſe of them were the Argives, in the battle be- 
tween Proetus and Acriſius. Pauſanias, ii. 25. See Potter in the place quoted above. 

[17] Graſs is one of the peculiar attributes of Mars ; and it was from hence, 

according to ſome, that he was called Gradivus. Servius, upon Aen. i. 296, ſays: 
« Mars appellatus eſt Gradivus a gradiendo in bello—five a vibratione haſtae— 
« yel, ut alii dicunt, quia a gramine fit ortus.” And although Heſiad, in his 
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holds in his left, confirm the ſuppoſition. In all the four 


Genii [18] we may obſerve their double necklaces, their brace- 
lets, and the rings upon their legs, all of a 29/4 colour [19]; 
and their attitudes, which are all of them beautiful and grace- 
ful [20]. The connexion between Mars and Venus [21], be- 


Theogony, will have him to be the ſon of Jupiter and Juno; yet Ovid, on the other 
hand, gives him no other origin but this: he relates, in the 12%, v. v. 231, &c. 
how Juno, being chagrined at Jove's having produced Minerva without his 
wife, and thinking that this might be an example very injurious to wives 
would needs try herſelf to produce a ſon without the afliſtance of her husband : 
the nymph Chloris ſet her at eaſe, by ſhewing her a flower, which by the touch of 
it only made women pregnant: Juno plucked it, and thus became the mother of 
Mars. 

[18] The loves are here with propriety employed in bearing the ſymbols of 
Mars and Venus; of whom, as Orpheus ſays : 
| 6 69/55 

d Afzvu]c 01:05: ero\agiru Eels. 
« 'Th* immortal race of winged Cupids ſprung.” 
Of the genii and their miniſtry we ſhall ſpeak in the notes upon the next plate. 

[19] Concerning the wearing of ſuch ornaments as theſe by boys, ſee Schefferns 
de Torquibus, and Bartholinus de Armillis. Ambroſe, de jejun. cap. xiii. finds ſault 
with the extravagance of giving ſuch ornaments even to the ſlaves who waited at 
Entertainments. 

[20] Theſe two pitures being companions, we cannot but obſerve a contraſt be- 
rween the attitudes of the genii in the two thrones. 

[21] Nothing is better known than the ſtory of the adultery of Mars and Venus. 
Thus Lactantius, i. 10. Mars homicida, et per gratiam caedis crimine ab Atheni- 
c enſibus liberatus, ne videretur nimis ferus et immanis, adulterium cum Venere 
„ commiſit.“' Such was the excuſe for his amours: Vulcan the husband of Venus 
being informed of them by the ſun, made a very fine net in which he caught the 
two lovers; and thus expoſed them naked and bound to all the aſſembly of the gods. 
Homer has given a pleaſant deſcription of this adventure in Od. viii. And after 
kim Ovid, Metam. iv. 171 to 189. and de Arte Amandi, ii. 561 to 590. : 

% Fabula narratur toto notiſſima coelo, 
« Mulciberis capti Marſque Venuſque dolis.“ 
In Admir. Rom. Antiq. are two moſt beautiful repreſentations of this ſubject, en- 
graved and explained in Montfaucon, tom. i. p. i. liv. iii. ch. ii. p. xlvii and 
xlviii. We meet with Venus vidtrix armed with the helmet, ſhicld, and ſpear of 
Mars, not only on medals, but on gems and other antiques ; which are brought to— 
gether by Montfaucon in the place quoted above, pl. civ. and cy. In one of the 
pictures of this collection, Mars is repreſented embracing Venus, with his armour 
lying about him. Plutarch, Hit. Lacen. obſerves, that the Spartans worſhipped 
Venus armed. Thus Leonidas, in his beautiful epigram upon Lc in armour ; 
„ *]:0 rcel ſcæ 7 O- GL, c Krb, | 
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tween the loves and arms [22], is well known. The height 
of the whole is eleven inches and a half, the breadth two feet 


and a half. 


« And wherefore Venus wear theſe uſcleſs arms ? 
« Mars fell a victim to thy naked charms. 
« The peerleſs goddeſs that unarm'd ſubdu'd 
The god of war, what mortal had withſtood ?” N 
Whether it be that women admire in others that courage which (ſetting aſide cli- | F 
mate and education, that ſometimes render them ſuperior to their fex) they are not J 
uſually capable of themſelves: or whether ambition prompts them to attach them- 
4 ſelves to men of courage, in order to partake of their glory, and to be partners in 
1 their fame; or for the pleaſure of triumphing over thoſe who triumph over others; | 
q or for what other reaſon it may be: this is certain, that military men diſpute the ; 
1 preference with all others, if not in the hearts, yer at leaſt in the ſociety of the : 
| | | Jadies; and if they are not always beloved by them, they are however generally 
well received. On their parts alſo, they are accuſtomed to paſs with the utmoſt 
caſe from ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline to. relaxation and pleaſure ; from fierceneſs 
and flaughter to all the ſoftneſs of love. 
De duce terribili factus amator erat,” 
ſays Ovid of Mars. Hiſtory will furniſh us with many other examples of this. 
22 ] The obſervation is not new, that the poets can never ſing of Mars without 
introducing Venus ; as if arms could not be ſeparated from the company of love. 
Among the many reaſons which are given for this, one 1s, that there are no wars 
in which the women have not ſome concern. -It is well known however, that in 
the heroic ages the rape of women was, if not the only, yet at leaſt the principal 
and moſt frequent cauſe of wars. Before the famous war which was occaſioned by 
the rape of Helen, there were others fought upon ſimilar accounts with equal fury. 
Horace, fat. lib. i. 3. 107. affirms this in general. Duris and Calliſtbenes in Athe- N 
nacis, xiii. p. 560, deſcend to particulars. Herodotus, lib. 1. cap. iv. writes, that 
the Perſians affirm women to have given riſe to all the wars between the Greeks and 
Aſiatics: he adds, moreover, that theſe rapes were committed by unjuſt men; that 
the avenging of them was the buſineſs of madmen ; and that men of prudence 
would not have paid any attention to them: becauſe theſe women would not have 
been carried off, if they had not been inclined to it themſelves ; ſuch injuries being 
done only to the willing. 
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HE pictures compriſed in this [2] and ſeveral ſucceed- 

ing plates, are all in the ſame taſte, They repreſent 
winged boys, or Genii| 3] as they are called; ſome ob which 
are exerciſing themſelves in dancing and mrufic, others playing 
at ſome childiſh games; ſome are employing themſelves in arts 
of different kinds, whilſt others are taking the amuſements of 


hunting or fiſhing. In the fuſt part of this plate, one of the 


boys is in a poſture of dancing [4], and holds in his hand a 


[1 ] Catalogue, n. 466. 4. 467. 3. 

[2] Theſe pictures were found at Reſina, with the two former, September the 
7th, 1748. 

[ 3] Some have conjectured, that the painter intended by theſe little boys to re- 
preſent the education of children, and their various exerciſes. Others have thought, 
that the genii of thoſe employments to which they are deſcribed here as applying 
themſelves, are expreſſed in theſe pieces: this conjecture will be treated at large in 
a note upon the following plate. 

[4] Dancing has been held in very great eſteem, and commonly practiſed by al- 
molt all nations. With regard to the ſacted and convivial dances of the Jews, Exod. 
XV. 20. and xxxii. 6. fee Spanbeim upon Callimachus, Hymn. in Apol. v. 12. and 
in Dian. v. 266. Lucian, T5 57%x5:we, tells us, that the Indians as ſoon as they 
roſe in the morning worſhipped the riſing ſun, dancing, and imitating by their man- 
ner the motion of that planet; and that they did the ſame in the evening to the 
fitting fun, He adds moreover of the Ethiopians, that they never fought without 
a dance ; and that they did not ſo much as throw a dart without firit making a leap, 
in order to ſtrike a terror into their enemies. But not to infiſt upon other nations, 
the Greeks, a molt wiſe and polite people, certainly eſtcemed dancing a coinmend- 
able exerciſe, and worthy of every one who would be thought well bred. Pindar 
allo, among the excellencies of Apollo, reckons dancing: aud another port ſays : 
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&« Joins in the dance the ſire of gods and men.” 
Athenaens, i. 18 and 19. They were indeed of opinion, that the dance was pro- 
duced along with love, the firſt author of all things; that the heavenly bodies alſo 
danced, and that men took the hint from them; and therefore at firſt they were in- 
troduced only in honour of their gods. Sce Meurſius upon Ariftoxenes, Elem, Har- 
mon. and Benedetto Averoni in Anthol. Diſſertat. xviii. However this may be, 


among the firſt and principal matters which they made their children learn, were 


muſic and dancing: the firſt in order to form the mind; the ſecond to make the 
body active, and caſy in all its motions, and the limbs firm and robuſt : Socrates 
was of this opinion, who not only beſtowed great commendations on thoſe who 
danced gracefully, but would learn himſelf, although he was now far advanced in 
years. Xenophon, in Cunvivio, Diogenes Laertias in Socrate, Plutarch de ſanitate 
ruenda, Athenacus, i. 17. and xiv. 6. p. 628, and Lucian, wiv oxoriwvg, are all 


licewiſe of opinion, that dancing is of ſervice to make young men ready at martial 


exerciſes: thus Socrates in Athenacus, cap. vi. 

0 . & N KorNuGH Hg TYLWEWY, pig 

«© Ev Wo 

« He at the ſacred rites who dances well, 

“Will in the feats of Mars no leſs excell.” 
And not only Homer commends the dexterity of Merione, who, at the ſame time that 
he was an excellent dancer, knew how to defend himſelf againſt the ſpear of Aencas ; 
but there were many other heroes who excelled in the dance: among whom Pyrrhus 
the ſon of Achilles cultivated the art fo far as to become the inventor of a dance, 
called from him Pyrrhic. See Lucian, wu oryyows. Arifloxenus in Athenacus, xiv, 
6. 6:0. attributes the invention of this fort of dance to Pyrrhicus the Lacedaemo- 
nian. The Spartans it is well known were not only very ſtrict warriors, but rigid 
to an excels in the education of their children. It is related of them, by Plutarch, 
©2241 T7949) eywyh;, At the beginning, that they impoſed a mul& upon their king 
Archidamus for having taken a little wife; becauſe, ſaid they, ſhe will produce 
dwarf kings. The fame author, in his Af mw & To Noxwoiy nog, 
writes, that Etecocles, one of the ephori, refuſed to deliver fifty boys to Antipater as 
hoſtages, becauſe they would be il educated out of their own country; and offered 
twice as many women, or old men, in their room : neither could he be induced by 


the ſeverelt threats to give up his opinion. It was alſo one of the laws of Lycurgus, 


that all the boys ſhould appear before the ephori once in ten months, and, if they 
were found to have been very negligent of their buſineſs, ſhould be corrected by 


them. See Laurentius de Natalit. ct Conviv. cap. iv. And, yet this people who were 


ſo attentive to the care of their youth, eſteemed dancing to be a neceſſary part of 
a good education. Athenacus, in the place quoted above, c. vi. tells us, that 
every body at Sparta learned the Pyrrhic dance as ſoon as they were five years of 
age : and then proceeds to mention other ſorts of dances which were in uſe among 
them. The ſentiments of the Romans upon this ſubject, were totally different from 


| thole of the Grecks; they eſteemed dancing diſhonourable and ridiculous ; by no 


means becoming perſons of reputation. Cicero, pro Muraena, ſays: “ nemo fere 
„ ſaltar ſobrius, niſi forte inſanit: neque in ſolitudine, neque in convivio honeſto, 
„ Intempeſtivi convivii, amaeni loci, multarum deliciarum comes eſt extrema fal- 
© tatio.” And although dancing was for ſome time in faſhion among them, inſo- 
much that children of both ſexes, of good and even noble families, went to ſchool 
an order to learn to dance; yet perſons of gravity always diſapproved of it, as an 
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cleft ich 5]: the other is fitting to his head, with both his 


abuſe. See Macrobius, Saturnal. iii. 10. After the time of Cicero, the ancient 
feverity of difcipline was again relaxed. Thus Horace, iii. Od. vi. 

* Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 

Matura virgo.” 
See alſo Averani, Dif]. xviii and xvii Though we ſhould not admit therefore the 
diſtinction between grave and ſerious dances, ſuch as were in uſe among the Lace- 
dacmonians, and thoſe ſoft and effeminate dances, ſuch as the lonian and the like : 


yet it muſt be acknowledged, that even in Homer, I. xxiv. 201. Priam reproaches 
his ſons, for being 


© a ſoft and ſervile crew, 
* Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton dance employ.” Pore. 


And it is probably this fort of dancing, which thoſe laws that forbad it, and the 
fathers who condemn it, intend. If indeed the dances were all become bacchana- 
lian, as Athenacus, cap. vi. obſerves they were in his time; or in general reſem- 
bled thoſe which Ambroſe, de Jejun. cap. xviii. has deſcribed ; they were not with- 
out good reaſon condemned. 

Ho hy Necho ng 0 TOY; Ce- Ace e D, M Ke c l. 2 O. ende, wes. 

r naomi nooer wm ard. © The crotalum is 
properly a reed flit, and ordered in ſuch a manner as to ſound when any one 
&« ſhakes it in his hand like a clapping.” Thus the Sc/olia/t upon Ariſtophanes, in 
Nubibus ; and after him Suidas in KHE. Macrobius, ſaturnal. iii. 10. finds fault 
withthe cuſtom of the Romans in ſending their ſons and daughters to the dancing- 
ſchool ; in the words of Scipio Africanus : The fons and daughters of gentlemen learn 
to dance with perſons of the moſt infamous characters. When it was told me, I could 
not believe that men. of faſhion would have their children taught fuch things. But 
when I came into the dancing-ſchool, I ſawo more than five hundred boys and oils; and 
among them a young gentleman, the ſon of a candidate for a high office in the "late, not 
leſs than twelve years of age, dancing with crotala, a dance which the meanc /t /lave 
could not gractiſe with decency. Such were the boys who danced with crotala. If 
they always meant cleft canes or ſticks, it would be clear that the boy in this piece 
was preparing for a lewd dance. But although cratala are diltinguithed from cym- 


bals and tympana by Clemens Alexandrinus and others, it is however certain, that 


inſtruments of ſeveral different ſorts are ſignified by this name, as we have obſerved 
before; and therefore it cannot be affirmed with certainty, that the cretala men- 
tioned by Scipio and others, which were made uſe of in immodeſt dances, are the 
canes repreſented in theſe pictures. However, allowing that theſe authors actually 
deſigned to ſpeak of canes or ſticks of this ſort; we may till reply, that they were 
extremely proper, on account of their ſimplicity, for the dances of boys and girls, 
which might be merry and chearful, without being obſcene. However this may 
be, ſuppoſing that Clemens Alexandrinus ſpeaks of "cleft canes, the origin of ſuch 
an inſtrument is owing to the Sicilians, to whom he aſcribes the invention of thoſe 
crotala which he diſtinguiſhes from cymbals and tympana. The crotala which are 
in a woman's hands in Spon. AMliſcell. Erudit. Ant. tab. xliii. Pp. 21. ſcem to be 
ſomewhat diſſerent from theſe, 


hands, 
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hands, a wreath [6] of myrtle 7], with which the former +4 
alſo is crowned. | | 
The ſecond diviſion of the plate contains alſo two boys: 

one of theſe has in his hand a clefe fiick; the other car- 

ries upon his leſt ſhoulder a long Hear, towards the point 

of which is an apple, or ba//[8]; and in his right hand 


mh [6] Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. vii. ſays: “ there are in the church, as well 
HR. *« 45 in the games, garlands for the conquerors, both men and boys.” There are 

fl. in Hon. Miſc. Er. Ant. p. 228. many boys at different kinds of plays: one of theſe 
1 | is putting a garland upon his head, and holds. a bough in his hand as a ſignal of 
11 victory. On a medal of the Heracleots in Fabretti, Column. Trajan. pag. 175. there 
118 18 | is a Hercules, who is crowning himſelf, to expreſs perhaps that true merit may ren- 
48! | der juſtice to itſelf. It may then be ſuppoſed, that the boy in this piece is crowned 
1 | | by himſelf, as having already come off conqueror in the dance. But ſince his 
1 companion is alſo crowned, we may ſuppoſe wich more probability, that he is put- 
ting on the garland in order to prepare himſelf for the dance; the cuſtom of wear- 


5 ing the garland on this occaſion being well known. The action of the firſt boy 
j merits attention; for he is ſtretching out his hand towards the ſecond, as it were to 
1 give him a challenge; this action being the ſignal when any one had a mind to fight 


with another, ( promittere manum, Statius uſes in this ſenſe, and the Greeks Ag 
Wh: n/41:5%%) 3 on the contrary, to keep his arms hanging down by his tide, in which 
1 ; | ſenſe Theacritus has eit ogy, as a ſign that he refuſed the challenge, or as a 
| declaration that he was vanquiſhed ; as Faber, Agoni/t. i. 8 and 9, obſerves was the 
| cuſtom among the Athletae, particularly in boxing, and the pancratium. Athenacus . 
i i alſo, xiv. pag. 631, Writes, that in the gymnopaedica young lads danced naked; 
iy. mitating in the poſitions of their hands and motions of their feet, the exerciſes of 
wreſtling, and the pancratium. 

] Crowns of myrtle belonged to the Cupids, ſons of Venus. In general, 
the myrtle is the emblem of mirth and pleaſure ; from its poſſeſſing the fan- 
cied property of making any one Jaugh who holds it in his mouth, though he has 
no inclination for it, according to Ari/tophanes : he therefore who choſe a life of 2 
chaſtity abhorred the myrtle. Sce Laurentius, Varia facra Gentil. cap. iii. 

[8] Some are of opinion, that this is one of thoſe ſpears which they uſed in 
dancing, to preſerve their balance. Others think it to be a miſſile ſpear, like the 
prhalarica, deſcribed by Servius upon the ninth book of the Aenerd, and by idore, 
xViii. 7.; theſe between the point and the wood, which was of a conſiderable length, 
had a round ball with lead in it, to increaſe the weight; or elſe a javelin, arrow, 
or ſome ſuch inſtrument for darting. There are ſome who will have it, that by 
this boy not a dance, but rather an ex was intended to be reprefented, which 
was one of the five gymnaſtic exerciſes . comprehended in that well-known line in 
the Anthologia, i. 1. Fig. Ville 
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and which conſtituted the famous pentathlon, But this conjecture has its difficulties: 
ut may therefore moſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed, if indeed this bears any relation to 
he 
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he carries an in//rument hung by a ſtring [o]. 


the Pyrrhic dance mentToned above, that it was a dance performed by boys, with 
a ſpear and other arms in their hands; inſtead of which they afterwards carried 
canes or reeds, thyr/t, and lamps, expreſſing now no longer a battle as before, but 
the actions of Bacchus. See Athenacus, wiv. p. 631. 

[9] Some will have it, that this is a quoit, not ſuch as is deſcribed by Lucian 
(Arayapois, 1 Wie yupreoizy), but of another kind, mentioned by Euflathivs, which 
had a thong, or ſome other ſtring, faſtened in the middle of it, in order to throw it 
with the greater eaſe. Others think there are in the painting two diſtin& pieces 
hanging by the ſame ſtring ; and: affirm that they are thoſe weights which dancers 
held in their hands, and were called pg: theſe, as they are deſcribed by Pau- 
ſanias, were of an oval form, and had little handles, through which they put their 
fingers to hold them. See Potter's Antiquities, ii. 21. Laſtly, others ſay, that it is 
a ſort of crotalum, or perhaps a cymbal (ex will likewiſe bave the inſtrument which 
he carries on his ſhoulder to be a thyrſus), remarking in general the three ſorts of 
dances which were moft in uſe among the ancients, the tragte, come, and ſatiric; 
of which again ſome were grave, others gay ; ſome performed with armour, others 


without. See Scaliger de Com. & Trag. cap. xix. Gronguii Theſ. Gracc. viii. p. 1522, 
and Averani in Anthol. diff. xvi. 
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N Number I. of this plate [2] we have two boys as be- 


| 

[ - . - . 7 » £ 
fore; one of them carries in his hands two tibiae, or 
| flutes [3], which being, as is well known, in great eſteem, | 
1 

0 1] Catalogue, n. 466. 2 and t. | 

Mi 2 | Theſe pictures were found at Reſina, with the two foregoing ones. 

| | 3] Of the invention of the 7ibia ſee p. 38. n. [5]. Authors are full of 


the great eſteem in which this inſtrument was held among the ancients. We 
learn from Athenacus, iv. 25. p. 184. that there was not any people in Greece, who 
did not learn the art of playing upon it: and in the ſame author, xiv. 2. p. 617. 
an ancient poet calls this art weph<0/o)ay, moſt divine. Indeed there ſeems to have 


7 been no action among them, ſacred or prophane, ſerious or gay, chearful or mourn- 
17 ful, in which they did not employ this inſtrument. Not to mention particularly the 
1 many occaſions upon which it was uſed, the cuſtom of the Lacedaemonians is worth 
j remarking; inſtead of trumpets and other martial inſtruments of muſic, they made 
115 uſe of tlieſe in war. Beſides Polybius, Plutarch, Athenacus, and others, who make 


this obſervation, Thucydides, in book v. relates, that the Lacedaemonians, who were 

ſo famous in war, did not uſe the horn and trumpet in battle, but the flute. Mar- 
. tranus Capella, lib. is. ſays the ſame of the Amazons, Pollux, iv. 56. affirms, upon 

the authority of Ariete, that the Tyrrhenians not only fought, but ſcourged their 

criminals, and even dreſſed their meat, to the ſound of the flute. With regard to 

the education of youth, we learn from Plato, in Alcibiade, and from Ariflotle, de 

Rep. viii. 6, that among the Grecks, playing on the flute was one of the arts that 

were learned by their noble youth: though the cuſtom, by the influence of 

Alcubiades, was afterwards aboliſhed in Athens. Thus Gellius, xv. 17. Alcibiades 

having been educated by his uncle Pericles in all genteel accompliſhments, among 

* others, Antigonidas, a famous maſter on the flute, was ſent for to teach him on 

<« that inſtrument, which was then much in requeſt : but, having put the flute to 

& his mouth and blowed, obſerving how it diſtorted his face, he threw it away and 

« broke it. When this was noifed abroad, the inſtrument went quite out of faſhion 

„ among the Athenians.” The Mythologi/ts relate, that Minerva did the very ſame 

thing for the ſame reaton. But Ari/7ctle, in the place quoted above, is of opinion - 
| | that Minerva caſt off this inſtrument, not ſo much becauſe by puffing out her cheeks 
it made her appear deformed, but rather becaute this initrument was not calculated 
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and much uſed among the ancients, are frequently met with 
every where; he is playing upon them both at once [4]: they 
have ſtops [ 5], ſuch as theſe inſtruments are uſually furniſhed 
with. The other boy is in a poſture of dancing, or hopping 
upon one foot [6], and carries upon his ſhoulder a flender 


ſtick or cane [7]. 


to improve the mind. Plato, de Rep. iii. baniſhed it from his republic, becauſe it 
carried the mind out of itſelf, and moved the violent paſſions. Ihe Romans in. ge- 
neral made no great account of ſinging, playing, and dancing, but eſteemed them 
all unworthy of a grave and ſerious man, as we obſerved a little above. 

[4] Thus Weocritus: | 

« Arg we): T& N, SN GQUAITY GTX 

« Adv T1 N.“ 
And Auguſtin, tract xix. in Joan. © fi unus flatus inflat duas tibias, non poteſt unus 
« ſpiritus implere duo corda, fi uno flatu tibiae duae conſonant?” And Martial, 
xiv. G4«: 

« Ebria nos madidis rump tibicina buccis, 

« Saepe duas pariter, ſaepe monaulon habet.“ 

The monaulon, or fingle tibia, was called Tityrina according to Athenaeus, iv. p. 176 
and 182. though Hehchius and Euftathins. ſay, that the reed with which the ſhep- 
herds pipe or whiſtle, is properly called 7/vg@- and that from hence, the ſhepherds 
themſelves were called Ti|vg. See Bartholinus de Tib. Vet. i. 6. In fine, the cuſtom 
of blowing two flutes at once was very common, and we often meet with inſtances 
of it on antiques. Montfaucon, tom. iii. p. ii. J. v. ch. ii. is of opinion that the 
two flutes were ſeparate, and that the two pipes united in the mouth of the player, 
who held one of them in each hand. Pet. Viftorius, Var. left. lib. xxxviii. cap. 
xxii. will have it, that the right and left handed tibiae ſo much uſed in the theatre 
were ſo called, becauſe the one was held in the right hand, and the other in the 
left; both of them heing fitted to the correſpondent part of the mouth : and that 
they made uſe of the expreſhon canere tibiis dextris et finiſtris, when they blowed 
two flutes together. Sce however Bartholinus, i. 5. who obſerves, that there are 
fome antiques upon which two flutes may be ſeen to flue from one pipe, which was 
put into the mouth; and Auerani, Anthol. diff. ix. who produces the different opi- 
nions concerning right and left, equal and unequal flutes. 

[5] We often mect alſo with flutes which have theſe pegs, ſerving to vary the 
modulation, by opening or cloſing the holes of the inſtrument according as there 
was occaſion for it. See Bartholinus de Tib. Vet. lib. i. cap. v. 

[6] To dance upon one foot was called aoxwhater, Pollux, ix. 121. and they 
uſed to contend who could thus leap higheſt or ofteneſt ; or one leaping in this 
manner, uſed to purſue and endeavour to overtake the others who ran from him on 
both feet. See Mercurialis de Art. Gymn. ii. 11. | 

[7] Some will have it that this is a leaping pole, to balance the body in dancing: 
others, that it is a ſhepherd's ſtaff, to ſignify that the boy is dancing after the ruſtic 


Manner. 
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The firſt of the two children in Number II. carries upon 
il his ſhoulder a long ſtick, which ſeems to be ſplit at the upper 
"1 | end of it[8], with a ring or claſp in the middle. The other 

| boy holds a lyre [o]; and whilſt he gracefully ſtrikes the 


ſtrings, accompanics the muſic with dancing [10]. 


[8] This, ſay ſome, may be a clefr tick, like the crotalum ; and the ring ſerved 
(becauſe the ſtick was not ſplit to the bottom) to keep it from ſplitting any farther. 
They ſay, moreover, that it may perhaps bear ſome relation to dancing, either to 
balance the body, or to repreſent a bacchant, or other like character. Pollux, iv. | 
105. ſays, that one kind of dancing was © 10 oye; xa,” fifilia trahere; this | 
ſcems however not to be a crotalum. | 

[9 The muſical io{truments among the ancients were either wind or ſtring in- 
ſtruments, or ſuch as were played upon by ſtriking. See Veins de Suat. Art. Popul. 
cap. iv. Of this third kind were the tympana, cymbals, and in general all the dif- 
| ferent ſorts of crotala ; the inſtruments” indeed which were played upon by ſtriking 
11 were not of much uſe in muſic, being better fitted to make one diſtinct ſound than 


| lf | | any harmony. The inſtruments in moſt requeſt were the tibia and cithara (the 
wi i | flute, and harp, or lyre): and a poet in Athenaeus, xiv. p. 618. ſpeaks of their 
ins playing in concert. The Greeks taught their children to play chiefly upon theſe 


| 
| "Rs | two. Thus Phrynicus in Athenacus, iv. p. 184. „ T&ou Hjẽv ov Nie ddl, 
J « one] £025; : you have not learned him to play either upon the harp or 
1 « flute.” In the Alcibiades of Plato, Socrates ſays: “ you have learned grammar, 
| oy « your exerciſes, and to play upon the harp; but you would not learn upon the 
1 | « flute,” Muſic made a part of the education even of the heroes. The ſkilfulneſs 
1 i of Achilles upon the harp is well known. Theoeritus, Idyll. xxiv. 107. ſays of Her- 
| 1 cules, that beſides other maſters, he had Eumolpus Philammonides, of whom he 
4118 learned the art of playing upon the harp. The uſe and efficacy of the harp was 
eſteemed the ſame as that of the flute. Atheneeus, xiv. p. 627. ſays: © the brave 
« Lacedaemonians fought to the ſound of the flute; the Cretans to that of the 
„ harp.” The harp was alſo uſed in the country, and by ſhepherds, as well as at 
- banquets, and in palaces, Homer, Ihad xviii. 526 and 569, Ody/. xvii. 270, and 
elſewhere. It was made uſe of in ſinging both the actions of heroes and the follies 
of lovers, Homer, Iliad ix. 189, and iti. 54. Quintihan, ix. 4. ſays: © Pytha- 
e goreis certe moris fuit, et cum evigilaſſent, animos ad lyram excitare, quo eſſent 
« ad agendum ereCtiores; et cum ſomnum peterent, ad eandem prius lenire mentes, 
« ut fi quid fuiſſet turbidiorum cogitationum, componerent.” Not the Pythagoreans 
only, but whole nations, eſpecially in Greece, fancied that the ſound of the flute, 
but {till more that of the harp, had power to heal the plague, and many other 
diſeaſes; nay, that it could excite and aſſuage by turns the paſſions of men, and even 
of beaſts. ' The reaſons for this, as alſo inſtances of it, may be ſeen in Plato, Plu— 
zarch, Athenaeus, Cicero, and others. | 
[10] Myfic is either vocal or inſtrumental, Pollux, iv. cap. xiii, adds dancing 
alſo, conſidering it as a part of muſic ; though others make it a part of the palaeftra. 
In general, e, comprehending alſo dancing (which undoubredly is a companion 
to :t), was held in the higheſt eſteem by all civilized and poliſhed nations. Pohybius, 
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lib. iv. writes thus of the Arcadians, who boaſted that they were the oldeſt people 
in the world: “the Arcadians, though they were extremely ſevere in all their 
© other cuſtoms, yet taught their children muſe from their very infancy, till they 
c were thirty years old, chooſing that their boys and youths ſhould celebrate every 
« year in the theatre bacchanals, with ſinging and dances, to the found of the 
&« flute. Among this people a man might be ignorant of any other art without 
« diſgrace; but not to underſtand muſic, was a great diſhonor.” Indeed, throughout 
all Greece, not to know how to dance, play, and fing, was a diſgrace. At bau- 
quets the harp was introduced, and the gueſts were expected to ſing to it. Cornelius 
Nepos relates, that the not being able to play on any inſtrument was reckoned a 
reproach to Themiſtocles ; and that dancing, finging, and play ing upon the harp 
and flute were reckoned among the excellencies of Epaminondas : he ſubjoins, 
« haec ad noftram conſuctudinem ſunt levia et potius contemnenda : at in Graecia 
© utique olim magnae laudi erant.” And, though at firſt among the Romans, 
* mos fuit epularum, ut deinceps qui accumberent canerent' ad tibiam claro- 
% rum virorum laudes, atque virtutes,“ according to Cicero, Tuſc. Quacſt. iv. at 
the beginning; and though the Roman ladies brought up their daughters to ſing- 
ing, dancing, and playing upon the harp, as Plutarch in Pompeio, Salluſt in Catilin. 
and Aſacrobius, ſat. iii. 10. obſerve of Cornelia the daughter of Metellus; yet theſe 
accompliſhments were by no means approved and commonly received; but on 
the contrary, were found fault with by grave and wiſe men : unleſs we ſhould 
ſay, that it was not the uſe, but the abuſe of muſic, which was condemned at 
Rome. See Averani, Anth. Dif. xviii. Wherefore Cicero, de Leg. ii. admits muſic 
into the city; “ cantu, voce, ac fidibus, et tibiis ; dummodo ea moderata fint, ut 
« lege praeſcribitur.” The Romans had alſo their college of Tibicines and Fidi- 
cines, eſtabliſhed by Numa with the other colleges of artiſts: and Ovid, Fat. vi. 
657, &c. ſays: 
« Temporibus veterum tibicinis uſus avorum 
Magnus, et in magno ſemper honore fuit :” 


becauſe the 7ibia was uſed in all the ſacred rites, in public entertainments, at ban- 
quets, and on many other occaſions. 'The muſicians themſelves were however in no 
eſteem. It is diſputed whether they were Romans or foreigners, ſlaves or freemen. 
However, if they were citizens, they were of the ſcum of the people, mercenary 
and vicious ; inſomuch that they who lived ſplendidly, but at another's coſt, were 
ſaid proverbially fibicinit vitam vivere, and miſice vitam agere. See Bartholinus de 
tib. ii. 7. and iii. 1. Hence it came to pals, that although the Romans made uſe 
of muſic, yet it never arrived at that eſteem among them which it had obtained in 
Greece: and we may fairly ſuppoſe, that if the profeſſors of the art were vicious 
themſelves, they could not produce virtuous effects in others. On the contrary, 
they were not perſuaded, like the Greeks, of the great power of muſic upon the 
mind. Cicero laughs at Damon in Plato, tor being afraid leſt the City itſelf ſhould 
be altered if the kind of muſic which they were accuſtomed to received any change 
whereas Cicero, on the other hand, was of opinion, that when the manners of 
a city changed, the muſic would allo change along with it. Pohbius, in the 
paſſage referred to above, obſerves, that the inhabitants of Cynaetha, a city of 
Arcadia, could never accuſtom themſelves to muſic, becauſe their climate and natural 
diſpoſition were ſuch as to render them incapable of having either dancing or in- 
ſtrumental muſic. Whether the Egyptians ever cultivated this art is a doubt. Dia- 
derus, i. 80. ſays plainly, that they paid no attention either to gymnaſtic exerciſes, 

or 
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or to muſie; becauſe they looked upon the former as of no uſe to the body, the 


latter as injurious to their manners. But this does not appear to be wholly true, 


ſince we read of Moſes in Philo, that he learned the whole art of muſic in Egypt. 
However this may be, muſic and dancing were exerciſed in Rome by girls of Mem- 
phis, as Petronius calls them, and by Egyptian boys. The two other ſatyriſts, 
Horace and Juvenal, ſpeak of Syrian tibicens, who were called Ambabajar in Syrias. 


See Vg Etymolog. in Ambubaia, and Spanheim upon Callimachus, Hymn. in Del. v. 


253. And here we may obſerve, that in general at Rome the minſtrels were the 
loweſt of the people, and that they employed the very worſt and moſt ſhameleſs af 
theſe at their entertainments. Under the emperours, luxury being increaſed, danc- 
ing, playing, and ſinging became common; but were found fault with, not only 
by the fathers of the church, but by the heathen philoſophers. 
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HE attitudes of the two beautiful and delicate figures 
repreſented in the firſt picture [2] of this plate, in a 

taſte not inferior to its companions, are really fine, and ex- 
tremely graceful. One of the boys ſupports upon his left 
ſhoulder an inſtrument of ſeveral ſtrings [3], which he touches 
with his right hand [4], and dances at the ſame time. The 


4 ol 
* * 
St 


| 1] Catalogue, n. 466, 3. and 468. 3. 

8 This picture was found the 7th of September, 1748, at Reſina: the other 
was found Auguſt the 13th, of that year, in the ſame ruins, but not in the ſame 

lace. 

; [3] Athenaeus, iv. 25. p. 182, 183, reckons up many ſorts of muſical inſtru- 
ments with ſtrings. Pollux, lib. iv. cap. ix. .. 59, &c. alſo gives us a conſiderable 
number. They both mention among the reſt the /riangle. Socrates in Athenaeus, calls 
this inſtrument Þ;vy4y. And one of the gueſts in this author ſays, that one Alex- 
ander Alexandrinus played ſo well upon this inſtrument; that, having exhibited in 
public at Rome a ſpecimen of his art, the Romans became fond of this muſic even 


| A ro madneſs. This is all that we know of the triangle. The inſtrument repreſented 
7 in this picture may very well be called by this name, though it wants the third ſide. h 
| | The triganum is diſtinguiſhed by Athenaeus from the ſambuca, which is deſcribed by 


Porfhyry to be © a triangular inſtrument, with ſtrings unequal both in length and 
&« thickneſs.” See Bulcnger de Theat. ii. 45, 47. Gracv. theſe ix. p. 1056, and 
Spanheim upon Callimachus, Hymn. m Del. v. 253. In the hand of a lady, in 
5  Spon, Miſe. Er. Antig. p. 21. lab. 48. is a ſtringed inſtrument of a triangular form, 
13 and cloſed on all the three ſides. Spon gives this account of it: Citharam cernis, 
4 « ti tangulari forma, qualis deſcribitur in epiſtola, quae Hieronymo tribuitur, de ge- 
& neribus muſicerum : tom. ix. cpi/t. xxviii. Cithara autem inquit, de qua ſermo eſt, 
« eocleſia ett ſpiritualiter, quae cum xxiv ſeniorum dogmatibus trinam formam ha- 
„ bens, quaſt in modum A lirerae,” &. Indeed all ſtringed inſtruments may be 
reduced to the cthare, with which we may obſerve in particular, that not only the 
lyre, but rhe feſtudo alſo, and the barbiten, are confounded by the poets, though in 

reality they were different initruments. 
[4] Stringed inſtruments uſed generally to be played upon with the plectum, as 


* 


we have ſcen in the Chiron, and as we may alſo obſerve in the lady aboye-mentioned 
other 


136 FF L A F : XXX. 
other boy ſeems alſo dancing to the ſame muſic, and is hold- 
ing in each hand two nails [5]; unleſs theſe alſo be inſtru- 
ments which make a ſort of muſic by ſtriking them together 6]. 
In the ſecond picture three boys are playing together in this 
manner [7]: one of them holding a rope with both his hands 
tied at one end to a nail faſtened into the ground, endeavours 
to draw it towards him; whilſt another of the boys draws the 
rope the contrary way towards him with one hand, and in the 
other holds a rod or ſwitch : the third has alſo in his hand a 
ſwitch, and ſeems going to hit the firſt boy with it [8]. 


in Spon : there are numberleſs paſſages in the Greek and Roman poets which atteſt 
it. Plutarch, in his Laconic Apophthegms, near the end, tells us, that the Spartans, 


who were ever religious obſervers of ancient cuſtoms, puniſhed a harper becauſe 


he did not make uſe of the plectrum, but ſtruck the ſtrings with his hands. There 
was more art however required in playing with the fingers, and perhaps the tone 
was thus rendered more pleaſing. 

{ 5 ] Some ſuſpect that theſe nails are ſymbolical, and defigned perhaps to repre- 
ſent ſome myltery of love, or ſome more remote and ſublime ſecret. Others how- 
ever do not think there is any thing ſo recondite in them. 

{6] Others are of opinion, that theſe are not nails, but little bones, or ſome ſuch 
thing, which made a ſound by being ſtruck together; and think they may be con- 
fidered as a ſort of crumata, xpzuau. The inſtruments in the hands of ſome young 
men in Spon, tab. xliv. p. 21, and which he calls crumata, are however different 
from thele. 

[7] Plutarch, in his treatiſe upon the Education of Children, ſhows, that boys 
ſhould be permitted to intermix plays proper for their reſpective ages with their 
ſtudies. It was the buſineſs of thoſe who had them under their care to make them 
play at ſuch games as might contribute either to render their bodies more ſupple 
and robuſt, or to form their minds. There are two treatiſes upon the plays of 


children among the ancients, one by the learned jeſuit Bulenger, and the other by 


the celebrated John Meur/uus. | 


[8] Pollux, ix. cap. vii. when he is deſcribing the various games in uſe among 
the ancients, ſays, /egm. 112, © the dielciſtinda was uſually performed in the pa- 
« /acftra, though ſometimes in other places. There were two parties of boys who 
*« dragged one another in oppoſite directions; and they who drew the other party 
* to their ſide got the better.” In /egm. 116, he adds, © the ſcaperda is this: they 
« place in the midſt a perforated ſtake ; through the hole they put a rope, to each 
* end of which a boy is tied, with his back towards the ſtake ; he who can by 
% main force draw the other to the top of the ſtake is conqueror : and this is called 
4 pd Axe. Homer, Iliad xvii. v. 389, &c. deſcribing the contention be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans about the body of Patroclus, compares it to thoſe 
who are playing at this game: Eu/tathius upon this paſſage, deſcribes the — 
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and ſcaperda, and makes this only a part of the firſt: Mew/ius diſtinguiſhes the 
elciſtinda from the dielciſtinda, but they ſeem to be the ſame game, as Jungermannus 
has obſerved : and it is remarked by Hemfterhuys, that when they played with a 
ſtake, it was called ſcaperda, when without, it was called el/ciftinda or dielciſtinda. 
Plato alſo, in his Theaetetus, ſpeaks of this game. See Mercurialis Art. Gun. lib. 
ut. cap. v. See alſo Caſaubon upon Perſius, ſat. v. where he deduces the common 
proverbial expreſſion ducere funem contentioſum, or ſunem contentionis, from the elci/+ 
tinda. Pollux, in the ſame chapter, /egm. 115. deſcribes the Schoenophilinda thus: 
« Several boys ſat down in a ring: one of them having a rope ſecretly laid it down 
6 8 ; if he did not diſcover it, they beat him whilſt he ran round the ring; 
«& it he found it out, he who laid down the rope was beaten himſelf.” It is not eaſy 
to determine to which of theſe games that which is here repreſented may be referred; 


or whether to both of them together, or to ſome other diſſerent from either. 
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N both pictures [2] of this plate are ſtill repreſented the 
plays of children. In the firſt there is a little carriage [3] 
with two wheels [4]; it has a pole [5], at the end of which is 
a round piece of wood [6], to which are faſtened two boys 
ſerving for horſes, and guided by a third boy who holds the 


rcins with both his hands, and acts as charioteer | 7]. 


[1] Catalogue, n. 457. 2and 1. | 

[2] They were found in digging at Reſina, in the year 1748: this the 31ſt of 
Auguſt, and the other on the 7th of September. | 

[23] It exactly reſembles in form the chariots which were uſed in the Circenſian 
games, as we ſee upon marbles and coins; and differs from others which were cloſe 
even on the ſides, and from thoſe which were in the form of a caſk, cloſe all round; 
figures of which are often met with upon medals and intaglios. 

[4] The carriage with two wheels was uſually called 8py2y by the Greeks : 
among the Romans we find alſo the biroza or birotum. For the race they moſt com- 
monly uſed two-wheeled carriages; and Voius thinks theſe were called ciſium, from 
cacdo, as it were half a currus or carruca, which had four wheels, as had likewiſe 
the rheda, the pilentum, the petorritum, and the carpentum ſometimes ; that they 
made ule of it chiefly in the city, and to travel in aſleep, and at eaſe. The ciſum 
correſponds to our calaſbes; and in ſome ancient monuments is furniſhed with bars 
as ours are. Sce Schefferus de re Vehicyl. ii. 17, 18, &c. ; 

[5] The ancients uſed as many poles as there were pair of beaſts to the carriage. 
Thus 1/dore, xviii. 35. Quadrigarum currus duplici temone erant.” And Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. vi. © the carriage of Abradates had four poles and eight horſes.” 
The carriage was called biga or quadriga from the number of beaſts that drew it. 
They went as far as ſixteen: for Xenophon ſays, that Cyrus chariot had eight poles, 
and confequently it muſt have been drawn by eight pair of horſes : Cyrop. vi. 
«© Ku» de g gat uſe c, nl eono ey wg 010 Te et Kh OX/rpupuoy OT Aro, 


' & vgs 0X/ Gi Hl Gay TwY far 2? To xc w7H/0y EE. Edit. Hutch. p. 429. 


[6] To this piece of wood was faſtened the yoke, or a rope called ApTgey. See 
Suigas in Aung Heſychius and Ev/tathius upon Iliad vi. 476. underſtand by 
Aum; the rope which was ſometimes made ule of inſtead of a pole. 
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The other picture exhibits three boys diverting themſelves at 
a play commonly called hide and feek[8). The attitudes of 
theſe three little figures are all elegant and expreſſive [9]. 


[7] The Circenſian games being in the greateſt eſteem, boys were freely accuſtom- 

ed by their fathers to this play. See Rhodiginus, left. ant. lib. xviit. cap. xxvi. 

Photius in Nomocanone, tit. xiii. c. xxix. reckons among prohibited games © 714 

Eudue, Equeflres ligneos, as they are called in J. iti. cap. de Aleatoribus. Baljamon, 

in his comment upon this paſſage of Photizs, ſays, that a doubt has ariſen about this 

play called £2 m7, and ſome are of opinion that it was“ a game which 

] * uſed to be played at by boys, who in driving the chariot made uſe of men inſtead 

4 of horſes.” But he goes on to ſay, that it was ſuppoſed by others to be another 

ſort of play. Polluv, x. ſegm. 168. ſpeaks of a carriage (watt, wa) with 
which children uſed to play and divert themſelves. 

[8] Pollux, lib. ix. cap. vii. ſeg. 117. thus deſcribes this game: the Apedidra/- 
cinda is thus played at:“ One fits in the middle, ſhutting his cycs, or another 
„keeps them cloſe covered, whilſt the reſt go and hide themſelves; he then gets 
ce up, goes to ſeek thoſe who have hid themſelves, and is to find each of them in 
« his place.” The MH 5031, fee Pet. Vicloris var. let. l. xv. c. 16. and ping 
reſembled this. The firſt of theſe is thus deſcribed by Pollux, lib. is. ſegm. 122. : 
“In the Mum yeaxn, [brazen fly] the boys blindfold one of their companions, 
ho turns himſelf about, crying out, I wil hunt the brazen iy: the others an- 
« ſwer, Tou may hunt it, but you ſhall not catch it; and in the mean while whip tim 
« who is blinded till he catches one of them.” Hefychivs and Euftathius alſo make 
mention of this game, and of the Muy%. Pollux, ſegm. 113, ſeems to have de- 
ſcribed ſeveral different forts of Mw, in theſe words (according to the emendaticn 
of Hemſ/terhuys, which we have in great meaſure followed): The Mu is when 
« any one ſhutting his eyes calls out, Take care of yourſelf : and if he catches any 
one of thoſe who run away from him, he makes him be blinded in his ſtead. Or 


« thus: he who has his eyes ſhut is to ſeek for the reſt who are hid, or elſe endea- 
: * vour to lay hold on them, till he touches one of them: or he is to gueſs which of 
iN „ his companions it is who points at him with his finger.” 


[9 ] One of the boys is ſtanding within a light room, covering his eyes with his 


2 hands, and with his back turned to the two others to give them an opportunity of Fo 
* hiding themſelves. Another, who is already hid behind the door of a darker room, | 
1 ſeems to be watching with a ſuſpicious eye, only juſt putting out his head; whilſt | = 
4 the third is in a poſture of going haſtily to hide himſclt ; and fearing leſt he ſhould 


be obſerved by the firſt, turns his head back in order to ſee whether he looks. 
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F the three boys who are repreſented in the firſt pic- 
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1 | ture [2] of this plate, one holds in his hands a maſk 
10 | [3]; at fight of which (though it is not one of the moſt ugly 
El x . 
ul and horrid of thoſe which the ancients made uſe of [ 4 |) ano- 
10 
F ili : [I] Catalogue, n. 470. 3. and 468. 1. | 
Uh * [2 | This was found the 24th, and the next the 13th of Auguſt, 1748, in dig- 
| | [ll | ging at Reſina. : 
[1 [3] It is ſaid, that the countrymen gave the firſt idea of maſks, by beſmearing 
| | their faces with the huſks of grapes at the vintage, peruncti faccibus ora, Hor. de 
[3116 arte Poct. or by covering them with the bark of trees: 
| kr — © Oraque corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis. Virg. Georg. ii. 387. 
4 [Hi Others make Tebis, Chaerilus, Acſchylus, or Meſon to be the inventor of the maſk. 
"oth See Scaliger, poet. i. 13, Bulenger de Theat. i. 2. and Mareſchottus de Perſon. & 
1 Larv. cap. ii. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this invention when we come to 
1 exhibit thoſe pictures in which different ſorts of maſks both tragic and comic are 
inn repreſented. 
100 ; [4] The moſt horrid maſks that were in uſe among the ancients were thoſe which 
S199 they called v, or yogi. They are mentioned by Pollux, Hefychius, the au- ö 
TH | thor of the Etymelogicon, by Suidas in Tei, and are put among the tragic maſks. ; 
11000 They were ſo called from the Gorgons, who had a countenance ſo horrid that it was 4 
1 my immediate death to every one who looked upon it. Sce the Scholraft upon Ari/to» : 
1 pshancs in Ranis, and Suidas in To/cyz;. It is related, that when Aeſchylus firſt in- 
ö fit troduced them upon the ſtage, the women with child miſcarried at the ſight. See 
Il Marc/chettrs, in the treatiſe above quoted, cap. i. The maſks called popponuxacr, or 
j 1 Sανειννπj', were: ſo terrible. Heſychivs calls tragic masks in general by this name: 
| | and various derivations of the word are given. Bulenger, in the place before cited, | 
nd! derives it from werpotvery, which he explains with Pollux, to be the carrying of the i 
' | | ö | play pon 2 mMorms 3 Or mmclojure of nets ſet upon a Carriage. In this carriage, as We 8 
I learn from Luctar, and the Scheliaft upon Ari/tephanes, the maſqueraders went ; 
WI about, jelting upon others, and remarking their defects. Finelli, in the appendix 
+ HW to Argoli upon. Parvinius, de Lud, Circenſ. ii. 2. v. pecpuehureor, Cracv. theſe. ix. p. 
& 1 1908 | 5344, thinks that this word is derived from Alarme, a woman who was fo very ugly 
1 i 1 : and Jetormed that every body Was frightened at the fight ot her. A Commentator | 
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ther of them being affrighted, is in an attitude no leſs beau- 
tiful and elegant than natural and expreſſive | 5]: 
time a third is reprimanding the firſt, and aſlitting the ſecond. 


in the mcan 


The other picture repreſents two Genii |6| working as car- 


upon Pollux, x. 167. conjettures, that thoſe masks which repreſented the ſigure of 
a wolf were properly calle by this name. This partly agrees with the conjecture 
of Enſtathius, Iliad xviii. Pp. 1150, who derives the word from frighting one as a 
mornio and to, doth. However this may be, it is fufficient to our purpoſe that the 
words Mgα and MozuiAuxaiz were made ute of by nurſes to frighten children. See 
Txetzes, hilt. v. Thus in The 'Ceritus, Idyll. xv. 49. a mother, as a bug- bear to 
her ſod, ſays, * poppy Saree mT». Cen nens Alexandrinus, Strom. J. vi. alſo lays: 
« Many are terrified at the philoſophy of the hearhens, juſt as children are at 
ce A ẽu x, or bug-bears, © Hence the j:ogpuehurewy is taken in general for any 
thing which terriſies children, and particularly for thoſe ugly masks, either tragic 
& gr comic, at the ſiglit of which they are aftrighted,” according to the Sc/ i 
upon Ariſtaphanes in Pace. See the ſame aſſerted in the Etymologicen, in Acharn. G- 
Equit. and by Suidas in Meet. Of the fame fort with theſe were the masks 
called by the Romans Jamiae, maniae, manduci, and the like. Thus the Schl 
upon Perſius, fat. vi. v. 56.“ Maniae dicuntur indecori Faltus perſonae quibus 
« pueri terrentur. And in general 7uvenal, ſat. iii. 175. 

— perſonae pallentis hiatum 

{© In gremio matris faſtidit ruſt icus infans.“ 
Becauſe they had uſually wide mouths and horrid teeth; they are called by Luciliuc, 
oxyodontes, and by Accius, diſtortae orivus, Figures of them may be ſeen in Ticgrunt 
upon masks. There were alſo masks made to reſemble nature, only with a little 
of the caricature : ſuch was that of which Martial, lib. xiv. g. 176. ſpeaks: 

a Sum figuli lufun ruſi perſona Batavi; 3 

nac tu derides hace timet ora puer.“ 


22 


See Mereſehores in the treatiſe quoted above, cap. i. and Argeli upon Panvinins, 
lib. ii. cap. ii. v. Manduci, Graecv. 1 %. ix. p. 343. That which is here repre- 


ſented, and at ſight of w hich the boy is frightened, may very well be 
as of this kind. 

{5] Every thing in this boy is deſerving of our attention, there being no part 
of him which is not expreſſed with grace and propriety. 

[6] What was the theology of the heathen concern ing 
will be ſeen in a note upon the next plate: we need ot 1 
imagined all the actions of every per ſon to be regulated by a nd who from the 
inſtant of his birth to his death directed him entirely: and agreeable to the quality 
of the ruling genius (for they ſuppoſed their diſpoſiti ons, powers, and underſtand- 
ings to differ) were the actions, inclinations, and genius (as we now commonly ex- 


4 ! C4 ! 
looked Upon 


the nature of the * 
obicrre here, that they 


preſs it) of every one. See the excellent treatiſes of Plutarch Upon the CG, of 
Socrates, of the Oracles, and of % and (iris. Thele lines of Aonander are well 
known : 
6 3 D 
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penters [7]; we may obſerve in the ſhop their tools [8], a 


© Fach at his birth his proper daemon hath, 
«© Who is his conſtant guard and guide till death.“ 


Cenforinus de die natali, cap. iii. ſays: “ Genius eſt deus, cujus in tutela, ut quiſque 


* natus eſt, vivit; five quod ut generemur, curat ; five quod una genitur nobiſcum ; 
ce five etiam quod nos genitos ſuſcipit, ac tuetur; certe a Genends Genius appella- 
% tur.” He then goes on to ſay, that it was the opinion of Euclides that every one 
was accompanied by two gen; a good one which induced the human mind to act 
well, and an evil one which induced it to ill; as Servius alſo remarks upon theſe 
words of Virgil, * quifque ſuss 2 manes :” others however will admit of two 
genii, only where the maſter of a family had a wife. But to come more home to the 
ſubject of this picture: Philoftratus, I. Imag. 6. writes thus: M Esa 1% 
« Tulwo ty, & 0: TANGO} [wy fue g Nutte yes di Wed: go yilvoiſou* To Nas 
& ena) x. aA, dice do wy cpo cer cc t.. See the loves are ga- 
* thering apples; marvel not it they be many, for they are the ſons of the nymphs, 
* and govern all human affairs. They are many, becauſe the purſuits of mankind 
* are various.” With regard to theſe Genii we may obſerve alſo, that the ſocieties 
of arts (of which we ſhall ſpeak in the following note) had each of them their tute- 
lary dcities ; who were the protectors of their trades, and are called in inſcriptions 
Genii. Thus in Remefrus, cl. i. u. 167, we meet with this inſcription : “ GENIO. 
% COLLEGI. TIBICINVM. ROMANORVM- Q. s. P. v.“ In Gruter, p. 175, we read, 
* TIBICINES. ROMANI. QVI. SACRIS. PVBLICIS. PRAEST. SVNT., — COLLEGIO. TI- 
© BICINVM. ET. FIDICINVM. ROMANORVM. QI. 8. P. P. s. TI. IVLIVS TYRAN= 
,s, &c.” In Reingſius again, cl. i. u. 302. GENIO, COLLEG. CENT.” (the cen- 
tonarii belonged to the company of carpenters) and . 160. GENIO. COLLEGI. 
„ PEREGR.” The learned Heineccius is of opinion, de Coll. Opif. S vi. tom. ii. 
ex. ix. that the carpenters worſhipped particularly the deity Sylvanus ; becauſe there 
is an inſcription Silvano dendrophore, 

[7] The manual arts were called 254i, as Dr. Hammond obſerves upon Tit. 
iii. 8, where St. Paul gives them the name of x&M eu, honourable employments : 
he ſays alſo, Thefa!. ini. 12. © that the buſy-bodies ſhould work with quietneſs, and 
„ ſo earn their living.” Schefferus, in Ind. Gr. ad Ael. v. Baabe . ren. diſtin- 
guiſhes between the mechanic and the more mean or ſedentary arts (avry - 
0;Þ;:c:). See alſo Rubnius in add. Among the Lacedaemonians there was a law of 
Lycurgus, prohibiting them from applying to ſervile arts, even to agriculture itſelf, 
for which they had ſlaves, called belotes. Plutarch, Inſt. Lacon. Among the other 
nations of Greece however, their youth were differently educated; for they moſt 
commonly learned ſome manual art, if they were poor; or if they were rich, ap- 
plied themſelves either to agriculture, merchandize, or ſome other like employment. 
In Athens very wiſe laws were inſtituted upon this head : firſt, every one was for- 
bidden to be idle, and was obliged to give an account to the magiſtrate of his apply- 
ing to ſomething. Laertius in Solon. But then no one was permitted to exerciſe two 
arts at one time ; becauſe he who undertakes a great deal, generally executes every 
thing badly. See Petit, ad Leg. Attic. v. 6. Laſtly, artiſts of reputation were 
waintained at the public charge, and had the principal places aſſigned them both in 
the theatres and aſſemblies of the people. See Petit, in the place quoted above. 
The Egyptians ſeem to have applied with the greateſt aſſiduity to the mechanic arts; 
it was an eſtabliſhed law among them, that the ſon ſhould follow the employment 
of his father, or ſome of his relations: they ſpent little time in learning, and at- 
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h faw o], and a work-bench, with a crooked iron [To], or 


tended only to thoſe things which might be of uſe to them in the mechanic arts. 
See Diodorus, i. 80 to 82. - Herodotus indeed, ii. 42. writes, that next to the 
prieſts, the ſoldiery were in greateſt eſteem among the Egyptians; and theſe were 
forbid to apply themſelves to manual arts, which in general were little prized among 
barbarous nations. Among the Romans, at the commencement of their ſtate, Ro- 


2 mulus forbad the citizens to exerciſe mechanic or manual arts, becauſe they depreſſ- 
| ed the ſpirit, and oppoſed the end which he had purpoſed, to form a warlike peo- 
; le: he would have none therefore but ſlaves and foreigners employed in them. 
p Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, Ant. Rom. lib. ii. Numa on the other hand, deſigning to 


extinguiſh the military ardour, and to introduce civil diſcipline among that rude and 
fierce people, eſtabliſhed the arts in Rome, and founded ſeveral companies of the 
moſt uſeful and neceſſary trades, among which that of the carpenters was one. Plu- 
tarch in Numa. Theſe ſocieties underwent a variety of fortune, as well during the 
reigns of the kings, as under the commonwealth, and the emperours ; being ſome- 
times aboliſhed, and afterwards re-eſtabliſhed. The hiſtory and political reaſons 
for theſe changes may be ſeen in Heincecius, Exercit. de Coll. & _ Opif. The firſt 
idea however of contempt for the mechanic arts, which Romulus had impreſſed 
upon the minds of the Romans, was never entirely eraſed : they ever retained the 
name of ſervile; were looked upon as not becoming a gentleman, and were uſually 
exerciſed by flaves and foreigners, or by the loweſt and meaneſt of the people. 
Livy, viii. 20.“ Opificum vulgus, et ſellularios, minime idoneum militiae genus.“ 
Cicero, de Offic. i. 42. © Opifices omnes in ſordida arte verſantur; nec enim quid- 
« quam ingenuum poteſt habere officina.” Seneca, epift. Ixxxviii. diſtinguiſhes from 
Poſidonius four kinds of arts, ſuch as are mean, dedicated to pleaſure, puerile, and 
liberal; and ſays: “ Vulgares et ſordidae opificum, quae manu conſtant, et ad 
« jinſtruendam vitam occupatae ſunt, in quibus nulla decoris, nulla honeſti ſimulatio 
te eſt.” There is however no reaſon why the neceſſity which there was for theſe 
arts ſhould not have gained for the companies of artiſts many exemptions and pri— 
vileges, eren at Rome. See Pancirollus de jur. immun. J. vi. Alſo Gothofredus, Cod. 
Juſtin, l. xi. tit. xiv. and Cod, Theadoſ. I. xiv. tit. i. Out of Rome indeed, in 
Italy and elſewhere, eſpecially in the Greek cities, many of theſe companies flou- 
riſhed, and the arts were in the higheſt eſteem. See Cicero pro Archia. As to the 
compgny of carpenters, it was one of the moſt conſiderable both at Rome and elſe- 
7 where: it comprehended the fabri tignarii, centonarii, dendrophori, dolobrarii, ſca- 
: larii, who are all mentioned in the marbles preſerved in Gruter, Reinefius, and other 
collectors. They alſo record the ſet times of holding their aſſemblies, for making 
bye laws concerning their trades and the affairs of their company. Pancirollus in 
Append. ad Not. Imp. Occid. | 
[8] Pollux, x. 146. reckons up many of the tools which were uſed by the car- 
penters: in ſeveral marbles of Gruter, and in two of Montfaucon, tom. iii. p. ii. 
pl. 179. almoſt all of them may be ſeen engraved. 
[9 ] Pliny, vii. 56. attributes to Daedalus not only the invention of this inſtru- 
ment, but of the whole art of the carpenter. Hyginus, however, fab. xxxix. 
affirms, that Perdix, the nephew of Daedalus, was the inventor of the ſaw, and 
took the hint from a fiſh's back-bone. 
[10 | Beſides the work-bench, the carpenters among the ancients had their can- 
terii, horſes, or treſtles, upon which they placed the boards which they wanted to 
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hold-faſt to keep the boards ſteady in working them. Under 


the work-bench is a hammer [I 1], and a box, perhaps to put their 
tools in, as is the cuſtom ſtill with our carpenters. A bracket 
is fixed againſt the wall, with a veſſel upon it, perhaps contain- 
ing oil for the tools | 12]. 


ſaw. In the Gloſſaries we read, cantherus, nouns ve». See Voffius, Etym. 
in Cantherius. On a marble in Gruter there is an inſtrument like the iron which 
is painted in this piece. | 

[11] The hammer belonged to the ſmiths, and all the workers in metals, as 
well as to the carpenters: we often ſee Vulcan with this inſtrument in his hand, In 
an inſcription we read Malleatores monetac. See Voſſuus in Malleus. 

[12] See Pliny xvi. 40 and 43. 
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HE picture [z] which is here engraved in the firſt 
number of this plate is particularly valuable, becauſe 

it offers to our view ſeveral things of which very obſcure men- 
tion is made, or none at all, among ancient authors; namely, 
of implements of huſbandry [3]. The ruſtic pre/s | 4| which 


is here repreſented, deſerves to be remarked with particular at- 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 468. 4 and 2. 

[2 ] This picture was found on the 13th, and the next on the 17th of Auguſt, 
1748, in digging at Reſina. 

{ 3] It is well known in what eſteem agriculture was held by the ancients. Not 
to mention the Jews and the heroes, kings themſelves in general throughout the 
eaſt applied themſelves to rural works: nay, we learn from Herodotus and Aclian, 
that he who underſtood beit how to cultivate the lands, was preferred before others 
to the dignity of king. Romulus himſelf, though he forbad his citizens the exerciſe 
of every mechanic art, nevertheleſs allowed them the uſe of agriculture. Diony/. 
Halicarn. Ant. Rom. lib. ii. Cato gives the reaſon of it:“ Ex agricolis et viri for- 
« tiſhmi, et milites ſtrenuiſſimi gignuntur :” and inftances of thoſe who went from 
the plough to the diftatorſhip, and from the command of armies returned to culti- 
vate their farms, are ſuſſiciently known. Varro, Columella, and Pliny have given 
catalogues of all the writers, Roman, Greek, &c. who have treated of rural affairs: 
among whom, beſides the two famous poets Virgil and Heſiod, it is a pleaſure to ob- 
ſerve two illuſtrious commanders, Xenaphon and Mago; and fevcral kings allo, as 
Geron, Ptolemy Philontor, Attalus and Archelaus. The company of Capulatores 
was famous at Rome, and in the Provinces. They who. had charge of the 
oil-preſles are ſuppoſed to have been called by.this name in Cato, Columelia, and 
Pliny. Heineccius, Exercit. lib. ix. & xxiti. explains them to be: Qui tor- 
« cularibus, vino olcoque exprimendo praeerant:“ and makes mention of ſame 
marbles in Gruter and Reingſſus, where they are named. Other inſcriptions men- 
tion the company of Vinari:, or Vintners ; as the fame Heineccius, F xil. and xx, 
obſerves. Lampridius de Alex. Scv. cap. xxxiti. writes of this cmperour : that he 
eſtabliſhed the company of vintners, But concerning the paſſage in Lampridius, 
we ſhall ſpeak in note | 20]. 
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tention: two large timbers fixed upright in the ground | 5], 
and faſtened together at the top by a croſs beam equally large 
and rude [6], ſome other croſs parallel timbers [7], and ſeveral 


[4] The preſs was called torcular and torcularium, a torguendo; and not only the 
inſtrument itſelf, but the place alſo where the vintage was held had this name. 
Pypma de Inflruments Fundi, cap. xi. By the Greeks it was called 2zz@- ; whence 
the name of Bacchus e e, of a bacchant , and of the feaſt of Bacchus 
2.57542 : the dance alſo on that occaſion, in which the vintage uſed to be repreſented, 
was called W 8 n)4u®. See Jeannis Meurſu Orcheſtra in this word. Gronovit 
{heſ. Graec. viii. 1253. The ule of the prefs was the ſame as it is now, to ſqueeze 
grapes and We aud, as far as comes to our knowledge, the writers de Re Ruſtica 


now extant, make mention of no more than two forts of preſſes, one which was 


worked by a ſcrew, and the other by weights. Vitruvins, vi. 9. does not ſeem to 
admit of any others: © ipſum autem torcular, fi non cochleis torquetur: ſed vecti- 
„bus, et prclo premitur:“ and then he goes on to aflign the meaſures proper for 
theſe two forts of preſſes, without hinting at any other. There is a paſſage in 
Pliny, xvili. 31. very much to the purpoſe, where, ſpeaking of the laws relating 
to the vintage, he gives an account of the different ſorts of preſſes, and the time of 
their invention: “ antiqui funibus, vittiſque loreis prela detrahebant et vectibus.“ 
Of theſe Cato ſpeaks in chap. xvili. © Intra Cannos inventa Graecanica, mali rugis 
& per cochleas bullantibus, palis aſſixa arbori ſtella, a palis arcas lapidum attollente 
© {ecum arbore, quod maxime probatur.” Of theſe Vitruvivus and Columella muſt 
be underſtood to ſpeak : © Intra xxii. hos annos inventum parvis prelis, et m:nori 
© torculari, aedificio breviore, et malo in medio decreto, tympana impoſita vinaceis, 
© ſuperne toto pondere urgere, et ſuper prela conſtruere congeriem.“ All theſe, 
however, may be reduced to the two before mentioned. Indeed, to this day, the 
board which preſſes the grapes or olives, is either moved by a ſcrew, or by long 
planks with weights hung at the ends of them. Cato de Re Rift. cap. xviii. de- 
ſcribes the manner in which the ancient preſs was conſtructed : but his deſcription 
is ſo. obſcure, that, as Turnebus obſerves, a learned and ingenious architect is want- 
ing in order to underſtand it: and Popma, after having attempted to explain it, de— 
ſiſted, from a conſciouſneſs of not being able to illuſtrate it by words. It is certain, 
however, as Pepma alſo remarks, that the preſs deſcribed by Cato is different from 
Vitruvius's, as well as from that which is now in uſe: nor does it in any reſpect 
reſemble that which is here painted; this of ours being extremely ſimple, and his 
compound and intricate enough. 

[ 5] Cato, in the place quoted above, ſays : “ There ſink an hole in two ſtones, 
“ {crving for feet or baſes ; in theſe holes place a couple of upright poſts :” Popma 
explains pedicinus to be a flender worked foot or baſe, . into which the poſt was in- 
ſerted. We may obſerve that Cats direéts the beams and poſts to be of oak or fir : 
© arbores ſtipiteſque robuſtas facito, aut pineas.” 

[6] Thus Cato: © Over the poſts place a flat timber, two fect wide, one foot 
ce thick, and thirty-ſeven feet long; or if you have not one piece big enough, put 
in two.” Probably he means this croſs timber, which is neceſſary in all preſſes. 

[7 ] In ſcrew preſſes there is ufually only one prelum, or tranſverſe board, which 
comes down upon the grapes to preſs them: in thoſe which are worked by weigh ts, 
though there be in them likewiſe only one board to ſqueeze the grapes, yet other 
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| wooden wedges [8], form the whole machine. The hammers 
[9] which the two Genii have in their hands, and with which 
they are ftriking the wedges on the oppoſite ſides, let us into 


' the buſineſs they are about, and the uſe of the croſs timbers 
6 and wedges [10]. In the wooden vat [II] the grape 12] may 
ö be diſtinguiſhed; and by the red liquor which runs through 


tranſverſe boards are alſo neceſſary, which, by being preſſed one upon the other, 
make the whole weight ultimately a& upon that plank which lies over the grapes. 
This was called in Latin prelum, quaſi premulum. See I. Etym. upon that word. 
The Greeks called it rer&cy, or 757127, and 50>. See Harpocration. . Cato, cap. xviii. 
ſays: © Inter arbores, medium quod erit, id ad medium collibrato, ubi porculum 
ce figere oportebit, uti in medio prelum recte ſitum fiet. Lingulum cum facies, de 
© medio. prelo collibrato, ut inter arbores bene conveniat, digitum pollicem Jaxa- 
© menti facito.” Popma explains the /ingula to be © noviſſima pars preli, quae in- 
. te ter duas arbores rectas inſeritur in modum linguae.“ In the-preſs which is here 
painted, upon ſuppoſition that all the croſs timbers ſerved for prela, they ouyht alſo 
to be called by that name, according to the explanation which we ſhall give 
reſently. 

[8] Cato alſo mentions cuncos, but his ſeem to have been deſigned for a uſe diſſer- 
ent from that in which theſe are employed. In the neighbourhood of Poriici a 
preſs reſembling that which is here painted, is uſed at this day; only inſtead of 
wedges they uſe wheels to preſs the crols timbers together. 

[9] From the form of theſe hammers ſome have conjectured, that they rather 
ſerved here to cut off the huſks of the grapes, as is the cuſtom among the vigner- 
ons ſtill: thus Varro de Re Ru. i. 54. Cum dent ſub prelo fluere, quidam cir- 
cumcidunt extrema et rurſus premunt ; et rurſus cum expreſſum circumciſitum ap- 
« pellant ; ac ſeorſum quod expreſſum eſt ſervant, quod refipit ferrum.” But the 
attitudes of the gen ſhow that this is not the caſe. 

[to] The mechaniſm of this preſs may be thus conceived : let us ſuppoſe the 
croſs timbers to be looſe at the two cnds, which are fitted into grooves made all 
along the inſide of the two upright poſts, ſo that the tongues or ends of the croſs 
timbers may freely riſe and fall perpendicularly. "The wedges placed in oppoſite 
directions between the croſs timbers being knocked in by the hammers of the geniz, 
by coming cloſer together, preſs upon the croſs timbers in ſuch a manner that their 
whole force is ultimately employed upon the laſt, which lies over the grapes, cruſlics 

; them, and preſies out the juice. 

[11] The bed, or that part of the preſs into which the grapes were put, was 
anciently called forum. Thus Popma : © Forum eſt pars torcularis in quam uva 
defertur, ut prelo ſubjiciatur.” Varro, de Re Ruft. i. 54. calls it farum vinarium, 
See Index Script. Rei Ruſt. by Gefner, under the word Forum. 

[12] Varro, i. 54. ſays: * Quae calcatae uvae erunt, carum ſcopi cum folliculis 
* {ubjiciendi ſub prelum, ut fi quid reliqui habeant muſti, exprimatur in eundem 
„ lacum.” GColumelia, de Re Ruft. xii. 29. ſays: “ Ante quam prelo vinacea ſub- 
«* jiciantur.” Concerning the word I inacea, fee Geſner in the Index quoted above. 
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the trough 1 3 | into the veſſel [14] underneath, we know the 
muſt [15]. The veſſel which is apart from the preſs upon a 
lighted furnace, with a Genius who is ſtirring the liquor in it 


with a wooden ladle [16], expreſſes the cuſtom of boiling the 
muſt [17]. 


[13] In the preſſes which are now in uſe, the forum (which modern vignerons 
call the bed), the trough, and the veſſel or vat into which the liquor runs, are all 
of them the fame as in this. ; 

[14] We have already ſeen, in note 12], that Varro calls this lacus. Thus alſo 
Columella, xii. 18.“ Tum lacus vinarii, et torcularii, et fora.” Ur/inus reads tor- 
cularia + Geſner remarks, “ potuerunt tamen eſſe etiam lacus torcularii a vinariis 
« diverfi.” It is mentioned alſo by Ulpian, I. xxvii. S xxxv. ad L. Aquil. where 
Budacus thinks we ought to read /accum. Sec Cujacius, x. obſ. ix. 

[15 | Muftum in Latin ſignifies properly any thing new. Thus Nonus : © Muſtum 
© non ſolum vinum, verum novellum quicquid eſt, recte dicitur.” Whence Naewius 
ſays: © Utrum eſt melius virginemne, an viduam uxorem ducere? Virginem, fi 
« muta eſt.” Thus Cato, cap. xx. Muſtum ft voles totum annum habere, in 
“ amphoram muſtum indito, et corticem oppicato, dimittito in piſcinam, poſt xxx 
© diem eximito. Jotum annum muſtum erit.”” See Columella, xii. 29. who calls that 
which had been preſſed one day by the ſame name. The ancients ſeem to have 
diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of muſt. I. Protopum : thus Pliny, xiv. 9. © Protopum 
« appellatur a quibuſdam muſtum ſponte defluens, antequam calcentur uvae :” thus 
alſo Hefychius and Pollux. II. Lixivum : thus Columella, xii. 27.“ Lixivum, h. e. 
e antequam prelo preſſum ſit, quod in lacum muſti fluxerit, tollito.” Geſner will 
have this to be the ſame with the #707227; but if the grapes were trod before 
they were preſſed by the prelum, it thould ſeem that they were different. III. Tor- 
tivum ; Which is, © quod poſt primam preſſuram vinaceorum circumciſo pede ex- 
« primitur.” Columella, xii. 36. | 

[16] The ſtick with which the genius is mixing or ſtirring the muſt in the kettle, 
was called rutabulum. Thus Columella, xii. 20 and 23. Rutabulo ligneo agitare, 
« permiſcere;” when he is ſpeaking of boiling the muſt : and in chap. xli. upon 
the ſame ſubject: © fit puer, qui ſpatha lignea, vel arundine permiſceat.“ 

[17] The Greeks uſed to boil their wines: whence in Athenaeus, i. p. 31. the 
poet Aleman calls the wine of the five hills near Sparta 70, that is, as Athenarus 
explains it, © ex, «nuevo xwils yop Fog ou , not boiled; for they generally uſed 
boiled wines. The Romans, in order to make wines reſembling the Greeks, par- 
ticularly the Coan, boiled the muſt, or mixed it with ſea-water. See Cato, c. xxiv. 
and cy. Pliny, xiv. 8. and Palladius, xi. 14. Pollux, vi. 17. among other ſweet 
wines, reckons one which was called 4/11, which is a wine boiled to ſwecineſs, 
te g7:8 eg ee S- ag yAuu]i/e > though afterwards he confounds the «| u, 
or boiled wine, with the coueA, or mulſum, which is wine adulterated with honey. 
He mentions alſo the E:pxuy (called by Hefyclius, and alſo by Galen, M9. S. lib. 
ii. by the ſame name), which he deſcribes to be muſt boiled to feveetneſs. Pliny, 
xiv. 9. joins the «pz and oa of the Greeks with the /apa of the Romans: 
« Siracum, quod ali hep/ema, noſtri ſapam appellant, ingenii non naturac opus eſt, 
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No lefs beautiful or intereſting is the other picture, which 
preſents to us the ſhop of a ſhoemaker : two Geni; are ſitting 
upon ſtools[18], by a table, at work [19] [20]; a ſmall 


round inſtrument [ 21] lies upon the table; there is a ſhelf 


© muſto uſque ad tertiam partem menſurae decocto. Quod ubi ſactum ad dimidian 
« eſt, defrutum vocamus.” If then the mult was boiled to one half, it became de- 
frutum ; it two thirds of it were boiled away, apa ; if one third only, it was Called 
carcenum. “ Caroenum cum tertia perdita, duae partes remanſerint,” ſays Palla- 
dits, xi. 18. Sce Geſner in the index before quoted in Carenum. The manner of 
boiling the muſt in order to make theſe wines is deſcribed by Columellu, xii. 19, &c. 
where what he ſays at the beginning is worth our attention, on account of this 
picture: “. Muſtum quod defluxit, antequam prelo pes eximatur, ſatis de lacu in 
*« vaſa detrutaria deferemus, /enique primum igne, et tenubus admodum e, quae 
© cremia rultici adpellant, fornacem incendemus.” They uſed, in order to give 
their wines ſweetneſs and fragrancy, to put in apples and ſpices; and to make them 
keep, they mixed tar, turpentine, chalk, aſhes, and the like. Columel'a, Pliny, and 
Palladius, in the, places quoted above. As to what relates to the wines in the 
ncighbourhood of Veſuvius, fee Sabo, v. p. 243 and 247, and Pliny xiv. 1. and 
6, where, concerning the wines of Pompeii, he has theſe words: “ Pompeianis ſum- 
© um x. annorum incrementum eſt, nihil ſenecta conferente. Dolore ctiam capi- 
tum in ſextam horam diei ſequentis infeſta deprehenduntur.“ The praiſes which 
Martial, iv, ep. xliii. gives to the wines, and the fruitiulneſs of Mount Veſuvius 
and its neighbourhood, are well known. 

[18] Theſe tools, called in Latin /e/lulac, are ſtill uſed by the ſhoemakers. 
Perhaps it was from hence that theſe employ ments were called / llulari de, eu AN 

[19] The employments of the two genii have beauty and propriety. The firſt 
ſcems cndeavouring with his right hand to ſtretch, probably upon a lait, the upper 
leather of a ſhoe, which wo holds tight with his left. Al. wrlial, ix. 75. thus er 
preſſes the manner of doing this, which was in moſt general uſe among the ſhoc- 
makers: 


* 
ow 


“D Dentibus antiquas ſolitus producere pelles.” 
Pliny, xxxv. 10. ſpeaks of Pireicus, who © tonltrinas, ſutrinaſque pinxit.“ 

[20 | Among the companies eſtabliſhed at Rome by Numa, Plutarch reckens 
that of the ſhoemakers. But this, ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt: and therefore 
under Alexander Severus we find it re-eſtabliſhed, together with the other r companies, 
according to Lampridius; who lay S, in cap. XXX. of the book quoted in note [3], 
Eum corpora conſtituiſſe omnium vinarioru: n, lupinariorum (Caſaubon reads popi- 
© nariorum), calizariorum et omnino omnium artium, hiſque cx ſe defenſores dedifle.” 
The ſhocmakers dwelt i in the fourth ward at Rome, where was the wc us idaliariu:; 
of which mention is made in inſcriptions in Pancarelins and Gudius. See lik eewiſe 
Aulus Gellius, xvili. 4. © In ſandaliario fortè apud librarios fuimus;“ and Sencca 
cpiſt. exiii. The invention of this art is attributed by Piiny, vii. 56. to one Boethins, 
'The uſe of ſhoes however is very ancient; Mes and Homer make mention of them: 
and Balduinus, de Calc, cap. i. ſuppoſes that, if not regular ſhoes, yet ſome defence 

at leaſt againſt thorns, was uſed by Adam Eimſelf. 

[21] It reſembles that which: is now uſed to fit the ſhoe to the foot. Pollux, vii. 
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il [22] fixed againſt the wall with ſhoes upon it [23]; on the ; 
1 other ſide is a preſs, containing ſeveral things appertaining to A 
| | the trade, among which are ſome wooden laſts | 24], and veſ- | 
| ſels perhaps to contain different colours | 25], with which ſhoes þ 
| | uſed anciently to be ſtained. 1 
f 
0 cap. XX1. names ſeveral of the ſhoemakers tools: copay, mioirouivg, cure, 202.5 x 
5 & 709: which are {till in uſe among us. Y 
i [22] The ſhoemakers uſe exactly ſuch an one now, to ſet their ſhoes upon when | 
1: they are finiſhed : and accordingly upon this there are two pair laid up and finiſhed, a 
b [ 3] Different ſorts of ſhoes were made uſe of among the ancients; ſome for : 
| | men, ſome for women, and ſome which were common to both. Horace, ſpeaking 7 
I! of the ſenatorial calcei, i. ſat. vi. ſays: | ; 
| 1! * Ur quiſque inſanus nigris medium impediit rus, 4 
104! OG.” a 
itt: Terlullian, de Pallio, cap. iv. ſays the ſame of calcei in general. The perones, | 
1. which bclonged to the clowns, and were uſually worn by the Romans in the coun- 
1 try, and even in the city by the plebeians, reached allo to the mid- leg. Apollinar:s 
h Sidonius, lib. iv. ep. xx. The Greeks uſed the fecaſti, whole form has however 
1 been much COntravertes. The cothurnus was worn not only by tragic actors, but 
ql! alſo off the ſtage : Ligil, Aen. i. 341. attributes the cothurnus to hunters. Baldui- 
1 aus, de Calc. c. xv. will have i it, that it was the very ſame with the hunting boot, | 
4! and that it came up high like our half-boots. The ſhoes which are here tigured 5 
1 may be referred to all theſe forts; and to others alſo among the many which are 4 
reckoned up by Pollux, vii. c. xxii. 5 
|; 24] Pollux, vii. cap. xxi. ſays, that the ancients called _ laſts nr dg, and f 
| that they retained the name in his time. Galen alſo, lib. ix. O::zm, calls them by 3 
11 | the ſame name; whence the interpreter of Horace, ii. ſat. ili. 106. calls them calo- 4 
15 podia. Horace himſelf, however, in this paſſage calls them formas, and fo does : 
| U pian, I. v. & ii. ad Leg. Aquil. b 
| | [25] The atramentum ; futorium mentioned by Pliny, is that which was uſed for 7 
ſtaining the ſhoes black: and thus of other colours, with which they were accuſtom- | 
ed to dic them. See Chry/o/tomi Homil, xxvit, 
| |. 
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ö | T does not ſeem an eafy matter to determine what trade the 


three Genii, repreſented in the firſt number of this plate 
[2], are applying themſelves to. The machine, about which 
they are employed, ſeems at farſt ſight to be a /om[3]; and 
it may perhaps be thought that the painter intended to repre- 
ſent a weaver j loom 4]. But, beſides that there are not here 


[1] Catalogue, n. 470. 4. and 2. 

[2 ] The firſt of ho was found the 13th of Auguſt, and the other the 24th, 
in de year 1748, in digging at Reſina. 

(3) In Montfaucon, tom. iii. p. 3 8. there are two looms copied from two minia- 
tures; one in the celebrated Vatican Manuſcript of Virgil, and the other in a com- 
mentary upon %, which is thought to be of the tenth. century ; but they are both 
very different from this, 

[ 4 | This conſecture ſeems to receive ſome ſupport from the obſervation, that 
the poſt upon which the third Genius has his hand does not reſt upon the feet of 
the oblong board, as the others do, but comes quite down to the ground, and the 
Hool, w hich | 1s des the loom, is joined to it at one end; whence the Genius, by 
drawing this long poſt towards him, ſeems to communicate alſo a. motion to the 
ſtool. Upon ſuppoſition therefore that theſe Genii are weavers, we may ſay, either 
that the manner of making thoſe nappy cloths, mentioned by P/iny, viii. 48. is in- 
tended to be repreſented, or elſe the method of weaving nets. And we may ob- 
ſerve what is ſaid alſo by Pliny, xix. 1. where, ſpeaking of the different ſorts of 
thread, he ſays: © Eſt ſua gloria et cumat.o (/ins) in Campania ad piſcium ct alitum 
% capturam. Ladem et plagis materia—Scd Cumanae plagae concidunt apros, et 
1 bae, caſſeſve ferri aciem vincunt. Vidimuſque jam tantae tenuratis, ut anulum 
« hominis cum epidromis tranſirent; uno portante multitudinem, qua faltus cinge- 
© rextur. Nec id maxime mirum, ſed ſingula earum ſtamina centeno quinquageno 
« filo conſtare.” As to what regards the manner of weaving in uſe among the | jj 
ancients, ſee Ferrarius, 4 de Re Veſtiar. cap. Site Braunius, de vt. Sacerd. Hebr. l 
and others. s 
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any of the inſtruments which are neceſſary to this art [5], one 
of the winged boys is rather in a poſture of /þi7ning [6] the 
thread which is hung upon one of the /:t7/e hooks that are 
driven into the upper croſs pieces of the frame. We cannot 
very well ſay in what it is that the other boy, who has alſo a 
thicad, like the firſt, in his hand, is employed: indeed the 
picture has been much damaged, and is in bad preſervation. 
In the baſket, which is on one fide, were perhaps repreſented 
bottoms of thoſe materials which they are at work upon [7]. 


[ 5 ] The implements of the weavers are deſcribed by Pollux, vii. 36. See Seneca, 
ep. xc. Pliny, vii. 56. attributes the invention of weaving to the Egyptians. The 
honour of it is uſually given to Minerva, to whom indeed all the other arts were 
likewiſe attyibuted. Hence ſhe was called by the Athenians yams. Pauſantas, i. 
24. and elſewhere. Amongſt the employments of the heroines thoſe of the loom 
are ſpoken of with the higheſt praiſe. Euſftathius, Iliad. i. 31, pag. 30. See Potter, 
iv. 13. Herodotus, ii. 35. among other ſtrange cuſtoms of the Egyptians, men— 
tions this:“ c pry Yuens ccc vr. Ne KOT MN I c 0: caldgeg KAT oh eiciſeg, 
* tau: :” the women go to market and buy and ſell ; but the men ſtay at home and 
WCEW Tl 's 

[6] It is conjectured that ſpinning or interweaving gold threads with wool 
may be here repreſented. And it is obſerved that Pliny, xxxiti. 3. ſays, beſides 
the larc invention of weaving cloth of pure gold, they had alſo the ancient one 
of interweaving, or rather twiſting it in with the hand ; and that this is con- 
firmed by Apollinaris Sidonius, Carm. xxii. v. 199. 

— „Vel ſtamine fulvo, 
% Praegnantis fuſi mollitum neſſe metallum.“ 
The conjecture is ſtrengthened by the thread ſeeming divided, and pulled out into 
ſeveral ends; of which one may be ſuppoſed to be of gold, and the reſt of wool, 
which they are interweaving one with another, by hand. It is ſuppoſed that the 
uſe of the table is to catch the fragments of gold thread, that they may not fall to 
the ground. This conjecture is ingenious, but liable to many objections. 

[7 ] Catullus, in Nupt. Pel. et Thet. deſcribes one of the Fates ſpinning, with 
great elegance: | - : 

« ].aeva colum molli lana retincbat amictam 

« Dextera tum leviter deducens fila ſupinis 

« Formabat digitis : tum prono in pollice torquens 
% Libratum tereti verſabat turbine fuſum: 

& Atque ita decerpeus aequabat ſemper opus dens, 
« Lancaque aridulis haerebant morſa labellis, 
Que prius in lini fuerant extantia filo. 

« Ante pedes autem candentis mollia lanae 

„ Vellera virgati cuſtodibant calatiifct,” 


The 
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The ſubject of the other picture is as evident as the piece is 
beautiful: two winged boys are there repreſented fiſhing [8], 
with a rod (] and hook [10]; and we may obſerve fiſh already 
caught, and others appearing underneath the water [11]. 


The invention of ſpinning wool was alſo particularly given to Minerva by tlie 
poets. Pliny, in boo“ vii. chap. lvi. quoted above, affirms, that Cieſer, the ſon of 
Arachne, was the inventor of the ſpindle; and that Arachne herſelf was the firſt who 
ſpun flax. In Homer we find that the heroines held an excellence in ſpinning in 
great honour : and Theoccritus, Idyll. xviii. v. 32, &c. in order to beſtow great 
commendation upon Helen, ſays that ſhe ſpun better than any of her companions. 
In what eſteem ſpinning was among the Roman ladies, may be ſeen in Varro, Pliny, 
Suetonius, and Plutarch. See Tiraquellus de LL. Conn. I. x. u. 38. 

[8] Plutarch, in his treatiſe de Solcrt. Anim. gives the arguments for and againſt 
fiſhing, as to the queſtion whether it is a commendable amuſement or not; and re- 
marks, that P/ato, in his Seventh Book of Laws, at the ſame time that he commends 
hunting, and exhorts young men to the purſuit of it, forbids them fiſhing. Neither 
do we read in Homer of this diverſion being uſed, as Athenaeus, i. p. 13. obſerves. 
See Feithius, Antiq. Homer. iii. cap. i. and iv. cap. ii. Plato, iii. de Rep. Plutarch, 
ſymp. viii. 8. and Athenaeus, i. p. 25. remark, that the heroes did not eat fiſh. 
Among other reaſons this is one, that it is too ſlight a food, and fit only for delicate 
conſtitutions. There are fome elegant verſes of Diphilus, Xenarchus, Philothebaeus, 
and other poets, preſerved in Athenacus, vi. p. 225, Wherein they ſatirize fiſhermen, 
who ſell their fiſh at an enormous price, and uſually ſtinking. 

[9] The implements for fiſhing are reckoned up by Pollux, x. 132 and 133 ; 
among them are the rod and hook. Plutarch, de Solert. Anim. deſcribes the fiſhing- 
rod, as alſo the hook and ſnare. In Montfaucon, tom. iii. p. 332. t. 185. ſeveral 
pieces of antiquity are got together repreſenting this kind of fiſhing. Both this and 
other ſorts of fiſhing are exhibited in ſome of the pictures from Herculaneum. 

[10] The methods of fiſhing were various, as we may gather from Pollux, in the 
place quoted above, from Philaſtratus, Icon. i. 13. from Aelian, Hiſt. Anim. Sil. 43. 
and others. Ovid alſo fays : | 

Ii jaculo piſces, illi capiuntur ab hamis, 

| “Hos cava contexto retia fune trahunt.“ 

F11] Philaſtratus, in the before- cited Inag. xiii. deſcribes, in a lively manner, the 
colours of the fiſh at different diſtances beneath the ſurface of the ſea, 
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N the picture [2] which is engraved in the firſt part of this 
plate, and which repreſents a hunting [ 3], every thing is 
beautiful, natural, and expreſſive. Nothing can be more live— 
ly and graceful than the attitude of the Genius: the diſpoſition 


[1 ] Catalogue, n. 464. 1 and 2. 

[2] Theſe pictures were both found in the ſouterrains of Reſina, Auguſt tlie 
th, 1748. 

[2] Men, in order to defend themſelves and their properties from the fury and 
treachery of wild beaſts, were obliged very early, either to reſiſt and kill them by 
open force, or to take them in ſnares. 'I his gave riſe both to hunting and war. See 
Jwicretius, v. 964, &c. and Ariſtotle, Polit. i. 8. Hence the herocs gained ſo much 
vlory, and were eſteemed the benefactors of mankind, becauſe they deſtroyed thoſe 
wild beaſts which ravaged their country. See Pauſanias, i. 27. Strabo allo, xv. 
P. 704. obſerves, that among the Indians, hunters were ſupported at the King's 
charge, becauſe they ſaved their crops from the beaſts and birds. That which ne- 
ceſſity firſt introduced from its utility and the pleaſure which it gave, ſoon became an 
art. Virgil Georgics, i. 139, 140. The invention of bunting was attributed both 
to Diana and Apollo. Sec Nenophon's treatiſe upon this ſubject : though the honour 
of it was more uſually given to Diana alone. Thus, to omit the mention of any 
other paſſages, Gratius Faliſcus, in his poem upon hunting, ſays : 

** Tu trepidam bello vitam, Diana, ferino. 

Qua primam quaerebat opem, dignata repertis | 

„ Protegere auxiliis, orbemque hac ſolvere noxa.” | 
Chiron learned the art from Diana and Apollo, and taught it to others. Xenophon as 
above. See alſo Oppian's Cyn. ii. v. 10 to 29, who marks out the invention of the 
different ſorts of hunting. Perhaps no nation ever exiſted that did not hold this art 
in the higheſt eſteem. See Pliny's Epiſtles, i. 6. and Lord Orrery's Obſervations. 
Not to mention obſcure and barbarous people, Strabo, xv. p. 734. ſpeaking of the 
education in uſe among the Perſians, ſays: that from five to twenty-four years of 
age, they were obliged every day to exerciſe themſelves in hunting, without being 
allowed to partake of the game. And Nenophon, Cyrop. i. writes, that the king of 
Perſia was expected to be à complete maſter of the art: that as he was their gene- 
ral in war, ſo he ſhould alſo be their leader in hunting; and that he ought to take 
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of the wings, and the fluttering of the drapery (which, paſſ- 
ing round his neck, envelops one arm), correſpond with the 
action he is about, which is that of throwing one dart [4] with 
his right hand, whilft he holds two others with his left. The 
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great care that no one abſented himſelf. Tacitus, Ann. ii. makes a reflection, that 
Vonones, king of the Parthians, was hated by his ſubje&s, becauſe, contrary to the 
cuſtom. of their anceltors, he ſeldom went out a hunting. Among the Greeks, in 
the time of Homer, hunting formed a conſiderable part of the education or their 
youth, as Athenacus, i. p. 24. obſerves. Plutarch alſo, in his treatiſe upon edu- 
cation, reckons hunting among the exerciſes proper for young men. Virgil obſerves, 
concerning the Aborigines of Italy, Aen. ix. 605. | 

Venatu invigilant pueri, ſylvaſque fatigant.” 
Among the reſt of the deities alſo which are invoked by Gratius as preſiding over 
hunting, is“ Latii cultor qui Faunus amoeni.” With regard to the Romans, the 
example of Scipi9 alone might ſuffice, of whom Polybius relates, that he employed 
all the time which he could ſparc from war in hunting; if Horace, epiſt. i. 18. had 
not called hunting 

* Romanis ſolenne viris opus ; utile famae, 

* Vitacque, et membris :” 


„ . ep 


| thus making, in few words, the juſt clogy of this truly noble exerciſe ; which, with 
good reaſon, is called by Pollux, v. in Pracf the exerciſe of heroes and of kings: 
| and to which, as Euripides, Supplic. v. 885, &c. juſtly obſerves, that body ought 


to be inured which would be of any ſervice to the commonwealth. For, as Xeno- 

phon remarks, in his treatiſe upon hunting, p. 995. they who take this exerciſe, not 

only acquire good health, a clearer tight, better hearing, and grow old more ſlowly; 
| but alſo are inſtructed by it, and accuſtomed to military diſcipline. Plato, Polybius, 
| Cicero, Plutarch, and all the celebrated writers of antiquity, ſpeak of it in the ſame 

terms. But excellent above all are the expreſſions of Pliny to Trajan, Paneg. 

Ixxxi.: After you have diſpatched a variety of buſineſs, you look upon a change 

of fatigue as a refreſhment. For what are your diverſions but ſearching the 

“ foreſts, rouzing the wild beaſts from their coverts, climbing over the tops of the 

« lofty mountains, walking over the rougheſt rocks without guide or afliſtance ? 

“ Such were once the exerciſes and diverſions of youth; by theſe arts were men 

« broughr up to be commanders of armies; by contending with wild beaſts in hunt- 

« ing, with the ſtrong ones by courage, with the crafty ones by cunning, &c.“ 

It is well known how much the taſte for hunting in Rome was united with the public 

ſpectacles. See Bulenger de Venatione Circi. Among Bellori's pictures there are 

hunting pieces of bears, lions, and tigers, of which we ſhall ſpeak preſently. 

[4] Pollux, Oppian, and others, mention the various inſtruments of hunting; 
but eſpecially Grativs, whom we have quoted before; and of whom Ovid, ſays: 
* Aptaque venanti Gratius arma dabit,” 
He ſpeaks of the dart thus: 
* Quocirca et jaculis habilem perpendimus uſum : 
Neu leve vulnus eat, neu fit brevis impetus illi.“ 
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form alſo and motions both of the ſtags 5] in flight, and the 
dogs [6] in purſuit, are expreſſed with ſpirit and propriety. 


{ 5 | Stags were particularly ſacred to Diana. Callimachus, in his hymn to that 
goddeſs, v. 99 to 106. attributes to her a car drawn by four hinds with gilded 
Horns. See Spanheim, Faber, and the other commentators upon v. 102; who ob- 
. lerve that Pindar, Anacreon, and the reſt of the poets, ſpeak of the hind as having 
horns, contrary to the judgement of Ariftotle, and other writers of natural hiſtory, 
- who ailert that the ſtag only has horns. Spanheim alſo, upon v. 106, remarks, that 
upon medals we frequently meet with Diana either in a car drawn by ſtags, or fitting 
upon one of theſe animals. And it ſhould ſeem that this goddeſs was particularly 
tond of hunting ſtags, hares, deer, and other timid animals; from whence ſhe had 
the name of , though Homer, Z. 104. adds wild bears; and Ovid, Taſt. 
Il. 163. ſays in general: 
h „Mille teras Phoebe ſylvis venara redibat:“ 
and in the Anthologia, iv. cap. Xii. it is ſaid of Diana: 
/ % Hawes vow 09, 7&3 KU 20100,” 
— = The whole world's a field 
Too ſmall for her to ſport in, —— 
See Shanbeim, upon the Hymn of Callimachus, quoted above, v. 2, 12, and 151, 
However this may be, it is certain, that other deities beſides her, were addicted to 
hunting. Not to mention Faunus, Bacchus, and Sylvanus, who are invoked by 
Gratius ; and Apollo who is invoked by Hercules in Acſchylus, when he is about to 
ſhoot at a bird: Ariſtaeus alſo is invoked by thoſe who make pits or lay ſnares for 
| bears and wolves, becauſe he firſt invented this fort of hunting, as Plutarch, :y 
| | Eg, informs us. In ſhort, many and various were the ſorts of hunting in uſe 
among the ancients, according to the ſort of animal which they purſued, and the 
manner in which they took them. See Xenophon, Oppian, Nemęſianus, &c. upon 
this ſubject. "The hunting of lions, tigers, and other ferocious animals was very 
dangerous, and therefore not proper for women, unleſs it were Cyrene, Atalanta, 
| or ſuch heroines, who were ſuperior to the reſt of their ſex. The other kind of 
j hunting, which is properly the venatio of the Romans, and the xu1/zr:4 of the 
[| Greeks, and which conſiſted in the purſuit of ſtags and ſuch timorous animals, and 
(| where pleaſure, exerciſe, and dexterity only were conſulted, was more fit for the 
[| nymphs who are the attendants of Diana. Taking of birds is put by Plato, leg. 
[ vii. in the ſecond place; and as Athenaeus, i. p. 25. obſerves, was alſo practiſed 
by the herocs. | 
| [6] Seneca, cpiſt. x. 77. thus diſtinguiſhes three properties of hunting dogs: 
1 In cane ſagacitas prima eſt, ſi inveſtigare debet feras; curſus, fi conſequi; auda- 
cia, fi mordere, et invadere.” A good noſe for trailing, a good foot for purſuing, and 
ö | courage in attacking. Gratius, v. 154, ſays: 
| Mille canum patriac, ductique ab origine mores 
Cuique ſua.” 
lj Beſides the ancients before mentioned, there is an excellent poem by Fracaſtorius de 
i | cura Canum ; and a treatiſe by Caius, de Canibus Britannicis. See alſo Uly/tus*s Pre- 
| face to Gratius, The deſcription of a perfect hound by Nemeſranus, v. 108, &c. 
3 very good, and ſuits the picture before us: 
| With 
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With no leſs taſte, though in a manner ſomewhat fantaſtic, 
two Genii [7] are repreſented in the ſecond picture upon cars, 
drawn by dolphins [8]. It is pleaſant to obſerve theſe dol- 


phins yoked together [o]: and no leſs pictureſque than ele- 
gant, is the ſportive manner in which one of the Genii is 


painted upon the point of falling into the water [10]. 


&« Sit cruribus altis, 
ce Sit rigidis, multamque gerat ſub pectore lato 
* Coſtarum ſub fine decenter prona carinam, 
* Quae ſenſim rurſus ficca ſe colligat alvo : 
* Renibus ampla ſatis vadis, diductaque coxas, 
Cuique nimis molles fluitent in curſibus aures.“ 

[7] We often meet with winged Genii like theſe drawn in cars both by land and 
ſea, repreſented upon marbles and gems. If the general idea which has been 
hinted at before be not ſatisfafttory, we may ſuppoſe that by the wings is ſignified 
ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Sometimes the charioteers appeared thus accoutred in 
the circus, | 

[8] Dolphins, as we have elſewhere obſerved, were particularly ſacred to Venus : 
and in the Anthologia we read, that Cupid is carried by dolphins, in order to ſignify 
his power even over the ſea. Concerning the natural affection which this fiſh has 
for mankind, and eſpecially for boys and virgins, ſee Plutarch de Induſtr. Animal. 
and others. 

[9] In carriages which were drawn by four horſes abreaſt, the two middle ones 
were called jugales, becauſe they were yoked together: of the other two, one was 
called funalis dexter, and the other funalis ſiniſter. See the Scholiaft upon Ari/to- 
phanes in Nub. On a red jaſper in Ago/tini, p. ii. tab. 59. there is a car reſembling 
this drawn by dolphins, guided by a Cupid with reins, and a whip in his hand, bur 
without the yoke, executed like the piece under conſideration, in a beautiful and 
elegant taſte. 

[10] Much might be ſaid upon the diligence of pilots; and one might quote 
Palinurus, who fell aſleep and was drowned. But, all alluſions and ſymbols apart, 
this is undoubtedly a very clegant fancy of the painter. 
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= picture [2] which is engraved in the farſt diviſion 
of this plate muſt 'not be ranked among the more 
finiſhed pieces, or thoſe which excell the moſt in colouring or 
deſign: it excells however in the livelineſs and grace with 
which the ſubje& is treated, and alſo in a certain beauty and 
elegance in the diſpoſition and attitudes of the figures. A 


little Cupid [3] is repreſented with his fingers [4] ſtriking a 
lyre [5]: he fits upon a car [6], drawn by two griffons [7]; 


[1] Catalogue, n. 467. 4. 

2 | It was found September the 7th, 1748, in the ruins of Reſina. 

= Pauſanias, ii. 27. makes mention of an ancient picture by Pauſias, in which 
there is a Cupid who has thrown aſide his bow and arrows, and holds a lyre in his 
hand. On a very beautiful cameo in Agoſtini, Gem. Ant. p. ii. tab. lv. which has 
the name of a Greek artiſt, there is a Cupid with a lyre in his hand, fitting upon 
a lion. So in Begerus, The. Pal. Sel. ſect. i. c. i. u. xvi. there is a Cupid on a 
gem in like manner, ſtriking a lyre. 

*[4] All the different ſorts of harps which we have hitherto met with in theſe 
paintings are played upon with the fingers ; excepting that in which Achilles is 
inſtrufted by Chiron, where the centaur has a pledrum in his hand: and yet, fince 
he was a conſummate mulician, we ſhould rather ſuppoſe him © e e NE 
&* azceroey,” to have firuck with his hands the ſounding Hre, as we read of him in 
Orpheus, or whoever he be, Argon. v. 380. But becauſe in that picture Chiron is 
teaching, he ought therefore to be repreſented with the inſtruments ſuitable to the 
character of a maſter. In other pieces, where the player is ſuppoſed to be maſter 
of his art, he is drawn without a plectrum. However, Apollo himſelf ſometimes 
has this inſtrument, and ſometimes not. 

[5 ] The heathens believed that muſic rendered the gods propitious, by mitigating 
their wrath. Cenſorinus de die nat. cap. xiii. Arnobius adv. Gentes, lib. vii. Hence 
it was that no ſacred feſtivity, either among the Greeks or barbarians, was cele- 
brated without muſic. Strabo, x. p. 467. Plularch, in his treatiſe upon muſic, 
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the reins are managed by another little Cupid, who holds a 


obſerves, that by the ſtatue of Apollo at Delos, the three graces are repreſented 
with the //tula, the til ia, and the cithara, which were the beſt known and moſt 
ancient inſtruments, in their hands. The molt ancient, becauſe the moit ſimple, 
was the ula, or pipe. Callimachus, Hymn. in Dian. v. 244. This gave place to 
the tibia, or flute; to Which ſucceeded the cithara, or lyre, an inſtrument more 
compound, difficult, and grand. Aibenacus, iv. p. 184. Ariftophanes, One. 
calls the lyre mother of hymns, becauſe the praiſes of the gods were uſually ſung 
to that inſtrument. Plato, Repub. iii. baniſhes the tibia from his ſtate, but retains 
the cithara as an uſeful inſtrument, and favourable to the cauſe of virtue. Aeſcly- 
lus in Athenacus, Xiv. p. 631. calls thoſe who play upon the cthara o:o$ige; : and 
Athenacus himſelf, i. p. 14. calls them philoſophers ; and adds, that, according to 
| Homer, Agamemnon left one of them for a guard to his wife Clytemneſtra, whoſe 
1 chaſtity he preſerved by ſinging to her the praiſes of honourable women, till Eg if- 
I thus killed him, in order thereby to remove the greateſt obſtacle to his advance- 
E ment in her affections. It docs not however follow from all this, that the c 
was not alſo the inſtrument of love. Anacreor tells us, that his lyre could not 
ſound any other notes: and Paris ſung to his lyre ſtrains adapted to ſeduce the 
hearts of the female ſex, and to gain their alfections: * pin woryma, oil cice eu 
* YUIGIKHS, M. 2A,” as It is explained by Aelian, Hlift. ix. 38. Enuftathius alſo 
aſſerts, that the cithara was ſo called, quaſi xzo8re 1 xHere ju, from moving, 
or containing in it, love. And Cafſiedorus is of opinion, that the ſtrings were 
E called chordae . cor movent, becauſe they move the heart. Theſe etymologic g 
1 indeed are falſe; they prove however, and have an alluſion to the eſſect which this 
| inſtrument produced. But as to the uſe of the lyre in this piece, fee note 10]. 

[6] Carriages of this kind were peculiar to the courſe: it does not appear that 
they had, or indeed could have, either box or ſeat; for their form was ſuch, that 
the chariotcer could only ſtand up to drive. The painter, having put the lyre into 
his Cupid's hands, which therefore could not guide the reins, has repreſented him as 
ſitting down in the inſide, by means of a croſs bench which he has put in the forc- 
part of the carriage. Of the capſus, ploxemus, or ſeat, ſee Schefferus de Re webic. 
i. 1 to 4. and Chimentelli de Hon. Biſel. c. xxiv. 

[7] Aelian, V. H. iv. 27. thus deſcribes the griffon : © It is a quadruped of In- 
dia, reſembling the lion, being armed like it with very ſtrong claws : the feathers 
* of the back are black, of the fore-parts red; it has white wings, and the face 
* of an eagle.” Pliny, x. 49. gives it alſo long ears, calling it auritum. The 
animals in the piece before us agree well with this defcription. Herodotus, iii. 116. 
iv. 13. makes mention of griffons who guard gold, and engage with the Arimaſ- 
pians, a people with only one eye, who endeayour to take their gold from them: 
But Herodstus himſelf looks upon this relation, the author of which was Arifteus 
Proconneſius a poet, as fabulous. Bochart. Hieroz. p. ii. lib. vi. c. ii. is of opinion, 
that the griffons which Moſes forbad the Jews to cat, were only a fort of large 
eagle, with a very hooked beak, and called from that circumſtance, by 4%, 
and Ari/tophanes, yourauu. Phil:ftratus, in his life of Afollonius Tyaneus, iii. 48. 
tells us, that the griffons were eſteemed ſacred to the fun, and that therefore the 
Indian painters repreſented the ſun upon a chariot drawn by thoſe animals. How- 
ever, though theſe fabulous animals were particularly given to the ſun (and there- 
fore not to mention medals and marbles, on which we often meet with this deity 
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|| plate of fruit in his left hand [8]. In the back-ground a large 
| PEO green cloth is hung up, with two yellow tafſels in the middle 


| | of itſg]. If any one ſhould ſuppoſe that ſome myſtery of 


N 
| 


along with griffons, there is a piece of ancient painting in Fabretti, where Apollo 
is repreſented with a griffon on his right hand, and a lyre on his left); yet we find 
them alſo attending upon Nemeſis, Diana, Bacchus, and Minerva. Buonarroti, 
in Medagl. p. 136 to 142, and in his Cammeo di Bacco, p. 429, has collected, and 
with his uſual judgement, illuſtrated all that has been ſaid of theſe monſters. The 
piece before us is valuable, becauſe it ſhows us that theſe animals were alſo given to 
| Cupid. It ſhould ſeem that the griffon on the right, by his mane, is intended for 
| | a male. 

[8] Fruits are with propriety aſſigned to love. Philoftratus, Imag. vi. lib. i. 
deſcribes a group of naked, winged Cupids, who are gathering fruit and putting 
| it into baſkets: and after having obſerved, that two of them are throwing an apple 
from one to the other, he adds: © the bovs who are at play with the apple point 
| e out to us the firſt beginnings of love; therefore one of them kiſſes the apple be- 
& fore he throws it, and the other catches it in his hands: it is clear that as ſoon as 
| « he has catched it, he alſo kiſſes it, and then throws it back again to the firſt.” 
oi Innumerable are the paſſages in Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, &c. where we ſee this 

| done by the wanton nymphs, and the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes. See Virg. Buc. 

Iii. 64. Theocr. Idyll. v. &c. And there is none more to the purpoſe than this of 
Ariſtophancs, Nub. aft. iii. ſc. iii. v. 35, &c. 

« Mys' eig C160 e eic tec, WR ju WHO? rei ſcæ HEY, 

&« Mjaw O α fro coop d&, 2 UVXAQs cent Nc . 

The dance's wanton pleaſures flee : | 

Left cohile its ſports your heart employ ; 
The harlot's apple teſt at thee, 
Thy innocence and fame deſtroy. 

Wherefore the Scholiaft explains Myacbatew, eg ACR deR. 
| [9] Buonarroti, Medagl. p. 265. is of opinion, that ſince the notion that griſſons 
1 | and other fabulous animals were produced in India aroſe perhaps from ſeeing rhe 
l Indian manufattures interwoven and filled with ſuch monſters and fantaſtic figures 
| as theſe: ſo perhaps the ancient artiſts would paint the walls in imitation of tapeſtry 
| embroidered in this manner, as if the rooms were furniſhed with it. In confirma- 
1 tion of this remark, he adds, that Philaſtratus, ii. Imag. xxxii. ſpeaking of the 
| Perſian garments, ſays: © The monſtrous figures of animals with which the bar- 
« barians variouſly die or weave their garments:” to which we may add that paſſage 
of Pollux, vii. cap. xili. and xvii. where he names garments On & Laue, fo call- 
ed from the wild beaſts and other animals which were weaved into them. Clemens 
1 Alexandrinus, Paed. ii. 10. alſo deſcribes them: and Theophraſflus, Charad, cap. vi. 
1 ſpeaks of tapeſtry with ſuch ſort of fabulous creatures upon it. The Alexandrian 
14 and Babyloniſh carpets and tapeſtry are famous, and upon them were repreſented 
ſtrange fantaſtic figures, ſuch as we have now upon the Chineſe manufactures, 
&* et quicquid inane 

Nutrit Judaicis quae cingitur India velis.” | 
as Claudian obſerves, in Eutrop. i. v. 357. We may therefore conjecture, that the 
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love 1s here ſymbolically repreſented [10], he will perhaps not 


the painter intended to repreſent by this cloth (the ground of which is of a graſs 
green) a piece of tapeſtry, exhibiting ſuch a whimſical ſport of two Cupids with a 
chariot drawn by griffons. But if this be not entirely ſatisfactory, becauſe the 
figures ſeem to be ſeparated from the cloth, which indeed cannot be diſtinguiſhed in 
the picture very clearly: perhaps this periflroma, aulaeum, or whatever elſe we call 
it, may indicate a proceſhon, a triumph, or ſome other ſolemnity: for on ſuch oc- 
caſions, it was uſual ro adorn the walls with rich hangings, and tapeſtry, as is till 
the cuſtom among us. See Valerius Maximus, ix. 1. and Servius upon Aen. i. v. 701. 
We often meet with marbles, upon which the couches and beds are ſurrounded with 
curtains like theſe ; and we may obſerve them alſo in the proceſſions of Bacchus. 
[10] Pauſunias, i. 43. writes, that there were at Megara three ſtatues by Sco- 
as, © Egg, N IU DD, xo TIS)», tiqn dice f ocœ eg, valle Tue: TO; 0! LOT HOU 14 
© ole . Exot, Himerus, and Pothus : different in form, as they are in their 
names and employments. Yet theſe three different names all expreſs one love, only 
repreſented under three different figures. Phornutus, upon The Nature of the Gods, 
c. xxv. gives the reaſon for theſe three appellations. "The Romans called love 
Cupiao from deſire, and Amer from ſociety. See % Etymol. in Amo. It is notorious 
that Cupid was feigned to be the fon of Venus; becauſe beauty generates in the 
mind a deſire of poſſeſſing it. The ancients feigned two Cupids, becauſe there 
were two Venuſes. See Plato's Banquet. Though he himſelf diſtinguiſhes after- 
wards three ſorts of love : the divine, which is employed entirely in the contem- 
la ion of ſpiritual beauty: the ſecond, in direct contradiction to this, is wholly ſunk 
in ſenſual pleaſures, and the brutal defires of corporeal beauty: the third unites 
the two extremes, joining virtue with pleaſure, ſenſe with reaſon. Pauſanas, ix. 
16. relates, that there were three ancient ſtatues at Thebes of Venus in wood : 
* Keane 3: Ovary, Th: & cru H, uo Arregęe f U 71 Toy.” He obſerves in 
another place, i. 22. that 'Theſcus introduced the worſhip of the popular Venus in 
Athens as ſoon as he had brought it into the form of a city, by uniting together 
thoſe who before had lived diſperſed in villages: intending, I ſuppoſe, thereby to 
ſhow, that matrimony is the bond of ſociety. Indeed if by the popular Venus was 
meant lawful love, it muſt have comprehended not only Venus amica, but maritalis 
alſo. The remark of Phileterus, in his poem upon hunting, Athenacus, ' xiii, pag. 
571. concerning the two Venuſes beforementioned, is worthy our obſervation. 
The reafon which is given by the poet Amphis in Athenaeus, p. 559. is ſalſe and 
ridiculous. But the refletion of Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of Love, is juſt and 
agreeable to truth: he ſays, that the ſupreme happineſs of marriage conhits in rhe 
union of ſouls ; wherefore husbands and wives ought to facrifice, not to Venus, but 
to Cupid ; and he adds, that the marriage ſtate is divinely c:lled by Homer, friend- 
ſhip, by Pindar and Sapphe, grace, becauſe (acccriing to this philoſopher, in his 
marriage precepts) in their mutual intercourſe all the aſfections and paſſions of the 
man and woman ſhould he reciprocally communicated and transfuſed into each other's 
minds, by means of this union. E:w/, or feaſts of love, were celebrated every 
fifth year by the Theſpians: the Scho/inft upon Phudar, Pauſanias, Athenacur, and 
Euſtathius mention them. Faſaldus, de Feſt. Graer. vi. Feſt. ix. is of opinion, that 
this feſtival was common to the Muſes and Cupid. Meur/ius, Graer, Feſt. in Epxlie, 
infſts upon it, that there were two different feaſts. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain, as Plutarch in his Treatiſe upon Love plainly tells us, that theſe feſtivals were 
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he at a loſs for reaſons in ſupport of his opinion | 11]. 


la the other picture [12] there is a round altar [13], about 


celebrated by the Theſpians in honour of Cupid, in order to appeaſe all differences 
among married people: he mentions alſo muſical conteſts, in which they played on 
the lyre, and ſung alternately. We ſhall ſee in the enſuing note what ſort of love 
the painter intended to repreſent here. 

[11] The opinion of the ancients concerning the origin of love is well known. 
See Plato, in his Banquet, and Plutarch de Plac. Philof. i. 4. de Gen. Secr. and Erot. 
The poets called the beauty, or order, and ſymmeiry which may be diſcerned in all 
parts of the univerſe Venus, and that force which excites every thing to regularity 
and ſyſtem Cupid. This was the Venus daughter of Day; this was the Cupid ſprung 
from Chaos. See Phornutus, cap. xxiv. xxv. If we compare what the ancient poets 
have ſaid of Cupid, and of the Sun, we mult confeſs that they looked upon them to 
be the ſame : for they acknowledge the one as well as the other for the author of 
all, and for the father of gods and men; nay, what makes more to our purpoſe, 
tor the governor of the heavens, the director of the ſpheres, and the ruler of hea- 
venly harmony. See Natalis Comes, iv. 13, 14. and v. 17. Alſo Averant in Anthol. 
Differt. xx. xL.vii and Lv. Hence it will not be difficult to underſtand the deſign of 
this piece, and to give ſome account of the lyre, the griffons, the carriage, the 
apples, and the two Cupids, which are repreſented in it. Plutarch, de Procreat. 
Anim. writes, that the ancients put. inſtruments of muſic into the hands of their 
deities iu their ſtatues; not becaule they believed that the gods diverted themſelves 
with playing upon the harp or pipe, but becauſe nothing is ſo agreeable to the di- 
vine nature as harmony and concord. But this may be ſaid of love with more pro- 
priety than of any other; for to him mulic more eſpecially belongs in every reſpect, 
whether we underſtand love to mean the general tendency of nature towards order 
and ſymmetry, or the particular deſire of the human mind for beauty of any kind. 
For harmony correſponding to a right diſpoſition of the mind, ſee Plato, in Timaco 
& Conv. agrees not only with celeſtial but alſo with common love. Euripides ſays: 

© Fen the rough hind learns harmony from love :” 
which is explained by P/utar:5, Symp. i. qu. v. And ſince muſic has either a good 
or laſcivious tendency, it may have reference either to that love which is founded 
on reaſon, or Iewdneſs. The griffous being, on account of their hot nature, dedi- 
cated to the ſun, fee Buonarroti, Medagl. p. 136, &c. for the ſame reaſon apper- 


tain alſo to love: and by thefe animals drawing the car of Cupid, is meaur, either 


the univerſal dominion of love; or generous lovers, of a ſublime and virtuous dif- 
poſition. The car ſeems intended to ſhow the union of minds in lovers, together 
with the correſpondence and equality of it -ir affectious; whence Venus conjugalis 
was called «pug chariot by the Delphians. See Plutarch, in Erot. Married people 
were called conjuges among the Romans, becauſe the ceremony was performed by 
putting them both under a yoke. {/dore, ix. cap. ult. Apples belong both to 
Venus and Cupid, for ſeveral rc. ons; particularly to conjugal love, becauſe they 
denote the fertility ariſing from this union. It ſeems however more probable, that 
they are here intended as a mark of one of thoſe loves, by which it ſhould: ſeem 
they deſigned to expreſs the two parts compoling the third love, which Plato calls 
mixed, as we have obſerved before. By the firſt of the two boys, who holds tlie 
truit in one hand, and the reins in the other, the painter ſeems to have intended 
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1 which is entwined a ſerpent [14], whoſe back is of a whitiſh 
colour, marked with dark ſpots, and the belly of a bright 
blue, with a mixture of yellow | 15], in the act of eating ſome 


ſenſual] defires, which draw lovers to the enjoyment of pleaſure, expreſſed by 
apples: for a poet in Plutarch in Erot. calls amorous delights wo yam, feocet 
apples. By the other, who ſits in the car and ſounds the lyre, that delight feems 
to be figured, which ariſes from the union of hearts regulated by reaſon, to which 
ſenſe is kept in ſubjettion. And here again is explained that thought of Pars in 
Conviv, where he calls vulgar love ov22/2, the afliſtant or ſervant of heavenly 
love. 

; (12] Catalogue, n. 537. It was found at Reſina, in 1749, and is eighteen 
inches high, and twenty inches wide. 

[13] The firſt man who erected an altar was Noah, Gen. viii. 20. Profane 
writers vary much upon the ſubject of altars: they agree, however, in this, that 
they were anciemly erected on hills, becauſe men firſt offered ſacriſice and prayers 
there; but of this cuſtom we ſhall ſpeak preſently. Cecrops was the firſt of the 
Greeks who built an altar to the gods. Euſebius Chron. lib ii. in prooem. "The 
form of altars diftered among the ancients; ſome being triangular, others oblong, 
ſome ſquare, and others round; but we moſt frequently ſee them of the two laſt forms 
on medals and marbles. They were different alſo in height, and the Greeks had 
diſtinct names for them. See Potter's Antiquities, ii. 2. The Romans, alſo in 
propriety of ſpeech, diſtinguiſhed the ara from the altare. Varro, as he is quoted 
by . upon Ecl. v. aſſigns the altare to the celeſtial gods, the ara to terreſtrial 
divinities, and the foci to infernal deities ; but theſe diltinftions do not ſeem to have 
been obſerved either among the Greeks or Romans. Yitruvius himſelf does not ſo 
much make the diſtinftion as inſtruct us in the difference. However, without 
troubling ourſelves about the words, it is certain that altars differcd in their height 
according to the rank of the gods, though uſually they reached to about the waiſt 
of the ſacrificer. Sce Saubert de Sacrific. cap. 15. 

[14] Every thing that might be ſaid upon the nature of ſerpents, of the won- 


| derful qualities attributed to them, and of the myſterious reaſons why they were 
| ſuppoſed to be divine and ſacred, has either been learnedly obſerved by others, or 
| is ſo well known that no, one can well be ignorant of it. It may ſuffice to mention 


here, that among the many circumſtances which have induced mankind ro look upon 
ſerpents as divine, this, which we read of in Euſebius de Pracp. Evany. i. 7. is the 
molt worthy cur attention, that it can move itſelf, and walk very faſt, © ge. 
0 T0! Te, Keel iow), if INDE THO Ty Cusn, 68 Wi rat . a C ꝛcæg KENT EG 30TH, 
without feet, hands, or any of thoſe limbs, by means of which other ammals perform 
3 their mitions. The way of a ſerpent upon a rock appeared wonderful even to 
| Solomon. Prov. xxx. 19. In note [17] there will be fome obſervations upon the 
reaſon why the ſerpent was reputed the genius of places, and was given as an 

attribute to the god of phyſic. | 
[15] Buhart, Hieroz. p. ii. lib. iii. cap. 14. proves, that dragons have neither 
feet nor wings, and that they differ from other ſerpents only in ſize, and ſome few 
| other triſling particulars, as in having the mouth large; the neck ſealy or hairy; 
| and a beard, or a prominence from the lower jaw reſembling a beard, as Avicenna 
F'4 deſcribes 
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deſcribes them. By theſe marks, which an attentive examiner may diſcover in the 
animal under conſideration, we may be affured that this is intended for a dragon. 
The ſize of dragons, if we may believe the Greeks and Arabians, is cos 
for there are not wanting ſome who aſſure us, that they have been ſeen of cighteen 
miles in length. Avicenia ſays, that in ſome places their greateſt length does not 
exceed four cubits. What Lucan, b. ix. 727, &c. affirms is remarkable, that 
dragons are venomous only in Africa : 


Vos quoque, qui cunctis innoxia numina terris 
« Serpitis, aurato nitidi fulgore dracones, 
« Peltiferos ardens facit Africa.“ 


And you, ye dragons ! of the ſcaly race, 

* Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace, 

In other nations harmleſs are you found, 

„Their guardian genii and proteCtors own'd ; 

In Afric only are you fatal.” | Rowe. 
Authors uſually deſcribe dragons to be either black or yellow, ſometimes deeper 
and ſometimes lighter, or elſe grey. In confirmation of our aſſertion, Pauſanias, 


ii. 28. has theſe words concerning the ſerpent of Epidaurus : © Apuxcy/:5 6: ci N 


N Aeg YO eg 70 Fcerhoreſe p:rotts Ng, ie % U vr ATHAGTIS VOICE? | tt, 124 cc 
ub eumoig M, All other dragons, and eſpecially thoſe which are of a deep 
yellow colour, are eſteemed ſacred to Eſculapius, and are harmleſs to men.” Pliny, 
xxix. 4. ſpeaking of the ſame kind of ſerpent ſays: © Anguis Aefculapius Epidauro 
« Romam advectus eſt, vulgoque paſcitur et in domibus; ac niſi incendiis ſemina 
« exurerentur, non effet fecunditati eorum reſiſtere.” Aeſculapius it is well known was 
worſhipped at Epidaurus under the form of a ſerpent; he was therefore called 
anguis Aeſculapius, and was tranſported to Rome, and worſhipped under the figure 
of ſuch a kind of ferpent in the year of Rome 463 or 462, not 478 as Haydouin, 
upon the paſſage in Pliny juſt cited, has iuconſiderately affirmed. The reaſon and 


manner of this ſerpent's coming to Rome, is poctically deſcribed by Ovid, Metam. 


xv. v. 630, &c.; and told by Livy, 5. x. c. the laſt, and Valerius Maximus, IJ. viii. 
J. 2. It may indeed admit of a doubt, whether the ſerpent here painted is of the 
ſame kind with the Aeſculapian ſerpent. We may however oblerve, that Lam- 
pridius, in his life of Heliogabalus, affirms, that the emperor © Aegyptios dracun- 
* culos Romae habuit; quos illi agathodaemonas vocant.“ And Servius, upon this 
paſſage of Virgil, in the third Georgick, “ caelumque exterrita fugit,” remarks, 
«id eft, teftis gaudet ut ſunt &yx% 8x4u52zg, quos latine' genios vocant.” Theſe 
ſerpents, or little dragons of Egypt, are probably not the ſame with the Epidaurian 
or Aeſculapian ſerpents. Ee hius peaking of theſe animals ſays : “ Þorizg de wr]o 
6 gf Scaler e XP 20.1" oe, O: Mt Aifrrlu Kynp ro Er. :* „ The Pboeni- 
« czans call this creature good genius, and the Egyptians in like manner name it 
* Cnepb,” We may remark farther, that the animal before us cannot be referred 
either to the Epidaurian or Egyptian ſerpent ; becauſe both theſe, as we have ſeen, 
were of the tame domeſtic kind; whereas this of ours is undoubtedly repreſented in 
the fields, and ſeemingly upon the brow or ridge of a hill, in a deſert place: though 
indeed it is a common property of dragons, ** 2 muy 779 TW rgutwy diaſciS e, o 
according to the remark of Aelian, Hiſt. Anim. vi. 63. Whatever moment theſe 
diſtinctions may be of, we ſhall ſee preſently how they may be applied to three 
different conjectures which are made concerning this picture. 
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fruits which are upon the altar[16]. In the corner, near the 
ſerpent, is this inſcription: cexrvs [17] avivs Loci [18] 


1 


[16] Serpents are extremely greedy of honey, and all other ſweet things ; as 
for inſtance, ſuch fruits as are laid upon the altar, and which ſeem to be figs and 
dates; theſe, or the like victuals, were prepared for the conſecrated ſerpents. 

[17 ] By this inicription it is clear, that the ſerpent which twiſts about the 
column, is the genius of the mountain, where the picture is ſuppoſed to be. It is 
an old notion, that ferpents are the genii of thoſe places which they frequent. 
Aeneas, in Virgil, den. v. 95. ſeeing a ſerpent iſſuing from the tomb of Anchiſes, 
doubts whether it were the genius of the place, or the attendant of his father's. 
manes : 

& Incertus geniumne loci, famulumne parentis 

fle puter. 
There is no difhculty, therefore, in underſtanding this part of the picture. One 
however has obſerved, that a ſerpent wreathed about a column, which is by no 


means uncommon, is uſually ſuppoſed to be intended as a ſymbol of Aeſculapius, 


and even as a repreſentation of the real Aeſculapian ſerpent; and that a facrifice to 
health is almoſt always ſignified in this manner, more eſpecially when the ſerpent 
is eating ſomething upon the altar, in the ſight of ſome other figure. This 
obſerver, therefore, putting together the ſerpent which repreſents the genius of a 
place, and that which belongs to Aeſculapius, thinks he has found out a myſtery in 
the picture, and forms conjectures which have not been entirely approved. What 
he ſays, however, is this, that the firſt notion of the divinity in the minds of men 
who were overwhelmed with ignorance and fin, was that of attributing a foul to 
created beings ; and ſuppoling a ſoul, together with a principle of motion and 
preſervation, to be not only in the ſtars and larger bodies of the univerſe, but even 
in every the molt minute particle of the earth, in the ſame manner as. the ſoul in 
the human body. Hence they believed the genii to be thoſe intelligences which 
inhabit and move the parts of the univerſe. In ſhort, by genius they underſtood 
nature herſclf operating by her force in every thing, and to this they afterwards 
gave body and figure. Now ſince it was well known in every age, of how mucl: 
ſervice nature, that is to ſay, the natural internal ſelf-aſſiſtant force, is, in the cure 
of diſeaſes; this was called our genius and guardian. Nature they thought could 
not be better figured and repreſented than by a ſerpent, which exhibits more than 
any other animal a principle of life in its body; for even after it js cut in picces 
the animal will ſtill continue to ſtruggle and writhe itſelf about. Becauſe, there- 
fore, when men were ſick, nature dictated to them the neceſſity of applying to the 
Acſculapian art, the ferpent was conſidered as an attendant upon the god of 
healing. Thus, in like manner, men being ſenſible of the importance which the 
climate, the water, and the quality of the ground they inhabited, and from whence 
they drew their nouriſhment, were of to health and Hfe ; had alſo the Jighcit 
veneration for the genius of the place; that is, for the natural temperature of the 
air, the peculiar properties of the ground and water in any place. Furuwins, i. 4. 
has diſcovered the true origin of divination and facriices—that men when they 
arrived at any place before they fixed their habitation, examined the entrails of 
animals in order to find out what clte&s the food and water of the place had upon 
them; that is, what were the effects of the climate and nature of the tituation 
upon animal bodies. This then is the genius of the place which they 8 

and 
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and whoſe will they examined by auſpices, and whom they endeavoured to render 


propitious by ſacrifices, This virtue retiding in the earth, this genius of the place, 
could not be repreſented with more propriety by any thing than by a ſerpent ; 
which, becauſe it inhabits the bowels of the earth, never leaving them, but con- 
ſtantly ſtaying there, may be called «io»; and, therefore, may moſt properly be 
put to repreſent the deity of the place, numen ingenitum, indigenum, in a word the 
genius. He adds, that Aeſculapius and [ygieza his daughter are nothing more 
than the air, which by its ſalubrity produces health in man and all other avimals ; 
as Pauſanias, viii. 23. has explained it. From all this he concludes, that ſince the 
natural ſtrength of conſtitution, and* the virtue and efficacy of the climate and 
country are of equal importance in medicine; a ſerpent, which is an emblem ot 
doth, is with great propriety put here, where a ſacrifice to health is repreſented : 
ſo that he takes the genius of the place to be the ſame with the Acſculapian 
ſerpent. Without ſtopping to produce objeclions againſt this hypotheſis, let us 
briefly ſet forth what another hath obſerved, upon the reaſon why the ancients 
repreſented rhe genii of places by ſerpents. All that he ſays, or indeed that might 
be ſaid, upon theſe imaginary beings, is well known; therefore, not to inſiſt upon 
the queſtion, whether the worſhip of them came from Zoroalter, or the Egyptians, 
and how it aroſe from the holy ſcriptures miſunderſtood, Jet it ſuffice to remark, 
that the ge were ever held in the higheſt veneration. Heſiad, the firſt among the 
Grecks who has treated this ſubject with any preciſion, after dividing all intelligent 
beings into gods, genii, heroes, and men, and admitting a ſort of correſpondence 
and intercourſe between them, defines the genii to be creatures in the middle rank 
between gods and men; ſerving therefore as mediators between them, and carry- 
ing the vows and prayers of mortals to the gods; and the oracles, rewards, and 
puniſhments of gods to men. Every deity had his genius, by means of which he 
acted ; every man, indeed every being, had his, by which he was preſerved and 
directed. In ſhort, the gen were the miniſters which the deity employed in the 
government and preſervation of nature. The whole army of them was divided into 
three bodies; the firſt had the care of the ſtars; the ſecond of the air; and 
the third of the earth: and every thing that was done in any of theſe, was attri- 
buted to the gen. There was nothing therefore, either natural or artificial, but 
what was ſuppoſed to be produced or formed by a particular genius, and alſo to be 


preſerved and guarded by the ſame being, during its whole continuance. The 


Greeks called them 9x:4:z*c, perhaps from their knowledge, becauſe it was their 
bulineſs to inſpect every thing. They were named by the Romans gemi, for a 
reaſon given before; alſo pracſtites, becauſe, according to the obſervation of 
Martianus Capella, praeſunt gerundi:, or genundis rebus omnibus. But as the 
univerſal genius of the whole earth, who was called M:[27.59z1uwy, or great genius, 
was ſuppoſed to dwell within the bowels of the earth, to guard and preterve it; fo 
alſo the gonit of particular places were ſuppoſed to inhabit in the fame manner 
within the earth, in the ſeveral diſtricts aſſigned to the care aud guardianſnip of 
each It was very natural therefore to imagine, that ſerpents were the gen of 
laces, as they always came out of holes and ſubterraneous caverns, and returned 
into them again to breed. Unleſs we ſhould ſay that theſe genii of places were 
the nes called allo dit patrii and indigenac: and that the ancients obſerving 
ſerpents coming out of the tombs of the dead, might imagine that they were the fouls, 
or rather manes of the deceaſed. All this has been remarked, and is to be mer 
With in other authors. | 
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MonT1sS [19]. On the other ſide of the altar is repreſented a 
lad [20] crowned with leaves [21], with a branch [22] in his 


[18] There are many inſcriptions in which the genius of the place is mentioned 
with theſe very words, GEN1VS HvIVS LOC1. See Gruter, p. ix. and Ixxiv. and other 
collectors. In Board there is a votive altar to the water-lymphs, or nymphs, 
which are the ſame, of a hill, with this inſcription, NyMPeais QVAE SVB COLLE 
&VNT, ARVLAM, &c. Sce Montfuucon, tom. ii. p. 2. Pl. xlix. 

[19] Men anciently made their prayers and facrifices to the gods upon the tops 
of mountains: er, rr aywiiwy elxober eraigry ou e; © becauſe in ſuch a 
*« ſituation the gods would have the prayers nearer to them,” ſays Lucian, probably 
in jeſt: though Tacitus, alſo ſpeaking of ſome lofty mountains, ſays : * preces 
* mortalium a deo nuſquam propius audiri:” See Puter's Antiquities, ii. 2. 
However this may be, the Perſians adhered ſtedfaſtly to this cuſtom, as Xenecphen, 
b. viii. remarks, in ſpeaking of Cyrus, who facrificed © Au wa/rac vo: Hy za 
rag xAM0:s Oeoig em THY pen), ws I leo Gigi; to paternal Jupiter, the ſun, and 
« the reſt of the gods, upon the tops of mountains, after the manner of the 
« Perfians.” Hence the Scholiaſ upon the Trachiniae of Sophecles remarks, that 
all mountains are facred to Jupiter; and Homer, in his hymu to Apollo, fays, that 
to this deity, 

% Icq de TXT Te g teu TOCW0/5G ae 

% TU eg. 

The hills and mountains lofty tops are dear. 
And Potter remarks, that mountains in general were eſteemed ſacred to the gods, 
becauſe altars firſt, and afterwards temples, were eretted upon them. And 
Spanheim upon Callimachus's hymn to Delos, v. 70. oblerves, that falſe gods are 
called in ſcripture gods of the mountains : whence David, Pf. cxxi. 1. ſays: that 
he looks for help from God, and not from the hills. Nay, from other paſſages of 
ſcripture we collect, that idolaters worſhipped even the mountains themſelves : and 
Lucian, de Sacrif. expreſsly ſays: xa: oy R . If mountains ever deſerved the 
honour of being ſuppoſed to partake of the divine nature; Feſtrvivs, not to mention 
the eſſects of its wrath, upon which ſee Vitruvius, ii. 6. and Strabo, v. p. 247. and 
Caſaubon upon the place, both for the fertility of its territority, and the excellence 
of its climate, might beſt deſerve it. Varre, de Ke Ruſt. i. 6. celebrates the 
ſalubrity of Veſavius in general; ſo alſo do Tacitus, Pliny, Statius, Martial, and 
Galen. Procopius, Bell. Goth. lib. ii. ſays: that they who laboured under diſorders 
of the lungs were ordered to this mountain; «viither, becauſe the air is extremely 
pure and ſalubrious, phyſicians ſend thoſe too are far gone in conſumptions. Stabo, 
in the place juſt quoted, ſays particularly of Herculancum, that it was a very 
healthy place to live in; but upon this ſubje& we ſhall ſpeak in another place. 
This wholſomeneſs of the air makes it probable that our picture repreſcnts a 
ſacrifice to health, which was recovered at this place. 

[20] Three conjectures have been made concerning this piece. One inſiſts that 
it is a repreſentation of a ſacrifice to health; and ſuppoling that one of the Acſeu— 
lapian ſerpents is intended by the dragon, and a facred hbatiun by the fruit; he 
conjeQures that this lad is either a miniſter of the ſacrifice, or the ſick perton 
himſelf juſt healed, and offering ſacrifice ; he has called the divine ferpent with a 
whiſtle, and has charmed him with a rod ; which are the two inſtruments uſed by 
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right hand, and putting up to his mouth a finger of his left 
[23]. This piece, for its ſingularity, may be ranged with 
the four Monochromi upon marble; and deſerves to be eſteem- 
ed one of the molt precious jewels that adorn the Royal 
Muſeum. | 


the ancients to command this animal. Another, ſuppoſing the ſerpent to be the 
good genius, or Egyptian Cneph, finds no difficulty in determining the lad to be 
Harpocrates ; who is often repreſented exactly as we ſee him here; with a crown on 
his head, a branch in his hand, and cloſe by an altar, about which a ſerpent is 
entwined. Others agree to the opinion that the ſerpent repreſents the genius of 
the place, being indeed clearly marked out as ſuch by the inſcription : but they 
will not hazard a conjecture upon the lad; though ſome of theſe are inclined to 
ſuſpect, that it may perhaps be he, who has made an offering of fruit upon the 
altar. 

(21) Perſons who offered ſacrifice were always crowned. We may ſee Aeſcu- 
lapius and Hygieia themſelves with crowns in M Rom, tom. i. I. 1. tom. ix. and x. 

[22] Sacrificers uſually carried a bough, eſpecially the prieſts of Aeſculapius, 
and thoſe who ſacrificed to health, 

[23] This action uſually exprefles ſilence; A ee therefore is always thus 
repreſented: we alſo mect with the goddeſs Angerona expreſſed in the fame 
manner. Sce AY. Rom. tui. i. fect. ii. tab. 33, 34, 35 

[24] The inſcription in this picture renders it extremely valuable. It is nor, 
however, the only piece in the Royal Muſeum which has one. On the contrary 
there are leveral with very rare and truly ſingular inſcriptions on them. 
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N this, [2] and other pictures of the ſame kind, which 
repreſent imaginary pieces of architecture, we may ob- 
ſerve once for all, that the painters, or rather ornamenters [3], 
intended, perhaps, no more by them, than to cover the wall 
with ſomething that was pleaſing in its compoſition and co- 
louring [4]; without giving themſelves the trouble to ſketch 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 66. 

[2] This, and the others which follow, were found in various ſituations in 
digging at Reſina. 

3] Vitruvius, lib. vii. c. 5. calls theſe ornaments, expolitiones. 
4 | Pliny, xxxv. 4. ſays: Non fraudando et Ludio divi Auguſti aetate, qui 
ce primus inſtituit amoeniſſimam parietum picturam, villas, et porticus, ac topiaria 
opera, &c.” Ludius then in the reign of Auguſtus introduced, not indeed painting 
upon walls, for that was very ancient, both in Greece and Italy, as Pliny himſelf 
obſerves in the ſame place ; but however the taſte of repreſenting porticos, arbours 
of clipped trees, and other ornaments of gardens, landſcape, and the like. I. 
truvius alſo, an author of the Augu/tan age, in the place quoted above, ſpeaks of 
theſe ſorts of paintings; but ſeems to diſtinguiſh them from mere views, of archi- 
tecture: or if he makes them to be the ſame, he certainly thought them more 
ancient than his time. Theſe are his words: “ Caeteris conclavibus i. e. vernis, 
© autumnalibus, aeſtivis, etiam atriis, et periſtyliis, conſtitutae ſunt 46 antiquis 
&© certae rationes picturarum. Ex eo antiqui, qui initia expolitionibus inſtitucrunt, 
« jmitati ſunt primum cruſtarum marmorearum varietates et collocationes, deinde 
* coronarum, et filaceorum, miniaceorumque cuneorum inter ſe varias diſtribu— 
« tiones. Poſtea ingreſſi ſunt, ut etiam acdificiorum figuras, columnarumque et 
c faſtigiorum eminentes projecturas imitarentur : patentibus autem locis, uti exedris, 
« propter amplitudinem parietum ſcenarum frontes—defignarent: ambulationibus 
vero propter ſpatia longirudinis, varietatibus topiorum ornarent.” And then he 
adds: © Sed haec quae a veteribus ex veris rebus exempla ſumebantur, nunc 1 
„ iniquis moribus improbantur.” How then was Lrdivs the inventor of this b || 
kind of painting? We may anſwer, that he introduced the groteſque manner of WH 


painting; that is, the repreſentation of ſtrange and ideal tlitugs, in the room of 1 

thoſe which are real, or at leaſt probable. But this will not do, becauſe the fame wh 

Vitruvius deſcribes the ideal ſcene of Apaturius as being in this taſte. It ſeems 7 

therefore uncertain who was the inventor ; unleſs we ſhould ſay that P) meant, | =_ 
VOL. 1 2 out 1 

4 

1 
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out plans of real buildings, or any thing like them, and to 


put them into true perſpective; nay, without even keeping 
the ſame horizon, the ſame point of view, or the ſame diſ- 


tance, in their fantaſtic pieces [5]. It would, therefore, be 
too difficult a task to reduce pictures of this kind to the repre- 
ſentations of real objects, or to examine the ſeveral parts of 
them by the rules of art. It does not, however, follow, that 
becauſe they are whimſical and irregular, they are therefore of 
no value : for, to omit other circumſtances [6], they certainly 
often afford us points of inſtruction. We ſhall remark in 
each what ſeems moſt worthy of particular attention. From 
this we ſhall be able to learn much. And, in the firſt place, 
every one will eaſily perceive, that it is not entire; and, ſince 
it appears at firſt fight, that the round colonnade is the middle 


not that Ludius invented, but firſt introduced into Rome, this manier of painting; 
and indeed the expreſſion in Pliny makes this very probable. We ſhall explain 
preſently what it is that Vitruvius condemns in paintings of this fort. 

[5] Vitruvius, in the place quoted above, lays the blame of this corrupt taſte in 
painting to the ignorance of the artiſt, who, inſtead of paying a proper attention 
to the art itſelf, makes nothing but a vain ſhow of a contraſt and gaudyneſs of 
colouring : ** Quod enim antiqui inſumentes laborem et induſtriam, probare conten- 
« debant artibus; id nunc coloribus et corum eleganti ſpecie conſequuntur.“ 

[6] Whoever will be at the pains to compare with theſe, the pieces of the ſame 
kind which are executed by modern artilts ; muſt acknowledge that they have nor 
obſerved the rules of perſpective any better than the others; but, at the ſame time, 
mult allow, that they are far inferior to them in every thing elſe. Indeed there reigns 
throughout all theſe pieces, ſo much knowledge of perſpective at leaſt, that we may 
be aſſured the miſtakes in them ariſe not from the ignorance of the ancients in 
general upan this point, but rather from the particular negligence of theſe artiſts 
in the knowledge and accurate execution of the rules which good painters were well 
ſkilled in. But not to inſiſt upon this, every connorfleur muſt confeſs, that there is 
in theſe pieces, a livelineſs of imagination, accuracy in the execution, freedom of 
pencil, and fo much ſpirit in the touches, eſpecially of the lights, as renders them, 
at leaſt, very plealing. Vitruvius, ſpeaking of Apaturius's performance, ſays : 
« Quum aſpectus ejus ſcenae propter aſperitatem eblandiretur omnium viſus :” in- 


tending probably by a/peritas to expreſs that ſpirit and relief which appear in theſe 
paintings. 
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of the building, it is evident, that the whole of what is ſeen 
on the right muſt be wanting on the left. Then, if we con- 
ſider the picture in one view, we ſhall find it to be an aſſem- 
blage of different colonnades [7], beautifully put together, 
by the hand of a painter indeed rather than of an architect. 
The feſtoons which, with a variety of fancy, ſet off and unite 
the parts of this imaginary building, are elegant. The order 
bears a reſemblance to the Ionic; but the errors and defects 
in the architecture disfigure it very much. This very defor- 
mity, however, adds a-value to the piece, by giving us a view 
of that manner of painting which was the faſhion in the time 
of Vitruvius, and againſt which he ſo much inveighs [8]. 


[7] If we liken it to any thing, it muſt be to what the French call Treillage 
(Trellis-work) in gardens. The plants, which fill up the intervals between the 
pillars, favour this conjecture. 

[8] After Vitruvius, c. v. has obſerved, that a picture is a repreſentation of that 
which actually exiſts, or at leaſt may exiſt ; as men, buildings, ſhips, &c. : he 
goes on to relate, how the painters of ornaments began with imitating the veins of 
marble upon walls, and afterwards improved ſo much as to paint buildings, colon- 
nades with their correſponding parts, harbours, rivers, mountains, landſcapes, &c. 
always imitating reality, or at leaſt probability. And then he adds: © Sed haec 
c quae a veteribus ex veris rebus exempla ſumebantur, nunc iniquis moribus impro- 
< bantur. Nam pinguntur tectoriis monſtra potius quam ex rebus finitis imagines 
« certae. Pro columnis enim ſtatuuntur calami, pro faſtigiis Harpaginetuli ſtriati 
© cum criſpis foliis et volutis. Item cande/abra aedicularum ſuſtinentia figuras, 
« &c.” And fo proceeds to give a lively picture of thoſe which have been ſince 
called Grote/ques. The piece before us may ſerve for a comment upon this paſſage 
of Vitruvius, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve farther in the ſubſequent notes. 
Here it will not be amiſs to make ſome obſervations concerning theſe greteſques. 
Perrault, in his notes upon this paſſage of Vitruvim, imagines, that this author, 
by having given us ſo lively a deſcription of theſe groteſques, in order to put an end 
to the abuſe of them; ſo far from having extirpated them by theſe means, has 
tranſmitted them down to the painters of our times; ſince it is impoſſible that it 
could ever have entered into the head of any artiſt to paint them, had it not been 
forthe exact draught which he has left us. But this conjecture is not ſupported by 
facts: for, in the firſt place, it might be proved, that this kind of painting never 
was entirely left off. We have a clear and undoubted teltimony of this in S. 
Bernard, who reproves the monks of Clugni, becauſe, in his time, they gave ſcandal 
to the world by painting greteſques upon the walls of their cloiſters. Beſides, to ſay 
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The ill-proportioned columns [9] ſhow us what theſe lamp- 
ſtands [10] are which that learned writer condemns, and the 


no more, the etymology of the word itſelf points out the riſe of it. In Varchi, 
p. 216. we read: “ There are no ancient paintings now in being, except ſome 
« in the Orottos at Rome, which gave name to thoſe which are now called 
6 838 And Raffaello Borghini nel Ripaſo, p. 492. ſays: “ Theſe kinds 

ictures from their having been found in theſe grottos have been from thence 
£ called there groteſques.” It is not then from what Litrutius has writ, but from 


the originals of the ancients themſelves, that our artiſts have learned this kind of 


ainting. 

F [9] The common meaſure of the ſhafts of columns is well known ; particularly 
in the Ionic order, that the height of the ſhaft ſhould be eight diameters and an 
half: whereas thoſe which are here. repreſented, contain ſixteen or ſeventeen. 
Upon medals, indeed, we frequently meet with little temples, or ciboria, (which 
are nothing but a cupola ſupported by columns, and probably have their name 
from the reſemblance which they bear in ſhape to the Egyptian bean, called 
ciborium), and in ancient churches we alſo meet with the like cupola, called confefio, 
in all which the height of the columns is greater than it ought to be. See Mont- 
faucon Suppl. tom. ii. tab. 4. But it is by no means ſo great as it is in thoſe which 
are repreſented in this and others of theſe pictures. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
columns in the ruins of Palmyra; but beſides this, their heights are different 
according to the different meaſure which they have given us: and the hindmoſt of 
theſe are not above the proper height. See the Ruins of Palmyra. 

[ 10] Among other abſurdities of the grote/ques which Vitruvius laſhes, he takes 
notice, that inſtead of columns they make uſe of reeds or lamp-flands. “ Quem- 
« admodum enim poteſt calamus vere ſuſtinere tectum, aut candelabrun aediculas 
« et ornamenta faſtigii?“ “ For how, ſays he, can a reed actually ſupport a roof; 
* or @ lamp-ftand its pediments cr ornament7?” That ſlender and taper columns 
ſhould be called reeds hy Vitruvius, we find no difficulty to conceive ; but it is not 
altogether ſo clear, why he ſhould alſo call them /amp-fands., We may learn the 
reaſon from this picture. Every one knows the common form of the lamp-ſtand. 
la the Royal Muteum there is a competent number of them, and they are all of 
bronze. They conliſt of three parts: of the baſe, which reſts upon three feet; of 
a haft, which is as high as a man's breaſt ; and of the nozzle. The bottom or 
baſe, and the nozzle, are very ſmall ; not fo the ſhaft, which is generally worked 
like a fluted pillar, and is very ſlender, the height being about thirty diameters. 
Whoever therefore will be at the pains to compare together the ſhafts of theſe 
lamp-ſtands, and of the columns which are painted, may eaſily underſtand the form 
of a lamp- ſtand from the columns, and alſo why Viiruvirs has given them the name 
candelabrum. The ſhafts of lamp-ſtands were made and finiſhed at Tarentum, and 
thence exported into other countries. Pliny, xxxiv. 3. And we may conclude from 
this, that Vitruvius, in calling thefe flender, long fluted, pillars, candelabrum, per- 
haps made uſe of the very word by which they were commonly known; fince it is 
probable, that the ſhafts themſelves were commonly called lamp-ſtands, as they 


make up the principal part of them. 
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hooks [11] which we ſee here, enable us to underſtand what 
he calls harpaginetuli [12], The two doors in this picture 
are alſo worthy our obſervation, on account of the compart- 
ments which we may remark in them [13]. The back ground 
is white. It is thirty-cight inches high, and ſeven feet 
wide. 


[11] This ſeems to be the beſt word by which we can expreſs the idea of the 
harpaginetuli. Harpago is certainly a hook, and harpaginetulus is nothing but a 
diminutive of this. 

[12] All the commentators upon Vitruvius acknowledge, that this word is 
of a very doubtful ſignification. Philander ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he could 
not ſo much as conjecture what ſort of ornament it was; though he fays, that 
he induſtriouſly examined the antique paintings in the ruins of Rome, in the villas 
of Adrian at Tivoli, of Maglius Vopiſcus, and at Pozzuoli, in order to meet with 
ſomething, if he could, that might give ſome inſight into theſe Harpaginetuli of 
Vitruvius; but in vain. Others have had recourſe to various readings, and have 
endeavoured to ſolve the difficulty by altering the word. See Lexicon Vitruvienum 
in Harpaginetuli. But ſetting all conjecture aſide; the picture before us ſeems 
to throw the cleareſt light upon this obſcure paſſage: Vitruvius's words are, * Pro 
© columnis ſtatuuntur calami, pro faſtigiis harpaginetuli ſtriati cum criſpis foliis et 
“ yolutis.” Now if we conſider the principal colonnade in this picture, we ſhall 
obſerve on the top of it, not a tholus or ciborium; that is, ſuch a cupola as we ſee 
in the medals of Veſta; but ſomething elſe, of a circular and unuſual form, ſet 
round entirely with certain hooked ornaments, ſuch as are uſed to hold faſt, or 
drag any thing, like the harpagones, or boat-hooks. Theſe things then, which 
occupy the roof in this picture, may ſerve to give us a good idea of Vitruvius's 
meaning. 

[13] The ancients left two parts to the upper, and three to the lower pannel, 
* Impagibus diſtributiones ira fiant, uti diviſis altitudinibus in partes quinque, duae 
* ſuperior1, tres inferiori deſignentur. Vitruvivs, iv. 6. 
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HIS piece is in the ſame taſte with the preceding ; and 

is alſo defective. It has, at the bottom, a faſcia ; which, 
from its reſemblance to an entablature, we may ſuppoſe made 
the baſement of. a room. This 1s divided into three parts. 
The firſt, which forms the architrave, 1s adorned with wings 
and /cro/ls placed alternately. The upper one, which ſeems 
to be the cornice, or rather only a /armier, or drip, is alſo 
clegantly ornamented. The middle part, which is abundantly 
larger than the others, may, with propriety, be called the 


frieze, or (to make uſe of the ancient term) the zophorus [2], 


becauſe it was ornamented with animals. Some heads [3] 
regularly diſpoſed between other ornaments, are put in the 
ſtead of modillions; as the ſmall birds [4] and fwans, which, 
in different attitudes, alternately ſupport a coroner; and are 
placed, the former on a hell, the latter on a pavilion; are in 
that of metops. 

Beſides this, the picture has, upon the left, three pavilions, 
as they may be called; one in the middle, having four ſides 


1] Catalogue, n. 105. 

. See Philander upon Vitruvius, lib. iii. cap. 3, 
3) Theſe may perhaps be masks. 

E Theſe have been taken for pigeons. 
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the largeſt and moſt lofty, and two others, one on each ſide 
of this, both alike, leſs than the intervening one, and trian- 
gular. Five columns only can be diſcerned in the middle 
pavilion; but ſince it is ſeen obliquely, there may be three 
others hid behind theſe, as the border which ſurrounds the top 
gives us reaſon to ſuppoſe that there are more. The columns, 
which are in the ſhape of lamp-ſtands, reſemble the Ionic, 
but are without a baſe[5]. They are, however, ſet upon a 
baſement, which has ſome apertures in it, and finiſhes in an 
entablature, whoſe frieze is ornamented with modi!lions ſeen 
ſide ways, and extending up to the drip. 

This quadrilateral octoſtylar portico ſhould be conſidered 
as the middle of the whole picture, becauſe the parts on both 


ſides perfectly correſpond with each other. Thus the two 


triangular porticos on each fide are exactly alike : they reſt alſo 
upon the baſement with the other continued, and in this part 
of it the little modillions are ſeen in front, which in the other 
were only ſeen ſideways. 

At a diſtance from theſe three porticos, is a piece of ano- 
ther, diſcovering no more than one column with one pilaſter; 
it is ſet upon a baſement ſomewhat different from the former ; 
but having three apertures in it like windows. 

The painter has filled up the void ſpace between theſe with a 
kind of ſemicircular roof, or awning, ornamented in front 
with an oblong riſing from it; on which is repreſented the 
figure of ſome marine animal [6]. All the parts of this. 


5] In good architecture, this is the cafe only in the Doric orders. 
[6] Under this awning is ſuſpended, by a ſtring, a round flat baſket, with a 
cover. This has made it be ſuppoſed, that ſome part of a temple was deſigned by 
picture 
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picture are connected by fantaſtic knots of Hot. Height of 


the picture forty-one inches, width five feet five inches, 


theſe porticos; and from the birds, the griffons, and the marine animal, it has 
been conjectured to belong either to Iſis or Venus. Others have imagined other 
reſemblances, and have ſaid, the columns ſeem to be of wood fluted, and to have 
capitals like real columns. 
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THIS picture repreſents a whimſical deſign, which ſeems 
at firſt fight to promiſe a well regulated building; but 

on a more attentive view, the eye is confounded in examining 
the parts, and finding out their ſymmetry. It exhibits a por- 
tico, ſupported upon four columns (reſembling lamp-ſtands), 
chiefly of the compoſite order, if we regard only their capi- 
tals, their figure and proportion. They have attic baſes, and 
reſt upon a 2oc/e, or baſement, adorned partly in the manner 
of a pedeſtal, with a large horizontal aperture in the middle. 
This portico ſeems to incloſe a p/uteus|[2], or pew of wood, of 
a moderate height. There is another portico behind this, but 
of the ionic order. The entablature, though in the groteſque 
taſte, approaches nearer to the doric than any other, becauſe it 
is ornamented with 7rig/yphs and metops. One feſtoon on the 
right, and another on the left, unite as uſual the whole colo- 
nade ; theſe divide at the ſoffit of the hinder portico, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, are attached to it; and form. there a 
crown for a little wheel or ſhield [3]. If we make allowance 


[1] Catalogue, n. 49. 
8 Theſe were called Plutei, and were either of marble or wood. Iitrwins, 
iv. 4. © Item intercolumnia tria, quae erant inter antas, et columnas, ple mar- 
« moreis, ſive ex inteſtino opere factis intercludantur, ita ut fores habeanr, per 
„ quas itincra prona fiant.“ See allo Varro de re Ruſt. iii. 1. 

[ 3] The cuſtom of hanging paterae, or />ields, at the entrances of temples is well 
knc'yn. See the notes upon Plate xlviii. 
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for what is the effect of negligence or ignorance, ſuch as that 
neither the columns, the architraves, nor the cornices, have 
correſpondent heights, we may conjecture that the painter de- 
ſigned to form a pronaos, or veſtibule of a temple 4], incloſed 
with the uſual wooden parapet; and at the ſame time to give 
a view of the forum, of which temples uſually formed a 
part [5]. The back-ground is yellow. Dimenſions, four feet 
by three feet two inches. | 


[4] See Lexicon Vitruvianum, in Pronaos: and Potter's Antiquitics, ii. 2. Where 
he gives an acconnt of remples, and their ſeveral parts. 


[5] See Palladiug, lib. iv. cap. viii. and ix. 
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HIS plate contains two different pieces of painting, 
which are both imperfect. The firſt, if we would liken 
it to any thing, may beſt give us the idea of a magnificent 
veſtibule to a grand houſe [ 2]. For if we except the firſt large 


inſulated columns | 3], ornamented with a fea monſter, and 


other fancies of the painter, there are on the right of the 


picture three columns, taking in the foremoſt, which reſem- 
bles a term, or caryatid; and as many are to be ſuppoſed on 
the left: theſe fix are to ſupport a large pavilion, which is here 
repreſented. The compoſite capital, the entablature, and 
above all the very beautiful frieze of this veſtibule, merit atten- 
tion. Through the void ſpace of the door appears an iomc 
colonade, which gives the idea of a hail, or cava aedium 4]. 


[ 1] Catalogue, n. 136, and 270. 

2 Vitruvius, vi. 8. Nobilibus facienda ſunt veſtibula regalia, alta atria, pe- 
„ rittylia ampliſſima.“ See alſo lib. i. cap. ii. The controverſy among the ancients 
themſelves upon the diſtinction between A,eu and Fe/tibulum is well known : as 13 
alto the diffesence of opinion among the lawyers, whether the ve, ibm was a 
part of the houfg or not, See Aulus Gellius, xvi. 5. and Gronowus. upon the place. 
Alſo Budacus upon J. 245. of V. S. and Cuzacius upon the ſame paſſage, and upon 
I. 157. and T. in Tom. viii. p. 599 and 554. and Obf. xiv. 1. cm. iii. p. 390. It 


is certain that the ve/{ibulum was on the outſide of the door towards the ſtreet, and 


was ſometimes ſurrounded with porticos. We may obſerve that what - Pal calls 
re/libulum, I. 19. F 1. Comm. Div. Nerazius calls Portico, l. 47. de danins inf. 

[3] The cuſtom of putting ſtatues and columns in the veſtibules, and before the 
doors of magnificent palaces, is well known. Sce Suetgnins in Nerone, c. Xxxi. ard 
Cedrenus, ad A. xiv. Maurit. Alſo Suicerus in ee Vine) ,. 

4] As before the door there was a veſtibule without, ſo next to the door within 
followed the atrium, which Vitruvius, vi. 5—8. ſeems to make the ſame with the 
Cava aedium. Sce Vitruve v. Atrium and Cava aedium, 
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This picture is in all reſpects valuable; for we are certain, from 
the proper diminution of the objects, and the correſpondent 
foltening- of the tints, that the ancients were better maſters of 
kceping than ſome are willing to allow [5]. It is twenty 
inches and an half high, and thirty-two inches wide. 

The other piece ſeems to have three parts, diſtin from each 
other. For the three columns not at all correſponding with 
each other, either in ſymmetry or proportion, cannot be con- 
ſidered as parts of the inſide of the building; but ſeem to be 
abſolutely disjointed pieces, put together according to the 
fancy of the painter, in order to produce a good effect in the 
compoſition. As to what farther reſpects the building; the 
three ſteps [6], and the pluteus, or parapet, together with the 
buſſela, or door, in the middle, which alſo deſerves atten- 
tion [7], ſerve to perſuade us that it is a pronavs, or porch. 
Height twenty-nine_ inches and an half, width three feet four 


inches. 


[5] In the ſubſequent volumes will be exhibited other pictures, which will clearly 
decide this doubt, which has been ſo much controverted among the moderns. 

[ 6] Vitruvizs, iii. 3. ſays: © Gradns in fronte ita ſunt conſtituendi, uti ſint ſemper 
* i;npares ; namque quum dextro pede primus gradus adſcendatur, item in ſummo 
« templo primus exit ranged 

(7 ] Vitruvius, iv. 6. ſays, that folding doors, ſuch as are repreſented here, 
« aperturas habent in exteriores partes.“ Sagittarius, de Jan. Vet. cap. iv. S i. re- 
marks, that folding doors were appropriated to temples, and that they opened out- 
wards. See alfo Cujacins, obſ. xiii. 27. f. iii. p. 378. upon the difference between 
the Romans and the Greeks: the firſt of whom had the doors of their houſe open- 
ing inwards, the latter outwards, 
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HIS is a very pleaſing picture. An ionic portico 2] 

(of which no more is ſeen than the capitals, and the 
entablature, with the fricze, ornamented with dolphins, tri- 
tons, and ſome other ſea monſters ſupports a wooden building, 
partly cloſe and partly open. This latter part may be deſign- 
ed for a gallery [3]: the capital moſt reſembles the corinthian; 
the entablature, front, and roof, are ſomewhat rambling and 
whimfical. On one fide there is a fragment in the ſame taſte, 
conſiſting of two wooden pilaſters, which are united below; and 
the outermoſt of them ſupports an amphora. On the other 
fide appears another bui/ding, and a very long column, upon 
which a vaſe is ſet for ornament. From all this we may con- 
jecture, that the painter deſigned here to repreſent a dining- 
room; or elſe a tower, with a building of that fort [4], over 
the hall of a country houſe : the trees, which are made by the 


painter to extend their branches into the inſide of the building 


Catalogue, n. 74. 
The different uſes to which the Greeks and Romans put their porticos is well 


Want as alſo that they were annexed not only to temples, theatres, and other 
public buildings, but even to private houſes. 

[3] See Vitruvius, lib. ii. cap. viii. where, ſpeaking of the neceſſity there was to 
build a greater number of ſtories in houſes, on account of the great multitude of 
inhabitants, he ſays: © Altitudines extructae, contignationibus crebris CORXaTATs 
u et coenaculorum ſummas utilitates perficiunt ct deſpeationes.” 

[4]. See Pliny, epiſt. xvii. lib. ii. 

in 
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in a whimſical manner, add ſome weight to the conjecture [ 5]. 
We may obſerve the uſual feſtoon hanging from a little wheel 
[6]. The back-ground is blue. The height three feet ſeven 
inches, and the width three feet three inches. The /and/cape, with 
diftercnt ſorts of animals [7 |, is beautiful. The back-ground 
of it is white, bordered on the top with red. The height 1s 
three inches and a half, the width four feet three inches. 


5] PVitruvius, lib. vi. g.“ Ruri vero—atria habentia circum porticus pavimenta- 
tas, ſpectautes ad paleſtras, et ambulatioes. See Pliny, lib. v. epift. vi. There 
were always annexed to magnificent palaces © ſylvac, . ambulationeſque laxiores:“ 
as Vitruwvius tells us, vi. 8. See alſo v. 2. and 9. 

[6] One has ſuppaſed that this picture repreſents a Scena comica. See Vitruvius, 
v. 8. and the rather, becauſe the painter ſeems to have attempted through the open- 
ing of the gallery, to ſhow the upper portico of the ſears of a theatre, which was 
adorned with columns; five of which appear in this piece, and are of the ionic 
order, Ke: 


| 7] Catalogue, n. 73. 
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t HE firſt picture 1] which is engraved in this plate, 

though no leſs extravagant than the foregoing ones, is 

not without its beauty. It ſeems deſigned to repreſent a 7holus 
[2], ve/tibulum | 3], or ſome ſuch buildingſ4]; and the quad- 
rangular building in the middle may point out the principal 
entrance, and the two lateral ones the leſſer doors | 5]. The 
columns, which are, like the reſt, of the ionic order, and with- 
out baſes, ſupport the roof, and an entablature, which however 


[ 1] Catalogue, n. 139. 

[2 | One thinks it is a ſpecies of tholus. Servius, upon Aen. ix. and the words 
ſeiſpendive thols, obſerves: © Tholus proprie eſt veluti ſemum breve, quod in medio 
*« tecto eſt in quo trabes coeunt, ad quod dona ſuſpendi conſueverunt—alii hu 
© gaedium ſacrarum dicunt genus fabricae Veſtae, et pantherae. Alii tectum ſine pa- 
© rietibus columnis ſubnixum.” But although the 7holus of Veſta was round, as 
Servius affirms, and Ovid, Faſt. lib. vi. it will not follow, that it was never of any 
other form : the /cutum was certainly an oblong. Servius's mentioning the Th 
Pantherae, and there being ſuch a wild beaſt in the piece before us, give a conſider- 
able weight to the conjecture. And this picture, which repreſents a roof withour 
walls, ſupported by columns, with a panther in the midſt, may ſerve to inform us, 
that Ve//ius's correction of Thalus Panthci inſtead of Pantherae was unneceſſary. But 
this conſecture has been rejected. 

[3] We have already mentioned the magnificence of the veſtibules of remples 
and houſes. | 

[4] Some are of opinion that it is one of the alcoves, which are put in the mid- 
dle, or atthe end of walks, m gardens. 

[5] This conjecture correſponds very well with the opinion that it is a veſtihule ; 
for we know that in the Grecian houſes, and on the Roman ſtage which kept the 
ſame form, there was one principal door, which led to the apartments of the maſter 
of the family, and rwo others on the fide which opened to thoſe of the gueſts, or 
ſtrange+s. See Vitruvius, v. 7. and vi. 10. 

ſeems 
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ſeems rather doric, by a kind of zrig/yph, and the modillions 
that are upon it. The Vn, or whatever wild beaſt it is, 
and the uſual ſeftoon interwoven with red ribands, and the 
ſilver- coloured diſcus, all ſeem put there in order to fill up the 
void ſpace, and to give the piece a ſpirit, and an air of light- 
neſs. The little picture [6] which appears above this fancied 
architecture, like a frieze or finiſhing to the piece, deſerves at- 
tention [7]. The back-ground is white, the building is red, 
yellow, aud green. It is thirty- one inches high, and twenty- 
nine inches in width. 

Of the remaining four ſmall pieces in this plate; the two 
triton: [8] which are coloured of a high red, CHiareſcuro 
giallo, Catal.] and reſt upon two fragments of an entablature, 
ſounding each a conch [g], and holding in the other hand a 
baſket of fruit, are perfectly alike, and ſeem to be fragments of 
one picture. Height thirteen inches; the firſt is ten inches 
and half, the ſecond nine and half, wide. The next [10] 
little picture exhibits the buſt of a /ady, who has a pleaſing and 
majeſtic countenance, her head is crowned with leaves; and 


by the {fide of this, part of another head is diſcovered. As 


* 


[6] Ir is a view of the ſea, with buildings, human figures, and a boat with 
rowers in it. In the following plates there are veſſels of a larger ſize. 

[7] This little piece muſt be reckoned among the parerga, or hors d'oeuvres, 
Thoſe things are properly called by this name which are put in for ornament, and to 
fill up the void ſpaces of the picture, but are not neceſſary to the principal action. 
Pliny, Xxxv. 20. fays: “ Argumentum eſt, quod quum Athenis celeberrimo loco Mi- 
© nervae delubro Propylacon pingeret, ubi fecit nobilem Parhalum, et Hammo- 
* niada, quam quidam Nauſicaam vocant, adjecerit parvulas naves longas in iis, quae 
« pictores parerga appellant.” See alſo Vitruvius, ix. cap. ult. 

[8] See Ovid, Metam.'i. v. 335, &c. and Apalionius, Argon. iv.; who deſcribe 
the tritons both as ro ſhape and colour, as they are here repreſented. In Rome 
upon the top of a temple of Saturn, was placed a very large triton, whoſe conch 
ſounded when the wind blew. See Natalis Comes, viii. 3. at the end. 

[ 10] Catalogue, n. 331. 
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this has no diſtindtive marks, it is not eaſy to give any account 
of it. The back-ground is white. It is a ſquare of ten inches 
and half. | 

The peacocks which the laſt piece exhibits [11] are 
very natural, and perch upon ſome ſtalks of white flowers. 
The back-ground is yellow. It is ten inches high, and thir- 
teen inches wide. 


[11] Catalogue, n. 724. 
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I. the picture 2] which is engraved in the firſt part of this 


plate, two ſhips of war 3] are repreſented, between which 
there is an obſtinate engagement, and a third either wrecked 
upon the rock that is near it, or burnt and ſunk by the enemy, 
ſo that the remains of it are ſcarcely diſcoverable upon the ſur- 
face of the water: through the flame and water a figure ap- 
pears, which ſeems to be that of a woman. A little iſland riſes 
in the middle, with an altar, and a ſmall temple between two 
trees, where Neptune is repreſented with his gyident | 4]. Near 
the ſhore, a young man is diſcovered with a helmet on his 
head, and armed with a ſhield and ſpear; near him is another 
man, but very indiſtinct, armed alſo with a ſhield, and who 
ſcems to be walking towards the ſea. Though this picture is 
not in good preſervation, and does not carry the marks of hay- 


[1] Catalogue, n. 497 and 513. 

[2] This was found in the ruins of Civita, the 13th of Zuly, 1748; and the 
other at the ſame place, the 6th of the ſame month. 

[3] The veſlels of the ancients may be reduced to two principal kinds, merchant 
ſhips, and gallies. The firtt of theſe were called onerariae, and were for the moſt 
part of a conſiderable burden, and worked only by fails. The ſecond were named 
trom their form /ongae, and were almoſt always worked by oars alone. Pliny, vii. 
56. relates the different opinions concerning the invention of ſhips of war; which 
ſome attribute to Zaſon, ſome to Semiramis, and ſome again to others: Hippo of 
Tyre was the inventor of merchant ſhips. 

C4] This is the moſt common attribute of this deity. 
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ing been executed by one of the beſt hands; it deſerves how- 
ever an attentive examination. It may be remarked in all the 
three veſſels, that the oars [5] ſeem to be in one line [ 6], yet 


[5] Iris a well-known controverſy yet undecided, whether the ſhips of the anti- 
ents had more than one bank of oars. The ſentiments of the learned upon this fub- 
ject may he reduced to two: firit, the opinion which is ſupported by the greater 
number is, that the rene had two banks of oars, one above the other: the f- 
remes three; and ſo on as far as quinquagintarcmes, of which we find mention in 
ancient authors. All however who have adopted this ſyſtem, are not preciſcly of 
the ſame opinion; for ſome will admit no more than two, ſome three, ſome four, 
ſome five, others nine, and others as far as ſixteen banks of oars, but no farther. 
Nor do they agree in their manner of explaining how theſe benches were dilpoled ; 
ſome being of opinion that one oar was directly over another, others that they were 
placed triangularly, others again that they were diſpoſed diagonally. Ihe ſecond 
is the opinion of thoſe, who not being able to reconcile the enormous height of the 
veſſels, the inconceivable length of the oars, the unavoidable confuſion in the mo- 
tion of them, the impoſſibility of managing them, and many other great diſſiculties hardly 
reconcileable with the laws of mechanics and with practice, are of opinion, that all their 
veſſels had no more than one row of ours. But theſe are alſo divided into two parties: 
one of which ſuppoſe that by the oar we are to underſtand the rower himſelf, fo that 
the biremis had two, the trirem:s three men to cach oar, and ſo on to forty : the 
other, not underſtanding how an oar could be managed by forty men in a line, ſup— 
poſe that the ſhips of the antients had three different longitudinal ſtages or floors, 
diſpoſed one above the other in ſuch a manner, that the rowers at the head ſat lower 
than thoſe who were in the middle of the vcilel, and theſe lower than thoſe who 
were in the ſtern : and they d ſtinguiſh the bircmes, triremes, &c. by the oars being 
placed in pairs, in threes, and fo on fucccilively, Bur, according to this ſy ſtem, how 
great muſt be the length of their veſſels to place 450, 1600, nay 40 rowers (it 
we may gire credit to the accounts of Pliny, Photon, and Athenacus) along the 
ſides of them? Upon the whole, if we attend to the fact, it does not ſeem to admit 
of a diſpute. The teſtimonies of authors are fo clear and deciſive, that they admit 
no room to doubt of the antients having veſſels with two, three, four, and even fo 
far as fifty rows of oars, one above another; betides, friremes are thus repreſented 
upon Trejan's pillar ; and we have biremes, triremes, and quedriremes of the ſame 
ſort upon medals and bas reliefs. The w hole is laid together in Montfaucon, tom. 
Iv. p. ii. lib. ü. cap. iv. and xi. and in fab. cxxxvi. to exxxviii. If, however, on 
the other hand we would find out the manner how this was done, or conſider the 
practice, we ſhall find it ſcarce ꝓoſſible to give an account of it. All the argu- 
ments and reaſons which may induce us to doubt of the fact are fet forth by A, 
De/landes, in his Efai fur lu marine des Ancient. Ne is of opinion, notwithitand- 
ing, that biren:es were built at Genoa, and uingqueremes at . enice, p. 116. See Zeno, 
in his notes on 7 ortanimi's Eloquenza Ital. tom. i. p. 42. +. 6, not to mention here 
the ſyſtems of Vgius, Meibomius, Scheffer, Palmicr, Fabbretth, &c. 

[6] The holes through which the oars were put they called 7:44/2, vu‘, 
o, but mot Schell rally £7 unc. See Potter's Antiquities, 111. 15. 
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there is room left for ſuſpicion that they might be in more 7]. 
The ſhields [8] alſo which are hung to the ſides of the veſſels, 
the different machines [9], and the arms of the combatants 
[10], muſt none of them be neglected. In the middle ſhip, 
beſides the tower [ 11 | at the fern, and the two long beams 


[12] at the head, the ſtandard with the eagle [13] is worthy 


[7 ] There have been three diſſerent opinions upon this ſubject. Some will have 
it theſe veſſels are quinguiremes, becauſe, ſay they, in that which is bu: ning and 
ready to fink, we may clearly diſcover five oars, one above another, though .in the 
other three the painter has not made the ranks diſtin&, but has only given a hint of 
the diviſion. Others can find no more than two rows of oars, one in the line in 
which they are repreſented in the picture, the other marked out by the upper line, 
where the holes only are obſerved : and they remark, that in au Wer the 
firſt row of oars was taken away, as we learn from Plutarch, in his Life of Antony. 
Laſtly, others maintain that 1 is no more than one row of oars; and think theſe 
veſlels may be called liburnae. See Vegetius, f Iv. 53. and 37. And it is well known, 

that thele were afterwards calle: 1, by the later Greeks, I' — 0 for we read in the 
Tatlicks, c,,sg jorge, Galacar, veſſels with one row of oars. See Scaliger's 
remarks on Eujebius, ann. MCXXxX. 

[8] The ſame may be obſerved in the ſhips which are repreſented in the next 
plate, where we ſhall ſpeak of the cuſtom of hanging ſhields at the ſides of veſſels. 
Here it may ſuffice to obſerve, that it was a ſignal of a battle. Plutarch, in The Life 
of Lyvfjander. 

[9 ] Ships of war were covered with a deck, which protected the rowers, who 
were placed under it; and on the top of this the ſoldiers fought. It had the names 
of merci gν“⅛G) and acer, whence this fort of ſhips were called za7&7pa/c. 

- Llomer calls them cz yaw. But in the times of the Trojan war, only the head 
and ſtern were covered, and they fought from thence. The Thafii were the firſt 
who covered the whole veflel. P/:zy, vii. 56. There were alſo other ſhelters; for 
the ſoldiers were covered from the arms and machines of the enemy. There was 

S belides a $92, made like a tower, from whence the ſoldiers threw their darts, 
&c. on the adverſe veſſels. See Potter, ili. chap. xvi, xvii. 

[10] Beſides the ſhields with which the combatants are furniſhed, we may diſtin- 
guich the long ſpears, called by Llaccus, tela trabalia, and by Homer jorngee Nec. 
Sec Vegetius, iv. 44. 

[11] Theſe towers uſed to be erected at the time of a ſea fight upon the decks 
of the veſſels, and the invention of them is attributed to Agrippa. Uſually they 
were placed at the ſtern, but ſometimes at the head. See Laurentius, de variet. 
nav. In ſome bas-rehiefs, publiſhed by Mcntfaucon, tom. ii. p. ii. pl. exlii. which 
repreſent a ſea-fight, we ſee towers in the middle of the veſſels. The towers in 
this ſhip may perhaps point it out to be the practorian, or admiral's ſhip ; for this, 
as Laurentius obſerves, had generally a tower. 


{12] The ſame may be obſery cd in one of the veſſels in the next plate, where 
ſce note [7]. 
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our obſervation, as likewiſe a ſmall pavilion [14], and ſome 
women [15]. 
In the ſecond picture þ/hes of different forts are repreſented. 


[13] This has made one imagine (though with no great probability) that the 
famous battle of Actium, or that between Sextus Pompeius and Agrippa, between 
Mcelazzo and Cape Pelorus, may be here repreſented. Others think it is nothing 
more than a fancy of the painter. 

[14] There is a pavilion reſembling this in a veſſel upon a bas-relief which is 
given us by Montfaucon. | 

[ 15 ] Sometimes they had women on board their ſhips of war, as is obſerved by 
Scheffer de Mil. Nav. lib. ii. cap. ult. 
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II E picture which is engraved in the firſt part of this 
; plate exhibits a great variety of very beautiful objeas. 
Ihe ſirſt which preſents "rfl is a buildin Ar ] upon the ſhore, 


on the right of which ariſe ſeveral ces, ad on the left a taper 


pilaſter [3], before which ſtands a man looking towards the 
ſea. Upon this are four veilels| 4 | loaded with different kinds 
of tackle ſ 5], and diert. There are ſeveral circumſtances 
which deſerve our attention in theſe. ſhips. All their heads 
have either a human or ſome monſtrous face upon them [6 |. 


[ 1 | Catalogue, n. 698. 

[2 It ſeems to be nothing more than a ſmall houſe: though ſome will have it to 
be a temple, | 

[3] Ic is conjectured that this may be a pharos to give light to ſailors in the night : 
il way he ſuppoled that the g/obe which we ſee on the top — it, was intended to con— 
tain the light. The diameter is by no means proportionable to the height. Ochers 
will have it to be an altar. 

[ 4] Some would fain diſcover here ſeveral rows of oars : but there is either one 
row only, or at leaſt no more are to be diſtinguiſhed. They obferve alſo that the 
invention of friremes is aſcribed by Piiny, vii. 1 to Auinocles, and that he quotes 
Thucydides for it. Now Thuc ydides, liv. i. & 13. ſays only, that the Corinthians 
were the firſt who made uſe of them. See Salm Hus ad Jus At. et Rom. p. 693. 

C5] They ſeem to be loaded with ſpoils, pe erhaps taken from the enemy: and 
we may obſerve that there are rilings in che m iddle, as in thoſe of the preceding 
pl ate. 

[6] The antients uſed to paint, carve, or fix upon the heads of their veſſels, 
figures of men or animals; and theſe figures ſerved principally for marks to the ſe- 
veral ſhips, by which the mariners and ſoldiers miglit diſtinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther in a large ſleet. Theſe figures alſo gave names to the ſhips; and hence it is 
thar we often find them called bulls, goats, rams, &c. Thus in Virgil, Aen. v. and 
x. they have the diſferent names of J“ ifs, Chimera, Seyila, Contaurus, Tigris, and 
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n XLVI. 191 
The head of the foremoſt has alſo two ends of beams project- 
ing from it 7], and ſomething that reſembles a gooſe's neck 
[5]. Upon the tern a branch is ſet up, which ſeems to be of 
bay [9]. Along the netting, or waſte-boards, of this and the 
other ſhips 10] ſhields are hung [11), in the ſame manner as 
in the preceding picture. The other part of the piece exhi- 
bits to view, hills, rural proſpects, and buildings diſperſed 


Triton. See allo Bayfius and Maontfaucon, who have got together the antiques upon 
which theſe images on the heads of veſſels appear. The tutela was different from 
the /n, or Tuco. Ovid, Trifl. i. el. ix. 

* Eit mihi, ſitque precor ſlavae 7ute/a Minerva 

a Navis; et a pitta caſſide nomen habet.“ 

For, beſides the fien upon the head, they uſed to carve the images of thoſe gods 
upon the ſtern of their veſſels, to whoſe care and protection they intruſted them- - 
ſelves. There were different deities in different nations to whom the protection of 
ſhips were attributed; and according to their different uſes they had diſtinét gods 
aligned them: to merchant veſſels Mer: , and to ſhips of war Mars. Pari, tells 
Ilelen that her veſſel was under the direction of Tenus. See Potter, iii. 15. 

[7] Theſe may perhaps be the :7«/3:5, which we find mentioned in authors: fur 
when the head of the ſhip was made to repreſent a face, theſe had their name from 
the reſemblance which they bore to ears. See Scheffer de Mil. Nav. ii. 5. and Petter, 
iii. 17. But it is conjcctured, that the two beams which appear in one of tlic vel- 
ſel; of the preceding picture correſpond better with the e7w7w:s, and that the uſe of 
theſc was to defend their own ſhip-by keep ing oft the blows of the ener#'s beake, 
Others ſay, that it was nothing but a whim of the painter, and tha leſigned to 
repr eſent the beak itſelf, reſembling two horns in the middle of the Head, like 
that which we fee upon the beak of one of the veſſels in the other picture ; and 
they add, that there is a propriety in it, ariſing from the fituation of the beak : for 
at fl fieſt the beaks were made high and long, but afterwards ſhorter, ſtronger, and 
in the lower part of the head, becauſe then they would ſtrike the cnemy's ſhips in a 
place nearer to the water, and more ditlicult to be repaired. 

[3] It was called Cheni/cus, from m, a gooſe : and this ſign was put as the omen 
of a fortunate navigation. Se, ii. 6. | 

[9 ] The cuſtom of crowning ſhips with bay in victories is notorious. Schelle, 
iv. 2. remarks, that on theſe ond a veſſe 1 was diſpatched before with a bran th 
of bay, to carry the intelligence. 

[10] This was called -, 4 a toall, hecauſe it was a kind of parapet, covered 
xith ſkins, or interwoven with other matters, to defend the men from-the wear ons 
of the enemy, and allo from the breaking of the waves, as Caſau'o) obſerves on 
Polienus, lib. iii. 

[11] Theſe way be either ſhields taken from the enemy, or elſe they hare a re- 
”—_— to the cuſtom of hanging their own arms over the tide or ſtern of the vellel, 

ee Schefer, iii. 3. and Alexander, D. G. vi. 32. 
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about, and placed at different diſtances, forming altogether a 
very rich landſcape[12]. Among the buildings, the largeſt, 
with a long portico ſupported by a great number of columns, 
and two ſtatues before it upon their pedeſtals, merits a particu- 
lar attention[ 13]. Size, fifty inches by thirty. 

The r | 14] of the three remaining pieces in this plate re- 
preſents two birds, of a green colour with red breaſts. 

The /zcond | 1 5] has figs, grapes, and other fruit. 

And the zhird | 16] a partridge Pe King a plant, and another 
bird upon the point of ſeizing an inſet : the back-ground of 
theſe is black. 


[12] So many towers ſeem to be here repreſented in order to ſhow the uſe which 
was made of them; that is, to announce the approach of the enemy, and to give 
notice of it by means of lighted torches: indeed theſe towers were from hence call- 
cd by the Greeks Puno, and ſuch lights are named by Pliny, ignes praenunciativi. 

[13] Ir ſecins to be either a praetorium, or a magnificent countty-houſe. But 
upon this ſubject we ſhall ſpeak hercafter, 

[ 14] Catalogue, n. 697. 

| 15] Catalogue, n. 696. 

110) Catalogue, n. 697. 
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HE pictures which are engraved in this plate do not 

ſeem to require any explanation. What is here repre- 

ſented is ſo clear, that it may be eaſily underſtood at firſt fight. 
If any one however would confider them with a more attentive 
eye, he cannot but admire the taſte and fancy of the painter. 
In the firſt[2] we ſee a parrot [3], executed with much 


grace and beauty, drawing a little car [4], and guided by a 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 304. 
8 It was found October roth, 1745, in the ſouterrains of Reſina. 

3] Pliny, x. 42. thus deſcribes theſe birds: “ Super omnia humanas voces red- 
© dunt Pſittaci et quidem ſermocinantes. India avem hanc mittit: Plittacen vocant, 
* yiridem toto corpore, torque tantum miniato in cervice diſlinctam.“ Such exactly 
K that which is here painted. The ancients do not ſeem to have been acquainted 
with any other ſpecies of parrot beſides the Indian, ſince we find that this bird was 
conftantly called Indian by Ctc/as, Ariſtzile, Achan, Paufanias, and others men— 
tioned in Bochart's Hicrozoicon, p. ii. b. ii. c. XXX. p. 342. We read, in I 
dorus, ii. Pp. 95. that there were parrots alſo in Syria: but Huge remarks, 
that by Syria we mult here underſtand Mia, upon the contines of which there 
was a city called Sittacus, or P/ittacus, which he ſuppo! es to have had its game from 
theſe birds; though 19 2 Ftym. Hfitiacus, conjectures that the b. rd had its name 
from the plac ce, and was called Sittacus, becauſe it firſt cane from the country of 
Sittaca. However this way be, Arrian. in Inaicts, tells us, that Nearchus, who 
was in the army of Alexander, relates as a ſtrange thing, that there is in India a 
bird named Sz//acts, which ſpeaks with an human voice. W hence B:chart remarks, 
that in thoſe times they were not known in Greece ſo much as by report. Ca/lixonus 
of Rhode, quoted by Atheracus, ix. p. 387. ſays, that in the reign of Ptulomy 

iladelphus parrots, pracocks, phonjants, and other rare bird:, were ſhown at Alex- 
andria as & great v t. lu the time of Varro they were known at Rome, but 


Vol. I. Coe gryllus 
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gryllus[5], holding the reins in its mouth. It is not unuſual 


to ſce theſe pleaſantries or alluſions [6] upon gems [7], and 


were very rare. Lib. iii. cap. ix. de Re Ruſt. ſpeaking of a ſort of uncommon 
fowls, he ſays: „In ornatibus publicis ſolent poni cum pſittacis, ac merulis albis, 
item aliiz id genus rebus inuſitatis.“ Ovid alſo, when he laments the death of 
his Corinna's parrot, Amor. ii. el. vi. calls it: 

* extremo munus ab orbe datum.“ 
They were indeed become leſs rare under Auguſtus : whence it ſeems ſtrange, that 
Pliny, vi. 29. in his relation of the journey made by thoſe who were ſent at the 
command of Nero from Syene to Meroe, when he deſcribes the iſland Gagaudes, 
ſhould ſay : “ Inde primum viſas aves pſittacos.“ 

[4] The bars of this carriage are worthy our obſervation. And the elegance 
with which the painter has faſtened them to the neck of the parrot cannot 
efcape us. 

[5] Bochart, in his Hierazoicon, lib. iv. cap. i.— viii. ſpeaks largely of the diffe- 
rent forts of locuſts, their natures, and the names by which they were known 
among the Jews, Arabians, and Greeks: among others, cap. i. p. 451, he reckons 
gryllus. The Greeks called the hog by this name, from his grunting; though in 
general they expreſſed any thing ſmall by the word Ic. See Suidas. Ihdore, Xi. 
3. is of opinion, that the gryllus had its name from the noiſe which it makes : and 
he ſpeaks of the ſinging gryllus, which Pliny alfo mentions in the end of his twenty- 
ninth; book: “ Gryllus cum ſua terra effoſlus et illitus. Magnam autoritatem huic 
* animali perhibet Nigidius: majorem Magi, quoniam retro ambulet, terramque 
c terebret, ſtridat noctibus. Venantur eum formicae circumligato capillo in caver- 
nam ejus conjectae, eſllato prius pulvere, ne ſeſe condat, et ita formicae complexu 
extrahitur.“ PRE XXXV. 4. of Antiphilus the Egyptian, a ſcholar of 
Ctelidemus, he fays: “ Idem Jocolo nomine gryllum ridiculi habitus pinxit. Unde 
hoc genus picturae grylli vocantur.“ Hardouin will have it that the gr;//s which 
Anti -hilus PO a was a man. That this was a man's name indeed is certain, and 

both the father and fon of ie was well known by it. It docs not however 
follow that Pliny may not be underſtood to mean the inſect called gryllus: from 

rhence fanciful pictures obtained the name of grylli. Aſenage Orig. Ling. Ital. v. 
Gril/o,. thiaks that this word, when it means fancies or extravagant conceits, is de- 
rived from that odd little animal the gryllus, which can either ſtand firm or hop, as 
caprice is derived from the play fulneſs of the capra, or goat. All this is obſerved 
by one who contends that Pliny means by gry{/zs that ſpecies which is called graſs- 
hopper, of which kind is this which is here repreſented. But this opinion was not. 
entirely ap proved. 

[5] One conjeQures that this may be a ſatirical rebus, expreſſive of ſome particu- 
Jar action, and under the figures of a gry/Zus and a parrot, alluding to the characters 
of two Þ erſons one of whom had power over the mind of the other, having perhaps 
ſome reference alſo to their names. To this purpoſe mention is made of a famous 
witch named Loco, whom Nero made uſe of to poiſon Claudius and Britannicus, 
and to whom many Roman ladies applied in order to poiſon their husbands. See 
Tacitus Annal. xii. 66, and xiii. 15. allo Juvenal, fat. i. v. 69 to 72 
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even upon medals [8]. The back-ground of this picture is 
black. The ſize nine inches and an half by eight. Fw 
The other piece contains f/bes of different kinds [o]. 


[7] On a gem in Agoſtino, p. ii. f. 143, there is a car drawn by two cocks, and 
driven by a fox, who holds the reins in his paws. 
_ [8] See Molfgangus Lazius's Greek Antiquities, b. ii. C ii. tab. v. u. 9. 

[9] Catalogue, u. 300. We have already obſerved in another place what Pliny 
ſays of this kind of pictures. 
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HE ground of this piece [2] is divided into two com- 
partments. The landſcape contained in the upper one 

is very ſimple if compared with the lower one, which by the 
variety and novelty of its objects has a beautiful effect. In 
the firſt there hangs, ſuſpended by a purple riband, as we diſ- 
cover it to be from the two ends which appear, a held 3], or 
wheel, of a golden colour, on which is carved a Meduſa's 
head [4]. In the middle riſes an oak. Near the trunk of this 
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[ 1] Catalogue, n. 577. 

[2] This, with the following, was found in digging at Reſina. 

[3] It was the cuſtom of the antients in early times to hang up in their temples 
the ſhields and arms of conquered enemies. Hence aroſe another of a different 
kind, which was that of placing in temples ſhields on which were repreſented por- 
traits of their progenitors, or other illuſtrious perſons. See Buanarroti Medagl. p. , 
&c. Ilowever this may be, it is certain that the antients were accuſtomed to hang 
up ſhiclds of gold, ſilver, and other metals, in their houſes, temples, and other 
public places, for ornament : and that they carved upon them the heads of their an- 
ceſtors, or ſome of the gods, Auguſtus adorned the courts of juſtice with ſhields 
of this kind, which bore the reſemblances of thoſe who had fignalized rhemſelves 
in the arts of peace or war. Theſe ſhields were ſometimes quite plain, and ſome- 
times inſtead of the faces they had only the names of thoſe to whom they were de- 

' dicated; as will be ſeen in the next note. 

[4] Pauſanias, v. 10. relates, that in the temple of Jupiter Olympius there was 
fixed a ſhield of gold, on which was carved the head of Meduſa; “ worm axcile 
© X07, M:0grav T1 Fop/ovce £85 % emeipſoruiry and that theſe four verſes were 
inſcribed upon it: | 
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ftands a »ymph 5] with a / ] in her hand; and from her 
middle, inſtead of limbs a number of roots extend themſelves 
in a groteſque taſte [7], ſtretched out and twiſted about on all 
fides. On each fide of the oak is a ſmall pa] G]. 

In the other landſcape, which is an oblong, we may obſerve 
in the firſt place a ſmall temple, to which we aſcend by five 
ſteps [9]. The portal is adorned with a feſtoon: on the fricze 


Thus tranſlated by Amaſeus : 
* Ex auro phialam capta poſuere Tanagra, 
 Juverat hacc bello quod Lacedacmonios, 
* Cecropidae, Argivique duces, et lonica proles 
* Victores, partis de ſpoliis decimam.“ 
Here Ny nius obſerves, that Amaſcus is miſtaken in ſaying, that the Athenians * it 
up this ſhield in memory of their having overcome the Lacedaemonians : for they 
were the conquerors according to Plutarch; and the Tanagrians their allies put wy 
the ſhield from among the ſpoils of their conquered enemies; and he mal: c5 » juſt c- 
fle&ion that the Doric diale*, in which theſe verſes are written, docs not ſuit wit! 
the Ionians. But not to inſiſt upon this, we may remark, that Pauſanius calls 
cori, a ſhield, what in the epigram is called QuweAwy a cup. If we conſider the 
figure of a ſhie}d, which is round and hollow, we hall perceive that it might be call- 
ed indifferently by either name. Ari/totle, Poet. cap. xxki. exprefsly remarks, that 
we may ſay with equal propriety : © &o7$- $24 A; 7 zeu Pixky omg Amer: 
the ſhield is the cup of Mars ; and the cup is ' the ft ſhield ef Bacchus. Whence alſo 
we may underſtand his meaning, who called his goblet the ſhield of Mincrwa, 

[5] It is well known that the Dryads and Hamadryads were ſo called, from the 
Greek word &us, f becauſe it was believed that they were born with thofe 
trees, and died when they decayed. See Callimachus, Hymn. in Del. w. 81,8 3. and 
the learned Spanhcim, who obſerves that 3: s hgnified ſometimes in rencrat any ice 
whatſoever, See alſo Athenacus, Ni. P. 78. 

[6] The bill is ingeniouſly put into the hand of this nymph * the painter, to 
ignify that the Dryads had the care of their reſpective trees; and that they aven: ed 
any injuries that were done them. See in Apollonius, Argon. ii. how a ny niz h 
avenged herſclf on ſuch an occaſion; and in the Scholialt upon 4.4783, how anothe: 
was orateful to him who preſerved her oak. 

[7] What Yiruwins ſays upon this kind of pictures has een obſerved in another 
place. Though here the painter ſcems to intend chiefly an allulion to the union of 
the tree with the nymph; or rather to the generation of the nymph from the oa 
for, as Spanhcim remarks in the place quoted above, nymphs were ſuppoſcd to be 
produced from trees. 

[8] There is no fruit to be ſcen in this picture. Pliny, 4. where lie ſpoaks 
at large concerning this tree, oblerves, that it produces No fruit in lealy, or any 
other part ot Europe. 

o] Here again may be obſerr ed, as we have remarked before, the unequal 
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of the architrave there is a buſt [10], and on the top a /erpent 
ſri] of bronze. The ſteps are bounded on each fide by baſe- 
ments as uſual, and on them are two crocodilesſ 12] of the ſame 
colour. Behind that which is on the left hand of the temple, 
upon a higher pedeſtal in a ich, is placed an Egyptian zdo/ [13]; 
behind this nich appears a 4zi/ding, which is alſo a part of the 
temple, on the roof of which fits Anubis [14]. There arc 
alſo ſeveral perſons in different attitudes: among theſe is one 
who deſcrves more attention than the reſt ; he is pulling back 
by the tail an % loaded with veſſels of glaſs, as we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe from their ſhowing the redneſs of the liquor 
which they contain through them | 15]: we cannot but admire 
the ſpirit with which the aſs-man is. expreſſed in the act of 
drawing back, with all his force [16], by the tail, his beaſt of 
burden, in order to fave it from the jaws of a crocodile that 


lands on the bank of the river; which by this mark, if there 


was no other, we may ſuppoſe to be the Vi/z[17]. Size, three 
fect nine inches by two ſeet eight inches. 


ro] By the Greeks called wo [cane 

[11] Perhaps to denote the genius of rhe place, 

[12] lu the notes upon the ſiftieth plate we ſhall ſpeak upon this animal, which 
was ſacred among the Egyptians. 

[13] We ſoften meet with pieces of this kind, repreſenting the Egyptian deities. 
I ician, in his Council of the Gods, laughs at them with great pleaſantry. 

| 14] This Egyptian deity is well known: %s calls him Latrator Anubis. 

| 15 Though Herodotus, book ii. tells us, that the Egyptians planted no vines 
yet he ſubjoins, that this induſtrious people knew well how to ſupply the want of 
wine by other medicated liquors. See alſo Diodorus, i. 34. 

16] Such is the force which the man exerts, that he gets entirely beyond the 
centre of gravity ; he does not fall, becauſe the als ſupports the whole weight, by 
pulling violently againſt him. 

(17] Pliny, xxxv. 11. commends Nealces exccedingly, becauſe in painting the 
naval engagement between the Perſiaps and Egyptians, in order to ſhow that the 

action happencd in the Nile, © Aſellum in litore bibentem pinxit, et Crocodilum 
e infidiamem ei;” the very circum{tance which is here repreſemied, This being 
granted, we may ſuppoſe that the little temple placed on the bank of this river, was 
perhaps dedicated to one of the numerous Egyptian deities ; for beſides Oſiris and 
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Iſis, who were worſhiped by all in general, as Herodotus, ii. 42. tells us, and 
Damaſcius, in Photius, cod. 242, every village had its own peculiar god beſides. It 
is not improbable that it might be dedicated to Perſeus; of whom Herodotus, ii. 91. 
relates, that having brought from Libya into Egypt the head of Meduſa, who was 
lain by him (fee the ſtory in Ovid and others), he built a temple in the city of 
Chemmis, ſurrounded with a grove of palm trees, and with two great ſtatues before 
the entrance. And, as we know beſides that the Egyptians made no account of 
the Greeks except at Chemmis, this conjecture has ſome weight. The oak dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, the father of Perſeus, and the ſhield with Meduſa's head, give it 
alſo ſome degree of probability. But as theſe very things make their appearance 
again in the picture of the following plate, we mult ſuſpend our judgement as to 
the deities of this temple. | 
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HIS is a companion to the foregoing. It conſiſts like 

the other of two parts. The upper compartment re- 

ſembles extremely that of the laſt; only it is rather more ſim- 

ple: containing only the ſhield with the Meduſa's head, and 

the oak, with the two palms on the fide of it; omitting the 
dryad. 

The lower compartment exhibits a different and perhaps a 
more beautiful landſcape than the former. In the firſt place, 
we may obſerve a reſervoir of water [2], ſurrounded with an 
embattled parapet, and a machine to draw up the water | 3], 
together with its bucket: the man who draws it up is placed 
under a large awning | 4 | made up of ſeveral pieces hanging 
from a croſs[ 5], and tied by the other ends to a tree. Next 


[ 1 ] Catalogue, n. 575. 
| 2 ] The Egyptians, on account of their having no rain water, uſed to make 


canals from the Nile, and to collect the water into ciſterns 


[3] The method of drawing water which we ce here, is ſtill practiſed among 


us, and with a machine much of the ſame kind. 

[4] Fabretti, upon Trajan's Pilar, cap. vii. P. 21g. ſpeaks of the texture of 
theſe awnings; and ſhows with a great deal of erudition, that they were made of 
ſkins ſewed together. Whence tent- makers were called oxyczÞa; and oxy ores 
is by Sutdas explained to be one who ſeros ſkins together. St, Paul was bred up - 
the trade of tent-making, as is related in The As of the Apoſtles, chap. xviii. wher 


he tells us, that he worked i in the houſe of Aquila and Priſcilla, who were 0xyv07601uu 


Pliny, xiii. 4. ſays, that the leaves of palms © ad funes vitiliumque 
T 
and 


THY Tęανννναν. 
* nexus, et capitum levia umbracula (retembling our ſtraw hats) finduntur ; 
it is well known, that they made uſe of them alfo tor weaving into garments. 

[ 5 | Tertulliun, Apol. cap. xvi. taxes the Heathens with worſhiping the croſs by 
many tokens, without being ſenüble of it, and then ſubjoins ſeveral inſtances : 
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we may obſerve different buildings, with towers; one ſquare, 
others round, and placed [6] at different diſtances, very like 
in all reſpects to thoſe which we have in our villages. In the 
back-ground is a piece of ground [7] walled in; at one end of 
the incloſure is an houſe, whoſe roof is of different heights. 
Laſtly, in the diſtance there is a ſmall building ſeparate from 
the reſt, ſerving perhaps for an engine-houſe to the reſervoir, 
as the wheel [8], which is by it, ſeems to indicate [9]. There 
are ſeveral figures in various attitudes : that deſerves particular 
attention, which, armed with a ſpear and ſhield, is attacking a 
crocodile [10] upon the bank of a river [11]. The back- 
ground of the upper part is white; of the lower blue. The 
ſize forty-five inches by thirty-two. 


„ ſuppara illa vexillorum, et labarorum ſtolae crucium ſunt.” The figure of the 
labarum, or military ſtandard, is well known from medals and bas-reliefs : we need 
only obſerve here, that tents uſed alſo to be marked in the ſame manner. 

[6] There are ſcarce any of theſe ſorts of landſcapes which have not towers in 
them. We ſhall have occaſion preſently to ſay a few words upon them. 

[7] Such pieces of ground as this are what were properly called horti by the 
Romans. 

(8] Viiruvius, x. 10, Pliny, xviii. 10, and Palladio, i. 42, diſcourſe upon the 
wheels of water-mills. This wheel may perhaps be one of theſe: and if we cannot 
diſcover all the neceſſary parts, it may be owing to the picture being injured in this 
place; or to the painter's having made it indiſtinct, in order to expreſs the diſtance 
at which the wheel is ſuppoſed to be from the fore- ground. Or elſe this may be a 
machine to draw up water like that which we have in another piece, where ſome 
things upon this ſubject have been remarked. 

o] The picture having received damage in this part, the water which ſhould turn 
the wheel cannot be diſtinguiſhed. ; 

[10] Herodotus, ii. cap. Ixx. p. 115. ſpeaks concerning the hunting of croco- 
diles ; but the manner which he deſcribes is very different from this. Diadorus, 
i. 35. relates three different ways in which this ſport was exerciſed. Travellers 
tell us, that the crocodile is now hunted with a ſpear. See Leo Africanus, ix. p. 296. 
and Maillet's Deſcription of Egypt, lett. ix. p. 32. | 

{11] We know this to be the Nile by the crocodile, as was obſerved above. 
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HIS plate contains three parts [2]; and the three pic- 
tures which are engraved in it, ſeem all of them to 


relate to Egyptian ſubjects, 

In the firſt, the painter ſeems to have intended to repreſent 
only the view of a rural cottage [3], upon the banks of the 
Nile. The animals which are here painted certainly belong to 
this river: for we diſcover not only the crocodile 4|, but the 
bippopotamus | 5| likewiſe. Near to the laſt of theſe is a duck, 


[1] Catalogue, n. 72, and 544, n. 1, 3. | 

| 2 ] Theſe were all found in digging at Reſina, in the year 1748. 

[ 8 It will appear to be nothing more, if we conſider the roof which ſeems to be 
of reeds; and the incloſure and little tower, which ſeems to be either of wood or 
reeds. See Heliodorus, Aeth. i. and Diodorus, i. 36. Others will have it to be a 
temple. 

4) The crocodile is not peculiar to the Nile. Pauſanias, iv. 34, attributes it alſo 
to the Indus. Strabo, xx. p. 696, and xvii. p,826, gives it to the Hydaſpes, and 
the rivers of Mauritania. Aelian, Hift. Anim; xii. 41, to the Ganges. Stephanus, 
and Pliny, to other rivers beſides. Both painters, however, and ſculptors, make 
the crocodile a diſtinguiſhing mark of the Nile. The figure of this animal is ſuffi- 
ciently known: and we meet with it on medals, as a mark of Egypt, as in AEGYPTO 
CAPTA of Auguſtus. | 

[5] That the Hippopotamus is found in the Nile we learn of Pauſanias, in the 
place quoted aboye. Philoftratus, Imag. i. 5. alſo, and Lucian, Rhet. Praec. make 
both that and the crocodile to be marks of that river. Herodotus, ii. 71. Diodorus, 
i. 35. and Pliny, viii. 25. deſcribe them as they are here repreſented; and as we 
meet with them upon ſome medals. Spanbeim, de Uſu et Pracſt. Numiſm. p. 274. 
makes the Hippopotamus to be different from the Hippocampus, or Sea-horſe. See 
Olearius upon Phileftratus, Her. c. xix. u. 6. Pliny, viii. c. xxvi, obſerves, that 
the Egyptians learned the art of bleeding from the Hippopotramus : © Hippopotamus 
© in} quadam medendi parte etiam magiſter extitit : aſhdua namque ſatietate obeſus 
exit in litus, recentes arundinum caeſuras perſpeculatus, atque, ubi acutiſſimum 
videt ſtipitem, imprimens corpus, venam quandam in crure vulnerat; atque ita pro- 
| * fluvio ſanguinis morbidum alias corpus exonerat; et plagam limo rurſus obducit.” 
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or gocſe [6]. In the zrees and herbs, though they have the 
appearance of caprice, we may however diſcover a reſem- 


blance to ſome of the Egyptian plants[7]. The ſize of this 
is forty-three inches by thirty- ninc. 


In the other two pieces the two principal deitics of Fgypt, 


This and Ofiris[ 8}, ſeem to be repreſented, together with ſome 
of their ſymbols. 


In the firſt is Oſiris on the right, with the head of a hawk | 
[9], crowned with the /ozus|[10], and he has a wornd[11] in 


[6] The duck is eſteemed to be the ſymbol of winter. See La Chauſſe, tom. ii. 
feft. v. tav. xx. But ſome are of opinion, that the painter has put the duck along 
with the crocodile, to ſignify that this creature does not eat at all during four months, 
as Pliny, viii. 25. and Herodotus, ii. 63, aſſirm. Others ſay, that the duck, living 
on land or water indiſſerently, (Aclran, Hit. Znim. v. 33, ſigniſies here, that the two 
other animals, which accompany her, are of the ſame amphibious nature. But neither 
of theſe accounts are latisfactory. Others therefore will have this bird to be a gooſe, 
which we meet with on the Iſiac table, and frequently on other Egyptian antiquities. 
And then it may denote the ſuppoſed divinity of the crocodile and 111ppopotanus, 
becauſe the ge was a victim in ſacrifices. Ileredelus, i. 45. oblerves, that in 
Egypt it was permitted only to ſacrifice ſoine, oxen, calves which were clean, and 
geeſe. 

[7 ] The trees are palms. 

[3] Of all the Egyptian deities, Oſiris and Iſis, who were at the ſame time bro- 
ther and ſitter, husband and wife, were chief. Sec Herodotus, ii. 42, Diodorus, i. 13. 
Platarch, de l/ide et Ofiride, and others; who explain the whole mythology of theie 
two deities. 

. £9] The hawk is one of the birds which was eſteemed ſacred among the Egyp— 

, Aclian, Hiſt. Anim. x. 14 and 24. Ofiris, who was the fame with the ſun, 
of * hich this bird was the ſymbol, was ſometimes worthipped under a figure which 
had only the head of this bird, as he is repreſented in the Iſiac table. See Pignorius, 
P. 62. 

{10 It is notorious that the principal mark of an Egyptian divinity was the /otus, 
of which they made ſo many myſteries. Hence the la was uſed by the Egyptians, 
as an Ornament not only for their gods, but alfo for their heroes, kings, queens, and 
1agittrates, in the ſame manner as the bay and oak among the Greeks and Romans. 
Prejper Alpinis, and Spanheim, have collected all that can be ſaid upon the uſe, 
properties, and myſteries of this plant. 

{11 | Some will have this to be a ferula, with which Egypt abounds very much, 
and where it grows to a conſiderable height. Pliny, xi. 22. Bacchus, who is the 
fame with Oliris, is armed with a ferula inſtead of a ſpear. "The benevolent genii, 

nd the Dii Averrunci, who were the averters of evil, were repreſented with whips 
and Ricks iu their hands: and Its, Oſiris, Anubis, and the other benevolent gods 
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his hand. On the left is another deity [12], who, beſides the 
lotus on his head, and a ſerpent[13] in his hand, has the face 
of a man, and a long beard[ 14]. In the middle is an altar, 
and over it a va/e | 1 5]. 

In the ſecond picture is Oſiris, bearded and crowned with 
zy[16]; and Ifis, who, as uſual, has a female countenance 
[17], and, like Ofris, holds a ſpear in her right hand; and in 
her left, ſomething which is not clearly to be diſtinguiſhed [ 18]. 
of Egypt, are repreſented in the ſame manner upon the Iſiac table, and other ſimi- 
lar antiques. See La Chauſſe, tom. i. ſect. i. tab. xxxiii. and ſet. ii. tab. xl. and xlii. 

[12 | The ſtatues of Iſis were crowned by the Egyptians with ſerpents, Aelian, 
Hijt. Anim. xvii. 5. And the ufe which was made of ſerpents in the proceſſions and 
myſteries of Iſis, is well known. It is ſuppoſed that here they are intended as ſym- 


bols of health, and that perhaps theſe two might be vorive pictures. Tibullus, 
ſpeaking of Iſis, ſays: 


* nam poſſe mederi 
5 Pitta docet templis multa tabella tuis.“ 
And Juvenal: | 
| « Ft quum votiva teſtantur fana tabella 
Plurima, pictores quis neſcit ab Ifide poſci ?” | 

[13] Ifis was called and ſuppoſed to be Izv, Al, and for that reaſon was repre» 
ſented under different forms, and called Myrionyma, or many names. See |o//ius, 
Iolol. ii. 56. and Rigaltius, ad Minuc. Odlav. p. 216. Apuleius, Met. xi. ſays of 
her: “ Cujus numen unicum multiformi ſpecie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, totus 
« veneratur or bis. 

(14 Some will have this to be an Iſis. It is not uſual indeed to ſee her bearded. 
Among other arguments, however, it is faid, that perhaps this may allude to the 
moon, or Venus; fince Iſis was ſuppoſed to be the ſame with both theſe deities. 
The moon was repreſented under the form of a man, as well as of a woman; 
whence ſhe was ſometimes called Lunus. See Spon. Aliſc. Er. Ant. p. 2. and Pigno- 
ius, Men. If. p. 25. Venus barbata was alſo worſhiped in Cyprus, Servius, Ae 
li. 632, and Suidas in Afpobiſn, where he remarks, that from rhe loins upwards Fe 
had the form of a man, and was bearded ; but that her lower parts were thoſe of 
a woman. 

[15] Theſe altars, with ſuch vaſes as this, are very frequent on the Iſiac table, 
and other remains of Egyptian Antiquitics. Pignorius, Kircher, and Chifflet have 
given explanations of them. 

[16] The ivy belonged to Oſiris as well as Bacehus : and befides, Diodorus, i. 17. 
ſays, that Oliris found this plant, and ſhowed the uſe of it; and that it was there- 
fore called in Zgypt the plant of Oſiris. 

[17 ] Oſiris being repreſented with the ſymbols of Bacchus, we may ſuppoſe that 
Venus is here exhibited under the form of lis. 

[18] Some conjecture this to be the Hermetic Croſs, called aca, and Anſata, 
which we almoſt always ſee ia the hands of Iſis and Oſiris, on ancient monuments ; 
and to which the Egyptians attributed fo much virtue. Others take it to be a /itt/? 
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In the middle is a zab/e[ 19], upon which is perched a dove [ 20]. 
The habits of both deities reſemble thoſe with which they are 


clothed on the Iſiac table, and other antiquities of the ſame 
kind 21 }. 


bucket, which alſo appertained to her, as we may ſee on the Mac table, and in La 
Chaufſe, tom. i. ſect. ii. tab. xlii. 

[19] We have elſewhere given ſome hints upon ſacred tables, and we can ſay 
nothing new upon the ſubject. The colour of this gives us reaſon to ſuppole that 
it was intended for a filver one, which was appropriated to Venus, the fame wil 
Iſis, as we have obſerved before. 

[20] The dove was facred to Venus, and may appertain alſo to Iſis; to whour 
ſwallows peculiarly belonged. Pignerius, Menf. J. p. 67. 

[21] All theſe things are aſſembled together in Mentſaucon, tom. ii. p. 2. and 
Suppl. tom. ii. La Chauſſe, tab. xxxiii. quoted above, in giving an account of a 
reticulated habit reſembling this, with which Iſis is cloathed, on a gem, ſays, that 
it denotes the connection and concatenation of things. 
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E * 
N OTE 4. See Philgſophical Tranſactions, vol. Iii. P. 134. 


9. It cannot be ſuppoſed that Pliny's knowledge could extend to every 
ſtatue and picture in private houſes: he muſt be underſtood to mean only 
capital works for merit and ſize. An Etruſcan vale is certainly not a Greek 
performance; and of ſuch Pliny is ſpeaking. There was an exquiſite 
Venus found on Mount Coelius in 1760, with this inſcription: 


ANO THC 
EN TPOIAMI 
A®POAITHC 
MHNO®ANTOC 
ENOIETL. A. 


ro. This may authorize us to believe, that thoſe painters he mentions 
were ſtill more eminent. A. 

13. Why cannot the firſt Niobe have buſineſs with Latona? Both were 
miſtreſſes to Jove. Niobe was daughter to Phoroneus : from her and Ju- 
piter was born Pelaſgus. A. 

14. The battle of the twins with Idas and Lynceus, about the Leucip- 
pides, is related by Theocritus, Idyll. xxii. Ovid alſo, at the end of his 
fifth book of the Faſli, tells the ſtory, but with ſome variation of the cir- 
cumſtances.. Propertius has given lleaira the huſband that beſt ſuits his 
verſe. A. | 

15. One MS. reads Hylaira, and in the margin Jaira, as does alſo 
Comelin's book, and Beroaldus's edition. Meurſius has clearly ſhown that 
we ſhould read Hilaira. Turnebus, Paſſeratius, and Nic. Heinfius read 
Tlaira : Pontanus, Ichaira. The public would not have been troubled 
with this literal criticiſm, had not the learned annotators aflerted, that it 
is Thelaira in all the copies of Propertius. See Broubbiſius's note on the 
paliage. B. 

16. Fuftathius-only ſays : obſerve how even the parents of Nireus were 
named trum tlieir beauty: and then gives the derivation of their names. A; 

1. A Apharcus and Arena have three ſons, why might not Leucip- 
pus ae three daughters; Ileaira, Phœbe, and Aglaia: this is at leaſt as 
probable as ſuppoßing them to be the daughters of Niobe. But I cannot 
ccundet ther with Latona and Niobe. One would think Polygaotus had. 
ſcattered their names. See note 8. A. | 

10. See Caylus, iii. p. 311. . Ixxxiv. 4.- | 
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20. The picce of braſs in Seguin has a woman's head between the letters 
C. S. which he ſuppoſes to be Caſus and Sors; but more likely are S. C. 
inverted, from its being as to that fide a copy of a true coin, v. Patini 
Theſaur. Maurscen. p. 48. Morel, Imp. Nerva, vii. 12. Conſul. Aelia 24. 
Patini Suetonius, p. 15. Pellerin, iii. f. 115. The head, ſuch as it is, 
may be that of liberty, as in the Catia family, Morel, tab. i. u. 2, On 
the reverſe are four cockall bones, with a ſentence proper to gaming, as 


in the note. Tis probably no coin, but a counter for the uſe of the ſlaves 


during the ſaturnalia. See Seguin, p. 195. and Ficoroni in ſeveral places, 
Pembr. Muf. iti. 27. and Arigoni. The cockalls appear often on the ear- 
lieſt Roman coins. A. 

The dimenſions of the original picture are 17 inches by 18. 


„„ II. 


9. Had the painter intended the death of Eurytus in particular, he 
might eaſily have repreſented it by the goblet's lying on the ground. A. 
The dimenſions of the picture are 20 inches by 15. 


OT 6 


p. The fifteen female figures, as they are called, are a good deal da- 
maged ; but they have ſo few and fo indeterminate attributes, except 
Epheſus, ſome even none at all ; that if the ſculptor had not put the 
names under each, we ſhould never have gueſſed them. Thus Tmolus 
holds a vine: why not the ſaffron plant? 


( cCroccos ut I molus odores:“ 


ſomewhat might have been added to ſhow it was a mountain; and the 
grapes might have been properly beſtowed on any of the figures : Tmolus 


is certainly a male. Gronovius, p. iii. allows only three to be females : I 


think there are more. No doubt, kingdoms and provinces appear with 


their attributes on medals : a. woman and camel will certainly lead us to 
think of Arabia, and the addition of Arabia adquijita puts it out of doubt; 
not ſo the preſent. The baſe on which theſe figures ſtand is not properly 
a marble, by which we uſually underſtand an inſcription on ſtone againſt 
a wall; but the ſquare baſe ot a ſitting figure of Tiberius, in the coloſſal 
ſize: only the vaſt baſe has been diſcovered. A. 

6. The ſtately dame who reſts her right elbow on an horſe's neck, doth 
not look like a woman juit delivered; nor can a bridled horſe, however 
{mall, be miſtaken for a colt, by any except ſuch as are blinded by a defire 
3 of 
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of making a parade of their erudition ; or ſuch as could ſwallow the tale 
of a woman who was delivered of a full-grown cat, with bacon in its 
mouth. See Biogr. Brit. 1027, col. 2. not. A. . 

7. If the female figure had an ear of corn, or any of Cercs's attributes, 
this explanation would have been more fatisfatory. A. 

8. There are medals in which the concealment of Jupiter is repreſented, 
at leaſt as plainly as here. See Seguin. Num. Sel. p. 126, 127, 188. Patini 
Theſaur. Maurcc. p. 74, 82. and his own Theſaurus. See a Tra/lian of 
Anton. Pius. Haym. ii. p. 282, Vienna edition. M. Pellerin, in what 
may be called his fourth Supplement, printed in 1770, p. 10. produces 
a medal of Seleucia in Syria, where this event is figured much as in the 
others, except that the attendants are females. He alſo deſcribes three 
other ſuch ; viz. two of Laodicea, and one of Apamea, both cities in 
Phrvgia. A. 

The dimenſions of the picture are 18 inches by 14. 


AF IV. 


3. See maſked comedians in Muf. Etruſc. clxxxvi. and Ciaccon. de Tri- 
clinio ad p. 79. A. 

4. I ſhould think maſks very proper for falſe mourners: they, with 
cries and beating of the breaſt, would be enough to move one's grief: I 
do not mean to determine that theſe are ſuch. See Catal. u. 43, 292. A. 

8. Suidas and Athenaeus give the honor of the invention of maſks to 
the poet Chaerilus, contemporary with Theſpis. Horace on the other 
hand, gives it to Æſchylus: and Ariſtotle, who, living nearer the times 
and in the very country, was more likely to know, tells us, in the fifth 
chapter of his Poetics, that it was unknown in his time to whom the 
glory of the invention was due. Turnbull, p. 92, 93. A. 

Theſe four Monochroms have glaſſes placed before them to keep them 
from the air: they are like drawings in red chalk. The drawing is in- 
correct, and the contours hard. Cochin, p. 45. 

The dimenſions of the picture are 14 inches by 19. 


— $8 Vo 


It is pleaſant to obſerve the contradictory accounts which are given of 
this famous picture by different writers: the compoſition of this piece 
(fays M. Cochin} is cold; the principal figures, eſpecially Theſcus, are 
ſtatues; the attitudes of the two boys, who have hold of the hero's arms, 
are ſuch as one often ſees in bas-reliefs ; the drawing. of the Theſcus is 

very 
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very indifferent; but the character of the head is not amiſs: the ſtile is 
in general ſublime, and the pencilling free: it is by no means finiſhed ; 
indeed little more than a ſketch. Cochin, p. 30. with an etching of it 
from memory, by M. Bellicard. 

The piec Hepreſenting Theſcus after he has killed the minotaur (ſays 
Camillo Paderni) is wonderfully fine. It is eight palms broad, by nine 
high; the figures as big as life, That of Theſeus cannot be more pro- 
perly reſembled to any thing than the Antinous of the Belvidera, both for 
the attitude and air of the head. It is drawn and- coloured with prodi- 
gious elegance. The Greek boys,. who are repreſented as returning him. 
thanks for their deliverance, ſeem,. for their noble ſimplicity, the work of 
Dominichino ; and the compoſition of the whole is. worthy of Raphael. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. xli. p. 486. See alſo vol. xlvii..p. 137. 

8. Why might not a metal club be knotty or ragged, or even with 
ſpikes? I have ſeen an antique filver croſier knotted, as a ſhepherd's crook 

would be. A.. | | 
Pauauſanias, iii. 3. ſays, that all the arms of the heroes were of bronze: 
he inſtances in the battle - ax of Piſander, and the arrow of Meriones from 
Homer; in the ſpear of Achilles, in the temple of Minerva at Phaſclis, 
and the ſword of Memnon. | 

11. Where is the difference between ſeven pair every ſeventh year, and 
a pair every year repeated ſeven times? Apollodorus confounds this double 
way of reckoning ;.and- thus greatly exaggerates it: Probably Theſeus 
went after the ſecond ſeventh year ; but once or twice would hardly make 
the expreſſion xe eg proper. Ihe poets uſe ſeprem or novem as beſt 
ſuits their verſe. A. 

17. Ile appears exactly as he does in this painting on two medals of 
Attica in Pellerin, tom. i. pl. xxii. u. 6, 7. See Caylus, 3, Ixxvii. 3. Thoſe 
of Sicily and Magna Gracia, on which is a bull with an human face, moſt 
probably repreſent Achelous,. or rather Hebo, an heroe or deity of their 
country. D'Orville's Sicula, Pl. x. 4. p. 387. A. 

The manner in which the minotaur is here repreſented, agrees witir 
that in which he appears in an antique ſardonyx of Greek ſculpture in 
the cabinet at Vienna, publiſhed by Baron Stoſch, in his Antique Gems, 
tab. li. ; and in moſt of the works: of the ancient artiſts: though I have 
by me the copy of an antique gem,. wherein the minotaur is exhibited as. 
ſtanding in the centre of the famous labyrinth, and having below the. 
body of a bull as faras to the waiſt, and from thence upwards a human. 
form. Phileſ. Tranſ; vol: I. p. g8. | 

The ſize of the picture is fix feet five inches, by five feet two inches. 
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Fi AT VI. 


The figures in this piece are as big as life. It is little more than a 
monochrom, of a red colour : the draperies and fleſh have nearly the ſame 
tints; the drawing is bad; the heads indifferent; the hands and feet in- 
correct; the limbs of the child are unnaturally diſtorted; the eyes of the 
woman are monſtrous, and out of drawing: the figure of the fawn is 
beautiful enough, and has character: the animals, eſpecially the eagle 
and lion, are very ill repreſented. This piece ſeems to be of the fame 
hand with the preceding ; it has the ſame freedom ; the touches are bold, 
and it is much unfiniſhed. Cochin. See allo Venutr, c. vii. and Phile/. 
Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 137. 

The eagle and lion, ſay they, make the piece more obſcure. By no 
means; if we could hit on the right hiſtory, we ſhould perhaps ſee that 
they were introduced juſtly: at preſent, they prevent our fixing poſitively 
on a wrong interpretation. Will any body ſay of a prophecy, which is 
not underſtood, that the number of particulars it conſiſts of occaſions the 
obſcurity ? when rightly explained, or accompliſhed, we ſhall certainly 
not ſay ſo. A. | 

* The maſſacre, or bull's ſcull, the ornament peculiarly appropriated 
to the Doric order, appears not only here, but in the metopes, p#/. viii, 
and ix. A. | 

Size of the picture is ſix feet two inches, by ſix feet, 


r VII. 


The ſitting figure, who is called Jupiter in the explanation of the plate, 
is only Amphitryon: the inſtrument in his right hand is certainly not a 
whip, but a ſword, which he is drawing; and there is a ſmall taſlel to 
the end of the belt, His ſeat is a very plain picce ct goods, not at all 
like Jupiter's throne in Gruter, Inſcript. i. p. vii, xii, xx. or Montfaucon i. 
Pf. xx. 4. or XV. 1, 2. or x. 1, 2, 3. fem. ii. alter Xxx. 2. pl. 19, on a 
ſilver denarius of Domitian, in Pembroke Mu. P. iii. I. xxiv. On four 
coins of Seleucia, Pellerin, pl. Ixxx. he fits on a light ſtool. See alſo p/. 
xxix. of this volume. Beſides, are we to ſuppoſe that Jupiter brought his 
own throne to Amphitryon's houſe, where the ſcene of the piece is laid ? 
If it was not for the long beard, I ſhould take the tgure which they call 
Amphitryon, on the other fide of the piece, for an ed nut ſe. See pl. xi. 
note 13. Can any mortal imagine, that this is the dreſs of a warlike king 
returned in conqueſt to his bride, with a petticoat ftriped round the bot- 
I tum 2 
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tom? Perhaps this head, as well as Alcmena's, is damaged, and the 
beard added by miſtake. See note g. In this piece then, as we have not 
the other gods, ſee u. 15 and 16, ſo neither have we Jupiter, nor his mag=- 
nificent throne ; but only Amphitryon, his wife, the children, and nurſe. 
In Theocritus, Idy!l. xxiv. 35. Alcmena calls Amphitryon to help, and 
bids him not put on his ſhoes; accordingly he is here bare-tooted : he 
alſo ſnatched up his ſword and drew it. Jupiter had done with Alcmena 
long before the children were ten months old. Plautus, indeed, bundles 
up all together abſurdly enough, in order to a denovement @ la mode of 
Otog emo ,ẽE,ꝑGgs. In ſhort, I do not know what one authority in parti- 
. cular our painter has followed for his whole picture: but if the ancients, 
never thought of executing night, or lamp pieces, then he has followed 
Theocritus as far as the compals of his art would allow him: as he could 
not make a night ſcene of it, that accounts for the characters being dreſſ- 
ed. He has omitted the cradle, or rather what ſerved for it, the ſhield. 
of Theocritus; and the lamp; he has alſo borrowed the nurſe, or bromza, 
from Plautus. The child is too flight an one for Hercules, by no means 
ſtouter than his brother. But the principal view of the painter was, to 
make a happy compolition, which he has effected by placing a figure of 
Alcmena, almoſt more than human, in the middle; contraſted by a vene- 
rable king, kept down in his ſeat on one fide; a wrinkled nurfe, bent 
down with age on the other; and two young children. The holy family, 
a favourite ſubject among modern painters, uſually has the ſame number 
of figures, and of the ſame fort. A. 

In a deſcription of this picture by .Blondeau, Philaſ. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. 
p. 18. the old man is ſaid to be drawing a dagger; ; and the perſon holding 
the child is called an old woman. 

6. In Montfaucon, pl. exxiii. 1. is a ſtatue with one ſerpent only. See alſo 
a coin of the family Pedania. In the ſame plate, u. 2. is a gem, where 
Hercules is ſtrangling two ſerpents; but he 1 is walking freely, and ſeems 
four or five years old. A. 

9. However obſcure the head of Alcmena may be in the original paint- 
ing, it is clear enough in the engraving. 

14. Who would have thought to have met with ſo elaborate a diſcourſe 
on the Unities, and ſo ſevere a critique on trag1- comedy, in this place? A. 

18, I (ce nothing in this Epomrs different from ſome in Montfaucon for 
women, tom. v. Sce pl. iii, iv, xi. of this volume. A. 

Dimenſions of the picture four feet one inch, by four feet three inches. 


„ VIII. 


The drawing is bad; the muſcles of the body and arms of the centaur 
are not juſt; the contour of the arm is bad; his hind legs are ill choſen, 


and 
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and have a bad effect. The figure of Achilles is preferable; it is better 
put together, and the contour is flowing enough; it is doubtleſs from a 
beautiful ſtatue. Upon the whole, this figure is not ill painted: the 
middle tints are well diſpoſed, and have a good deal of truth, though 
there is ſomething of a greyneſs over them, Cochin, p. 33. pl. xvii. 

Chiron and Achilles, ſays M. Blondeau, and ſome other pieces, are ſo 
well executed, that Franceſco de la Vega, a painter, whom the king of 
Naples ſent for from Rome as one of the beſt hands, to take draughts of 
theſe paintings, told me, that if Raphael were now alive, he would be 
glad to ſtudy the drawings, and perhaps take leſſons from them. Nothing 
can be more juſt and correct: the muſcles are moſt exactly and ſoftly 
marked, every one in its own place, without any of that preternatural 
ſwelling; which is ſo much overdone in ſome of the belt Italian maſters, 
that all their men are made to appear like Hercules. It is ſurprizing how 
freſh all the colours are, conſidering that they have been under-ground 
above 1650 years. 

He obſerves, however, of this piece, that part of the horſe is a very 
difficult forced attitude, Philo/. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 15, 17. 

12. — De marmoreo citharam ſuſpende colofſo.” Juv. viii. 230. 


Size of the picture four feet two inches, by four feet. 
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The old man is no ſatyr, and he is not fitting upon a rock; which are 
two of the circumſtances mentioned by Pauſantas, in the ſhort account 
of his picture, 

The attention to what they are about, is well expreſſed in the figures 
both of this and the foregoing plate. A. 

Size of this picture, four feet one inch by three feet three inches; and 
of that which is engraved in Plate X. two feet one inch ſquare, 
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"Tis pity but we knew the ſubject of this picture; as the compoſition is 
more varied, and the paſſions better expreſſed, than ordinary. A. 

This plate was reverſed by a miſtake of our engraver. ; 

5. If the ſubject of this piece were the diſcovery of Oreſtes to his ſiſter, 
the priſoners, or victims, would not be ſeated, nor would Thoas, &c. be 
preſent. A. Be f : 

9. The ſtool on which the naked figure fits, is remarkably light and 
plain; whereas that in the next plate is juſt the contrary. A. 

13. The chorus was often conſidered as a fingle perſon : 

Vol. I. 2 « Actoris 
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* Actoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
« Defendat. a 


Dimenſions of the picture, five feet one inch by fix feet one inch. 


FL ATC XII. 


N. 1. Five feet eight inches, by one foot ſeven inches. 
N. 2. One foot eight inches by five feet three inches. 


— 


„ XIII. 


A man on horſe- back now-a-days might more eaſily be wounded in the 
thigh, by the end of the pommel coming off than the tip of the ſcab- 
bard. Moſt of the ancient ſwords, indeed, were ſhorter than thoſe of the 


moderne, and perhaps hung higher, and ſo might occaſion Cambyſes's 


accident. Now the button, or knob, at the end of the pommel has ſome 
reſemblance to a fungus before opening ; whilſt the guard at the lower 
end of the ſcabbard is totally different. A. 
8. Hair cannot be ſaid to be diſhevelled which is bound with a diadem 
or fillet. Why may not this be the tragic muſe ? 
« Oft to her heart ſad tragedy addreſt | 
« The dagger wont to pierce the tyrant's breaſt.” A. 
17. The præfericulum, or pitcher, which is generally held ſlanting, 
commonly appears with a ſmall ſquare caſket called Acerra. A. 
Dimenſions of the picture, four feet five inches, by two feet five inches. 


FL A + XIV. 


9. V. Urfin: App. ad Ciaccon. p. 365. A. 

10. This mode of drinking is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of the eaſt. Knox, 
part iii. chap. vi. tells us of the Ceyloneſe, that when they drink, they 
touch not the pot with their mouths, but hold it at a diſtance and pour it 
in: and this cuſtom he has thought it worth while to illuſtrate with a 

late, | 
: 16. The antients frequently performed ſome religious rites at their 
meals; and for this purpoſe the acerra may be brought in. See n. 17. on 


pl. xiii. and Potter's Gr. Ant. i. c. iv. p. 211. In Virgil, Aen. i. 740. 


only the libation is mentioned; but the ſimplicity of the materials might 
calily allow of 
« Farre pio et plena ſupplex veneratur-acerri.” Aen. v. 745. 
On ſuppoſition that this is a funeral banquet, (ſee Wright's Travels, 485.) 
ſuch as are frequent on ſarcophaguſes, we may take the long ſlender thing 
with a circle at the end, for a patera with an handle. See Horſeley, p. 191, 
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192, 7. B. All the materials for a bloodleſs ſacrifice, The former ſerved 
to make the libations, xii. 12.; the latter held the incenſe, See Caylus. A. 
19. I have no notion the wine paſſed through the ſnow. I ſhould gueſs, 
they contrived to ſurround the ſtrainer with ſnow. A. 
The dimenſions of this picture are, two feet five inches each way. 


35 XV. 


3. Faunus was of Italy, and unknown to the Greeks. See Caylus. A 
bas- relief on a vaſe in the Giuſtiniani Palace at Rome, exhabits a fawn 
getting a thorn out of an old ſatyr's cloven foot, with a knife, or pointed 
inſtrument. The ſatyr's ears hang down; the fawn's are very upright. 
Under the ſeat of the former, lie, on the ground, a maſk, or e/c:i/lum, 
much like herſelf, and a pipe compoſed of four reeds tied together. See 
Pl. to p. 332. of Wright's Travels, and pl. xxvi. u. 6. of this work. A 
fawn is nothing but a ſavage man, with a ſhort tail, or ſcut, as repreſented 
in this and the following plate. A. 

The dimenfions of this and the next picture are, one foot five inches, 
by one foot three inches. | 


FA ES XVII, &c. 


Beſides theſe ſtanding figures, or walking figures without any ground for 
their feet, there have been alſo found fitting figures without any thing to 
fit on. The Romans ſeem to have been fond of theſe celeſtial attitudes, 
implying lightneſs, and a facility of motion from place to place. Caylus, 
vol. v. p. 192. pl. Ixviii. B. 1. 

Tis hard to call theſe full- cloathed women /ibidmes. A. 

- Theſe beautiful figures are all of the ſame ſize as in the original 
pictures. 

5. There does not ſeem to be more ſtrength employed here than when 
a gentleman and lady give hands in a modern minuet. A. 


r XXI. 


4. Two ſorts, or rather ſizes of cymbals, juſt like theſe, are uſed to 
this day by the Parſes. See Duperron, Voyage to the Eaft Indies, pl. 
vol. iii. The deſcription of the crota/um being like a pear cut through 
the centre lengthways, anſwers very exactly to our caſtagnets. I he crota- 
lia were perhaps looſely pendent, which - ht allow them to clicket. A. 
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10. To me Jidore ſeems to mean, that the 04/r:g:/l; were loops, ſet or 
ſewed round the edge of the ſole, through which the latchets, or thongs, 
went, and were tightened at pleaſure above. See Baldwin, p. 100. fig. B. 
F. and P. Vaſſiuss authority in this caſe is nothing, without the teſtimony 
of ſome antient. The thongs, or latchets, were called hora, amenta, cor- 
rigia, teretes habenae, vincla. Why ſhould one part have ſo many 
names, and the other none? A. 


— i A T2 XXV. &c. 


The dimenſions of this, and the three following pictures, are, one 
foot ten inches, by four feet two inches. | 

2, The gilvus ſeems to correſpond beſt with our light dun, or cream- 
colour ; but not at all with aſh-colour, which may prubably be the ſame 
with 1/idore's dgſinus, or uſual colour of the als. 

4. See Muſeum Florentinum i. f. 87. and . 94. 7. Alſo z. 4. on 
pl. xxvi. 

5. * Quarum una (nubes). etiam centauros peperiſſe dicitur,” fays 
Cicero, de Nat, deor. 111. 20. | 

TSet2es, vii. 99. tells the ſtory of the impoſition upon Ixion, of Juno; 
and relates, that from Ixion and Aura ſprang Imbrus, and from him the 
centaurs. 

The centaurs were ſo called q. «ops: thus Homer, Thad iv. 

Z — 6 Kad e ope r. 

And Iiad v. | 
— Tp tcp xp πν,]0. 

Concerning the form of the centaurs, ſee Spanheim, Numiſin. Dif. v. 12. 

It is not true, that centaurs are univerſally repreſented as in this picture : 
for in N Etruſc. Ixv. the man is compleat, and the horſe part grows out 
of his backſide. On a coin of the Nicacans, Gordian (as is believed) rides 
on an horſe, whoſe leſt foot is like a man's; in his right, as in an hand, 
he holds a ſtick, round which a ſerpent twiſts, Leſt it ſhould be thought 
a fault of the engraver, there is an inſcription : 

| ION. BPOTOHOAA. NIK. A. 

The centaur, as it is repreſented, muſt be tuppoſed to have a double 
inſide; as it has that of the man, and of the brute, compleat. Perhaps 
the wit of man cannot invent a new creature with ſucceſs. Chimaera, 
ſphynx, ſatyr, fawn, &c. are all wretched. A. : 

6, Sce Bacchus and Ariadne drawn by centaurs, in Muſeum Florentinum 
3 0302. 


7. See Muſeum Florentinum i. f. 91. 7. 
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F XXVI. 


4. The antient ſculptors rarely expreſſed hair quite looſe ; not even on 
the head of liberty. See the conſular coins, and xx. u. 4, but no ſtatue 
is produced. A, 

7. Servius's diſtinction between albus and candidus has no foundation. 

10. I rather think, that, of the two infants in Zewxis's picture, one was 
perfectly human, the other all brute: that is, the dam was reſolved into 
her two conſtituent parts, and each completed. One objeQion, however, 
I am aware of, is, that the look of a young colt is not uſually terrible. A. 

I ſhould: think this picture more agreeable, if the ſcarf had covered the 
junction of the two creatures: ſome break is wanted, to reconcile the eye 
to the vaſt maſs of fleſh occaſioned by the addition of an horle's cheſt to 
the bottom of the human trunk; nature acts otherwile in both inſtances 


taken ſeparately, A, 


N XXVII. 


The circular plate at the bottom of the back of this lyre is remarkable: 
a; it ſerved for a belly or ſounding-board. Some traces of it, or at 
eaſt a bar, or bridge, appears in plates viii. and xxviii. in which laſt it may 
be the ſhell of the Gude. See x. n. 9. The female figure is carried in 
ſuch a manner as to be in danger of dropping, or of being kicked by the 
horſe in galloping ; which has alſo occaſioned his left leg to be unnaturally 
bent. See allo xxviii. Here, as before, the ſcarf is thrown over the ſide 
of the horſe, which is no diſagreeable part, and the cheſt is left bare; as 
if they prided themſelves in expoling to view that part, which could not 
be made pleaſing. A. 

4. The centaur in Hyginus and Germanicus's tranſlation of Aratus, has 
a hare hanging at the end of his ſpear, and cloven feet, like thoſe of 
an OX. | 

5. La Cerda, on the contrary, thinks, that ſpadix is the bright-bay, . 
and glaucus the dark-bay. But in truth, glaucus has nothing to do with 
bay, or the red colour of the young ſhoots of willows and ſome other 
trees: it ſeems to be a blueiſh grey, ſuch. as is the colour of ſome eyes, 
and the under fide of the leaves of willows, &c. VJidore, Orig. xii. 1. 
fays, © Glaucus, eſt veluti pictos oculos habens, et quodam ſplendore per- 
« fuſos : nam glaucum veteres dicebant album.“ 

6. The invention of the lyre is aſcribed to Mercury : 

| « Te canam magni Jovis et deorum 

« Nuncium, curvacque lyrae parentem,” Hor. Od. i. 10. 
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Though he reſigned it afterwards into the hands of Apollo, in exchange 
for the caduceus. See Phileſtrat. Imag. B. i. Homer, Hymn. in Mercur. 
Ovid, Metam. ii. 11. Hygin. Poet. Aftron. ii. Lyra (according to whom 
it was given by Mercury to Orpheus) and the Scholzaft upon the tranſla- 
tion of Aratus by Germanicus, Art, LYRA. 


„ XXVIII. 


Ihe centaur could not touch the lyre, as a performer, without uſing 
the other hand (which is otherwiſe prettily employed) to hold it: the 
motion (for ſhe is galloping) muſt throw it down, A. | 

2, In plates ii. and viii. the junction of the two beings is ſufficiently 
plain : indeed the appearance is that of a man's body ſtuck into the ca- 
vity of an horſe's, from whence the head and neck have been cut off. In 
pl. ii. it is like a welt, or rope, round the place of junction. See Buonar- 
. . | 

6. See the lunata monilia very plain on the horſes necks that draw Ti- 
tus's car on his triumphal arch. See one on a contorniate coin in Haver- 
camp, and in Battelys Antiq. Rutup. now carefully preſerved, with the 
reſt of the collection, in Trinity College Library, Cambridge. Tis 
bronze, and the pcints are not ſharp, which might hurt the horſe, if the 
thing got bent; but rather knobbed. A. | 


FL „ nei. 


3. The original curule ſtool might be well called only & ο e., being no 
more than a folding ſtool, carried after the magiſtrates by their attendants, 
to ſhow that they were ready to fit down and do juſtice any where on the 
ſpot. A. 


” JL AF XXX. 


The cleft ſtick in the boy's hand ſeems only like Harlequin's ſword, 
m of two flat thin boards, in order to produce a ſound upon being 
aken. A. 
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If the flute, in N. i. is of the proper ſize for the child to play on, then 
nothing was to be done with the pegs in playing, they being out of his 
reach: they might ſerve for tuning the inſtrument. I think there are 
ſeven of them on the right hand flute; three being puſhed in alternately : 
and five on the left hand flute; and only one, that is the laſt but one, 
puſhed in. A. 
3. See Scaliger, de Com. et Trag. cap. xvi. Gronovi Theſ. Graec. viii. 
p. 1531. Alſo Muſeum Florentinum i. p. 100, &c. Fabri Agoniſticon, I. i. 
cap. iv. Gronodii Theſ. Græc. viii. p. 1802, &c. 
With regard to the noble youth among the Greeks learning to play 
upon the flute, the words of Ariſtotle are: o r Twv Neοοεοεw ' But 
this ſeems principally to have been after the Perſian war: for he expreſsly | | 
tells us, that before that time, young men and gentlemen were forbid to | 
play on the flute, and condemns the teaching upon that inſtrument and the | 
harp, as a part of education, 
For the opinion of the Romans concerning ſinging, playing, and danc- 
ing, ſee Meurſii de Tibiis Collettanea, Gronovi Theſ. Graec. viii. 
4. For the cuſtom of blowing two flutes at once, fee Muſeum Floren!t- 
num, vol. i. f. 91. 3. f. 93. 6, 8, 9. f. 78. 1. . 94. 1. Alfo 
an engraving from a marble in Tomaſinus de Donariis Veterum. Graevii 
Theſ. xii. p. 849. Panvinius de Lud. Circenſi in Graev. Theſ. ix. p. 370. 
And Aldus Manutius de Tibus Veterum, Graev. Thef. vi. Pp. 1210. And 
Caylus, vol. iii. pl. liii. 3. and iv. pl. Ixvii. 1. | 
5. The double flute in the bas- relief, publiſhed by Turnbull, London, | | 
1740, 4to. is quite plain, without any pegs, and ſeems to go ſeparate into 
the mouth. A. | | 
9. Helen is celebrated by Theocritus, Idyll. xviii. 35. for her {kill upon 
the harp : 
* Ou wav & x ig ETIGA| au wor H 
10. Muſic and dancing has been generally eſteemed, not o ily by civi- 
lized nations, but by ſavage ones too. A. ; | 
They made a great part of the employment of the happy in Elyſium, 
according to Virgil, Aen. vi. 
« Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas.” v. 644. | 
«© ——— laetumque choro pacana canentes.” v. 657. | 
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3. See the triangular harp, with the point upwards, in Muf. E!ryfc. 
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Of the ſambuca, ſee Hieron. Epiſt. xxviii. tom. ix. 

7. The boys among the Greeks were educated in ſuch a manner, as{to 
render them not only robuſt, but ſupple : if only the former had been 
conſulted, they would have turned out mere ploughmen. Their palaeſtra 
was either rough and violent, as boxing, wreſtling, &c. or ſoft and ele- 
gant, as dancing, &c. Mercury particularly patronized the latter : 

— —— ** decorae 


« More palaeſtrae. A. 


ST A T0 XXXIII. 


3. See Graevii Theſe i ix. P. 62 and 96, where Cupids are repreſented 
any ſeveral different forts of beaſts in ſuch chariots as this. 
Vaſſius, in Etymolog. only ſays, from Ciceros Oration for Roſcius Ame- 
f and Philip. II. that the Romans uſed the cum for expedition. 
5. Sce Nero, on a gem, driving a chariot with 24 horſes; as he pro- 
bably did, however ſtrange it may ſeem to us. A. 


1 XXXIV. 


3. See a great variety of maſks figured, in Muſeum Florentinum, vol. i. 
t. 45, &c. and Turnbull on Maſbs, London, 1740, 4to. 

4. « Rufi perſona Batavi.” See Turnbull, p. 108. They could 
repreſent perſons off any nation and complexion, by only wearing the 
proper maſk. A. 

The two boys in the lower picture are both of them employed in ſaw- 
ing off a bit of a board, which one of them holds faſt on the work- 
bench, by preſſing hard on it with his left hand. The plank, or board, 


which is here repreſented, is ſtill in uſe; and of the ſame ſhape preciſely : 
it is called the holdfaſt, A. 


7. At Athens, a man was obliged, by Solon's laws, to maintain his fa- 


ther when paſt labour; unleſs he could alledge, that he had not been 


taught when young to maintain himſelf by ſome art or trade. The poor 


were allo obliged to learn huſbandry, manufactures, and trades. See Pot- 
ter, Antiq. i. p. 152. A. 

In this tedious diſcourſe upon the ſubje& of education, 'tis a wonder 
they did not tell us, that the Jews and Turks bred their children up to 
ſome profitable manual art, and that the ſavages of America do not. This 
ſaying every thing upon every ſubject is infinitely fatiguing. A. 

The Janiſfaries at Conſtantinople have leſs inclination for war ance they 
have been permitted to exerciſe trades, A. 


9. The 
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9. The ſaw in this picture is like the frame- ſaw, wanting only the bit 
of ſtick (called a tongue) which ſtraitens the twiſted cord at top, and 
ſtrains the blade of the ſaw tight: there is another, whoſe blade, like 
this, is in the middle, equidiſtant from the longer ſides of its frame, but 
its edge lies in a direction contrary to the plane of the frame, fo adn 
be that in the picture. A. 


„ PO Os wo -- XXXV. 


If the liquor which runs through the trough be red, it may be wine; 
but from the violence uſed in preſſing, and the appearance of the fruit, 
I ſhould have gueſſed it to be an oil- preſs. 

*« teritur Sicyonia bacca trapetis. 
Heat aſſiſted the operation. See Yarre. 

« Aut dulcis muſti Vulcano decoquit humorem. 

Et foliis undam tepidi deſpumat aheni. Georg. i. 295. A. 

3. Had Romulus not permitted the exerciſe of agriculture, his ſubjects 
muſt have been all ſtarved. They had not room to live by hunting, and 
had no ſhips to import proviſions. But the truth is, he not only allowed, 
but encouraged agriculture, The country tribes were more honourable 
than the city ones. A. \ 

17. Plaſter is till uſed to make wines keep. See Miller, Dif. A. 

23. All the ſhoes in the ſhop ſeem to me alike, or of one fort, which 
I wonder at. A. 5 

Of the cothurnus, fee Virgil, Ecl. vii. 32. The tragic differed from 
the hunting buſkin only in having a higher heel and ſole. Juvenal vi. 504. 

25. Virgil, Ecl. vii. 32. mentions the co/or puniceus, and Aen. i. 341. 
the purpurcus, | 


5 


Virg. Georg. ii. 519. 
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Three of the legs of the frame ſeem to reach to the ground; one of 
the two in front certainly does : the other ends at the table, on which it 
reſts: the table has its own four legs beſides. A. | | 

7. Alexander greatly offended the mother of Darius by offering to fur- 
niſh her with weaving materials; thinking it would prove an agreeab]z: 
amuſement to her and her companions in their captivity: but he inſtantly 
reconciled himſelf to her again, by aſſuring her that no affront was meant; 
for that the veſt he had on was the work of his own mother's hands. A. 
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. XXXVII. 


Thoſe who ſay, that the antients always painted dolphins crooked, may 


be convinced of the contrary from this repreſentation. See Pennant. A. 


9. If there were three horſes (which was very common) they went 


abreaſt : the middle horſe was in the ſhafts, jvga/is; the two outer ones 


drew by traces; as if we were to add another on the off-fide of the ſhaft- 


- horſe of our poſt-chaiſes, as the French often do their bidet. If there 


were four horſes, then I reckon the two middle ones went in the ſhafts, 
which need be only a fimple bar, or pole, betwixt them; and the ſame 
between them and each outſide horſe, that drew by a trace on his outer 
fide. , The Greeks called the horſe in the traces, or ropes, cant. Homer 
Wapyp©-. ; 

It is not properly a yoke by which the car is drawn ; but it is the bar 
which keeps the two-wheeled car from tipping, over, as in modern curri- 
cles. One rarely fees in medals, &c. how the carriage is drawn: ſome- 
times only reins in the cattle's mouths appear. A. 

10. This fancy of the painter is a plain imitation of a chariot-race in 
the circus, in which one driver is generally repreſented over- turned. Sec 
Sophocl. Electra, and x. 6. on the following plate. Somewhat like large 
handles are plainly viſible, particularly on the neareſt chariot: perhaps 
they were deſigned to raiſe the ſides up to the knees of the driver as he 
ſtands, without increaſing the weight. A. 


| ET 4A TH XxxAL 
6. I hardly allow any bench ; he might ſtand upright in the back part : 


as it is, he reclines againſt the ſloping, or circular fore-part. A. 

7. There are no ſigns of feathers on the backs of theſe Friffons. 1 ſee 
no mane to the gritton on the right ; but ſomewhat that might paſs for a 
yoke, if the other had the ſame : though 'tis not uncommon on medals, 
to ſee reins, &c. on the near horſe, which are omitted on the diſtant one; 
perhaps to avoid uniformity or confufion. A. 

See a car drawn by griffons in Caylus i. Ixv. 3. 

13. In general, the altars did not riſe higher than the knees of the 
ſtanders- by. Sec Caylus. A. | 

Noah's altar is the firſt we read of: but, ſince Cain and Abel offered 


| facrifices, we may fairly preſume they alſo had their altars. 


14. The remark which is made at the beginning of this note, is true 
of all their obſervations. Many of the prevailing notions concerning ſer- 
pents have probably ariſen from an univerſal tradition of the ſhare the ſer- 
pent had in the fall of mankind. This animal was given as an attribute 
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to the god of Phyſic; either becauſe it is uſed as a reſtorative, or becauſe 
it caſts its ſkin, and ſeems to renew its health and age. A. 

15. Agathodaemon is common on medals: he has an human face; fo 
the ſerpent here repreſented is not him. See what is called the temple of 
the ſerpent Cnuphis, in Norden, p. 101, 8*. Saint Schech Haridi is ſtill 
worſhiped under that form, p. 42. A. 

There is a Draco volans, or flying lizard, found in the Eaſt Indies and 
Africa, but by no means anſwering to the horrid ideas which the fables 
of dragons have raiſed among the ignorant. This is a harmleſs animal, 
feeding only on inſects, and living upon trees; all other dragons are fabu- 
lous or factitious: non naturae (lays Linnaeus) led artis opus eximium.” 
Had nature given ſome of the ſerpent tribe thoſe wings which fable has 


lent them, the ſtories which have been raiſed of dragons might have been 
realized. 


r XXXIX. 


10. See ſeveral lamp- ſtands figured in Caylus, vol. iii. pl. xxxvii. and | 
vol. v. pl. xciv. &c. 

12. I believe the Vitruvian ſcroll was not known to be upon any actual 
building till Mr. Stuart repreſented it in his beautiful plates of Demoſibe- | 
nes's Lanthorn, If an ornament executed in the beſt period of Grecian | 
architecture, and approved by Vitruvius, could be fo totally loſt; no | 
wonder this ornament, which he condemned, could not be found by Phi- 
lander. The Vitruvian ſcroll may be collected from ſome medals, but | 
appears plainly on many pieces of Tuſcan pottery. A. | 

Here are not only the Harpaginetuli, but alſo the curled leaves which 
Vitravius mentions in the ſame paſſage. A. | 

No great knowledge of perſpective is neceſſary, to ſee from this and | / 
the following plates, how ignorant the ancient painters were of that art. | 


PA 7-2 . 
The little wheel, or ſhield, as it is here called, is the flat baſket that 


was ſcen ſide-ways, or edge-ways, in the laſt plate, and p/. xliii, xliv. A. 
3. See pl. xliii, xliv, xIviti, xlix. A. 
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7. Becauſe the Greeks had doors opening outwards, they made a noiſe 
within to give warning to paſſengers in the ſtreet before they opened the 


doors. See Terence's Comedies. A. 


. A 4 XLIV. 


See the triton upon the temple of the Winds at Athens, in Stuart, A. 
« Coeruleum tritona vocat.” Ovid, Metam. i. 


pP A 7 EB SLY. 


There is a fourth ſhip, which is not mentioned in the account. A. 

5. Medals are uniformly againſt the opinion of more rows of oars than 
one; and 'tis not eaſy to ſay, why they ſhould never repreſent a ſingle ſhip 
of the more extraordinary ſtructure. The ſame is true too of bas-reliefs, 
except only Trajan's column; but 'tis perhaps faulty in this particular, as 
in ſeveral others in which a bad perſpeRive prevails; as in the end of a 
bridge, which is ſo turned, that the army appear plainly to go through 
the river, on the outſide of the bridge. In ſhort, Count Caylus ſays, that 
Pere Languedoc has intirely confuted this opinion. A. | 
- 7. Who would argue from a ſhip conſumed by fire, and actually ſunk 
out of ſight, all but a ſmall part, rather than from three ſwimming at 
large? Indeed I ſee no ſuch thing as they alledge in the ſunk ſhip; the 
refraction of the water may diſtort the oars. A. 

13. The ſtandard 1s the legionary one, A. 


L F XLVI. 


2. 'There is the appearance of a modern top of a chimney above the 


roof. A. 
3. How could they mount to the top to manage the light? Nor did I 


ever {ce any thing leis like an altar, A. 
We are informed by this plate, among others, that the ancients had no 
more regard to the diſpoſition of light and ſhade, than they had to per- 


pective. L. | 
PLATE 
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3. The 7orques, ring, or collar, that appears round the parrot's neck 
in the print, does not belong to the bird, but to the harneſs. A. 

Vaſſiuss words are only theſe: Non dubito quin vox fit ab Indis, unde 
* avis ipſa:“ the word Pittacus is undoubtedly of Indian original, fer the 


ird comes from that country. 


Ptolemy Philadelpbus was a great collector of natural curioſities. See 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian. A. | 

Though parrots are now fo common in Europe, a poet might ſtill uſe 
Ovid's topic of 

t extremo munus ab orbe datum.” A. | 

Pliny does not ſay, that parrots were never ſcen by any Europeans be— 
fore theſe travellers diſcovered them at Gagaudes ; but that they were jir/# 
ſeen from that iſland ; which might be long before the date of this ex- 
pedition, 

The Romans were fond of groteſque ſubjects: the whims of the Greeks 
were of a graver caſt, Plate xc. u. 3. repreſents a lion on a car drawn 
by two cocks; this is on an amethyſt. The other is on a red jaſper, and 
repreſents a dolphin drawn by two caterpillars. Theſe ſcem to be the 
mere caprice of the artiſt, and to have nothing of that allegory, which 
it is much more eaſy to fancy than to give ſatisfaction to perions of ſenſe 
concerning it. Caylus, vol. ii. p. 316. 

There has been another picture of this groteſque kind found in Hercu— 
laneum: it repreſents a chariot drawn by a grifton, with a butterfly driv- 
ing. See Catalogue, n. 71. 

In Caylus, vol. v. pl. liv. 5. there id a ſerpent riding on an horſe: the 
ſerpent holds the reins in his mouth, and the horſe is galloping. 


t XLVIII. 


4. Anaſcus does not ſay, that the Athenians put up the ſhield in me- 
mory of their having overcome the Lacedaemonians ; but only (though 
that perhaps was wrong) that it was offered by the Athenians, &c. upon 
taking the town of Tanagra, which had aſſiſted the Lacedaemenians 
whereas the Greek ſays juſt the contrary, that it was a preſent from Fa- 
nagra, a city in alliance with Sparta, and was the tythe of the ſpoils ob- 
tained in a victory from the Athenians, &c. But the language was what 
one might expect from Sparta and its neighbouring allies. A. 


A drunkard might call his cup his ſhield (as Fa/fof calls his dram- | 


bottle a piſtol); but, how a warrior could call his ſhield a cup, is not to 


apparent, A, 
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12. The crocodile was ſacred in ſame provinces of Egypt only: in 
others juſt the contrary. A. 


PL AT -E XLIX. 


Tie circular dome (in the lower compartment) incloſed with a ſquare 
embattled parapet, is exceedingly like ſome of the Mamalukes tombs in 
pl. cxxxi. of Norden: it is probably no water-houſe ; at leaſt, if we may 
truſt the perſpective, the bucket can never get into it: the well ſhould 
ſeem to be nearer to the ſpectator than any part of the picture, and conſe- 
quently does not appear. The ſquare tower, diminiſhing upwards, with- 
out windows, and only a ſingle entrance, is exactly like many in Norden; 
where they generally appear on each ſide of a great gateway; but are ſome- 
times ſingle. A. 

. See Norden, pl. liii. middle figure; but the frame in the as is 
larger, and takes up more wood than uſe requires. In Norden the men 
always pull at the rope itſelf, directly over the bucket; and not at the 
end of the lever, or handle of the ſwipe, as here: and their ney is 
right and convenient. A. 


. L. 


The altar in the ſecond picture has not an Egyptian air. We ſhould 
call it a ſtand: 'tis like our candleſticks. A. 

The unknown thing in the left hand of Ifis, in the third 7 is 
certainly the Tau. See Caylus. A. 
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A. 


ABAN Ts, 5. 18. . 6. 

Achilles and Chiron, pl. viii. 

his beauty, p. 35. u. 10. 

— education, p. 11. #. 5. P. 35. u. 9. 

repreſented barefoot, p. 35. u. 10. 

ſkilled in muſic and poetry, p. 35. u. g. 

why ſo called, p. 34. u. . | 

Acrochitiſmon, what, p. 78. n. 5. 

Admetus, p. 49. u. 6. 

Aepeus, king of Athens, p. 17. u. $+ 

Aeſculapius, the air, p. 166. 

worſhiped under the form of a 
ſerpent, p. 164. 

Aglaia, p. 3 and 4. u. 16, 

Agriculture, p. 145. 1. 3. 

Alemena, p. 30. p. 29. u. 3. p. 30. n. 8, 9, 


14 

Aleus, p. 23. u. 5. 

Alexander of Athens, p. 2. u. 9, 10. 

Alioſſi, what, p. 5. n. 20. 

Altar, Cecrops the firſt of the Greeks who 
made one, p. 163. n. 13. 

firſt erected by Noab, ibid. 

round, with a ſerpent, pl. xxxviil. u. 2. 

Altare, whether different from Ara, p. 163. 
u. 13. 

Altars — the infernal deities, called Foci, ibid. 

—— in allegory, ſymbols of a divinity, &c. 
p. 11. u. 5. and p. 13. 

—— their forms and height, p. 163. . 13. 

—— why erected on hills, ibid. 

Ambubajae, what, p. 134. u. 10. 

Amiculum, p. 93. n. 8. 

Amphitryon, p. 30. p. 29. u. 3. P. 30. u. 8. 
Pp. 31. N. 14 

Ampron, what, p. 138. u. 6. 

Amy tis, what, p. 04. u. 10. 

Anclabris, the facred table, p. 57. n. 11. 

Androgeus, ſon of Minos, p. 17. u. 5. f+ 20. 
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Angerona, the goddeſs, p. 168, n. 23. 

Animals, pl. xliii. 

Anubis, p. 198. u. 14. 

Aphrodiſion, p. 77. u. 4. 

Apodidraſcinda, a kind of play, p. 139. n. 8. 

Apollodorus, p. 3. n. 14. 

Apples, ſacred to Venus and Cupid, p. 162. 
”. 1% 


expreſſive of ſenſual pleaſure, p. 163. 


N. 11. 

Arachne, p. 153. * 7. 

Architecture, plates of, pl. xxxix, xl, xli, xlii, 
xliii, xliv. x!vi. 

Areopagites, p. 50. u. 6. 

Argives, ſirſt uted the clypeus, p. 122. u. 16. 


Ariadne, daughter of Minos, p. 17. u. 5. 


p. 18 n. 9. . 19. u. 13. 

Arion, a horſe, fon of Ceres by Neptune, 
P. 12. J. 7. 

Ariſtaeus, the firſt who ſnared wild beaſts, 
p. 156. u. 5. 

Arne, Neptune's nurſe, p. 12. u. 6. 

Artiſts, maintained at the public charge in 
Athens, p. 142. u. 7. 

Arts, manual, p. 142. 7. 7. 

— mechanic, 614. 

not two to be followed at Athens, did. 

ſervile, ibid. 

Alpendius, a famous harper, p. 25. *. 11. 

Als, a ſymbol of the Nile, p. 198. . 17. 

Aſterion, p. 20. u. 14. 

Aſttagalizontes, 5. 6. n. 20. 

Athenians, their uibute to Crete, p. 19. 
1. 11. 

Atrium, how fituated, p. 179. u. 4. 

Averrunci Dei, p. 30 ». 11. 

Auge, daughter of Aleus, P. 23. 2. 5. Pp. 25 


*. 9. 


B. 


Bacchanals, their original, p. 69. ». 4. 
Baccbants, 
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Bacchants, . viii, XX, xxv, xxvi. p. 69. u. 
4. P. 71. 2 9. P. 86. n. 2, 3, 4. P. 87. n. 
7. p. 92. u. O. p. 10). n. 9. Pp. 109. u. 3. 
P. 110. J. 4 

Bacchus, p. 69. n. 4. P. 106. n. 6. 

— the fi: {t cultivator of figs, p. 97. u. 8. 

Biclinium, what, p. 05. u. 13. 

Biga, what, p. 138. 2.5. 

Birds, pl. xlvi. 

Biremes, p. 187. u. 5. 

Birota, p. 138. 1. 4. 

Board, painting on, p. 16. . 4. 

Boys, at play, p/. xxxil, xxxili, xxxiv. 

dancing, pl. xxx, xxxi, xxxii. 

driving cars on the water, fl. xxxvii. 
*. 2. 

— fiſhing, “. xxxvi. u. 2. 

—— hunting, pl. xxxvii. 2. 1. 

—— playing on flutes, pl. xxxi. 

—— winged, pl. xxx, &c. 

working, pl. XxXiv. u. 2. pl. xxxv. pl. 
*xxvi. 7 1. 

Bracelets, p. 81. n. 4. P. 93. 2. 7. 

Buſkins, p. 15. u. 10. 


— 


C. 


Calantica, Pp. 101. n. 4. 

Calceus, p. 97. n. 11. p. 150. z. 23. 

Caliendrum, p. 101. u. 4 

Calthula, p. 96. u. 4. 

Calyptra, p. 101. u. 4. 

Candelabra, columns fo called, p. 172. 7. 10. 

Cantharus, what, p. 143. u. 10. 

Capitium, p. 96. u. 4. 

Carians, firſt uſed the creſt to the helmet, p. 
122. . 15. 

Caroenum, a kind of ſweet wine, p. 149. 
. 17. 

eee BY worſhiped Sylvanus, p. 142. u. 6. 

a conſiderable company at Rome, 

&c. p. 143. u. 7. F 

Carriages, ancient, p. 138. u. 4, 5. p. 157. 


*. 


drawn by doiphins, pl. xxxvii. x. 2. 
p. 157, u. 8, 9. 

Centaur, celeſtial, P. 114. u. 4. 

Centaurs, p. 7. p. 9. u. 10. Pl. xxv. p. 107. 
a. 7, 8, 9. Pl. xxvi. p. 110. . 5. pl. xxvii. 
p. 113. 7. 2, 3. Pl. xxvili. 

Centaurs, female, pl. xxvi. p. 109. 7. 2. p. 
110. u. 6. p. 112. u. 10. 

their origin, p. 109. u. 5. 


— 


Cephalodeſmium, p. 101. . 4. 

Ceres, her clandeſtine parturition, p. 12. 7. 7. 
P. 25. 1.7. 

Ceinoptori, who, p. 99. u. 5. 

Cetii, the lame wich the Italians and Romans, 
14. 


I XI.. 


Os; Circenfian, p. 138. n. 3. Pp. 159. 

u. 6. 

Cheniſcus, what, p. 191. u. 8. 

Cheirapſia, what, p. 78. u. 5. 

Chiron and Achilles, pl. viii. 

his birth and learning, f. 33. v. 4. 

maſter of Achilles, P. 11. u. 5. p. 35. 

n. 9. p. 115. 7. 6. 

the celeſtial centaur, f. 114. 7. 4. 

the firſt hunter, p. 34. u. 6. 

Ciborium, what, p. 172. u. 9. 

Circenſian games, f. 98. n. 4. p. 138. n. 3. 
P. 139. 7 7. | 

Citium, what, p. 138. 1. 4. 

Cliſmus, . 119 . 3. 

Cloſter, fon of Arachne, invented the ſpin- 
dle, p. 153. u. 7. 

Clypeus, firtt uſed by the Argives, p. 122. 
* 15. 

— — its form, bid. 

Cneph, the Egyptian name for a ſerpent, p. 
104. Pp. 168. n. 20. 

Cockalls, game at, pl. i. p. 5. u. 19. 

Collars of gold or filver, worn by children, 
P. 32. *. 23. 

Cothurnum, oifferent ſorts, p. 15. 7. 10. 

worn by hunters, p. 150, n. 23. 

tragedians, f. 15. 7. 10. 

Courteſans, anciently diſtinguiſhed by colour- 
ed cloaths, p. 88. . 10. 

Credemnum, p. 101. n. 4. 

Crembali, P. 117. 2. 4. 

Crepida, p. 100. n. 7. 

Creſt of the helmet, firit uſed by the Carians, 
p. 122. #. 15. 

Crocodiles, how hunted, p. 201. ». 10. 

not peculiar to the Nile, p. 202. 


u. 4. 

2 ſymbols of the Nile, ibid. 
Crocota, what, p. 78. u. 6. P. 96. n. 4. 
Croſs, Hermetic, p. 204. u. 18. 

Crotala, p. 91. u. 4. P. 127. u. 5. p. 132. 
u. 8 


Crumata, p. 136. u. 6. 

Cupid and the ſun, the ſame, p. 162. u. 11. 

—— playing on a lyre, and in a car drawn 
by griffons, pl. xxxviii. p. 158. n. 3. 

— put for the power exciting things to re- 
gularity, p. 162. u. 11. 

ſprung from chaos, ibid. 

——— why ſaid to be the ſon of Venus, p. 
ö 

Cupids, ſons of Mars and Venus, p. 123. 
u. 18. 


two, p. 161. u. 10. 

three, according to others, ibid. 

Cuſhions, ttuffed with roſes, p. 122. 7. 13. 

their ule among the ancients, p. 121. 
Cyclopes, 


n. 8. 
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Cyclopes, p. 41. u. 3. 
Cymbals, p. 71. u. 10, It, 12. p. 86. u. 5. 
P. 91. *. 4. P. 92. u. 5, 6. p. 117. „ 4. 


D. 


Daedalus, contriver of the labytinth, p. 20. 
n. 14. 
Dance, 2 neceſſary part of education among 
the Spartans, p. 126. 
called cernophorum, p. n. 5. 
— diſhonourable among the ; of p. 
126. Pp. 127. u. 5. 
—— of the Graces, p. 83. n. 2. 
Pyrrhic, p. 126. 
Dancers, pl. xvii to xxiv. 
Dancing, p. 125. u. 4. 
at banquets, p. 80. =. 3. p. 81. n. 
IO. p. 84. . 3. p. 125. n. 4. 
— eſteemed among the Greeks, p. 125. 
n. 4. 
Decks to ſhips, when, and by whom, invent- 
ed, p. 188. u. 9. 
Defrutum, a kind of ſweet wine, p. 149. 
n. 17. 
Diana, her ſtatue, p. 54. u. 20. p. 57, n. . 
— ſtags ſacred to her, p. 156. u. 5. 
hunted only timid animals, ibid. 
Dido, pl. xiii. 
Dielciſtinda, what, p. 136. u. 8. 
Diphrus, p. 119. u. 3. 
Diptycha, what, p. 44. u. 10. 
Divination, its origin, p. 165. u. 17. 
Dolphins carry Cupid, p. 157. u. 8. 
ſacred to Venus, ibid. 
their fondneſs for mankind, 14:4. 
Doors, folding; appropriated to temples, p. 
180. . 7. 
Doſinus, what colour, p. 105. u. 2. 
Doves, ſacred to Venus, p. 120. u. 7. 
Dragons, how they differ irom ſerpents, p. 
163. u. 15. 
—ſacred to Æſculapius, P. 164. 
their ſize and colours, ibid. 
venomous only in Africa, ibid. 
Dryads, p. 197. u. 5, 6. 
Duck, the ſymbol of winter, P. 203. u. 6. 


E. 


Eagle, given to heroes, p. 27. u. 13. 

Egyptian antiquities, pl. xlvni, xlix, J. 

Egyptians, applied to mechanic arts, p. 142. 
mn. 7. 


the prieſts and ſoldiery moſt efteem- 


ed among them, p. 143. *. 7 
Elciſtinda, what, p. 136. u. 8. 
Electra, ſiſter of Iphigenia, P. 352 7 12. 
Vol. I. 


Embades, what, p. 15. . 10. 
Epomis, p. 32. „. 18. 
Eſomis, p. 100. n. 6. 
Eteocles, p. 49. n. 6. 
Euriſtheus, p. 30. u. 8. 
Eurytus the centaur, p. 8. 


F. 


Family meal, pl. xiv. 


Faun, with a bacchant, pl. xv. 


an hermaphrodite, pl. xvi, 

Fauns, their figure, p. 68. u. 3. p. 73. u. 3. 

Faunus, p. 25. p. 26. „. 12. p. 68. n. z. 

addicted to hunting, p. 156. n. 5. 
p. 15g. *. 3. 

———— king of the Aborigines, p. 26. n. 12. 

the ſame with Pan, p. 68. u. 3. 

Feaſts of love, p. 161. u. 10. 

Fecaſii, what, p. 1 50. n. 23. 

Ferula, abounds in Egypt, p. 263. u. 11. 

carried by Bacchus and Oſiris, ibid. 

Fillets, ornaments of victims, p. 56. ». 7. 

worn by kings and queens, p. 60. u. 8. 

Fiſh, pl. xlv. 

not eaten by the heroes, p. 153. u. 8. 

Fiſhing, forbidden by Plato, 161d. 

implements, p. 153. u. 9. 

—— methods of it among the ancients, 
p. 153. n. 10. 

Filtula, the moſt ancient muſical inſtrument, 
P. 159. n. 5 

Flora, p. 26. u. 12. 

Flute, p. 159. n. 5. 

baniſhed by Plato, ibid. 

—— its ancient ſtructure, p. 39. u. 5. 

much eſteemed, p. 130. ». 3. 

ſingle and double, p. 131. ». 4- 

who invented it, p. 38. u. 5. 

Foci, the altars of the infern.l dei.ics, p. 163, 
*. 1% 

Fortune, p. 25. n. 7. 

Forum, what, p. 147. u. 11. 

Fruit, pl. xlvi. 

Fruits aſſigned to love, p. 160 ». 8. 

Fungus ot a ſword, what, p. 59. u. 5. 

Furies, p. 49. u. 0. 


G. 


Galaeae, what, p. 188. ». 7. | 

Galatea, p. 42 and u. 5. p. 45- u. 12, 13. 

Gallies, pl. xlv. p. 186. u. 3. 

Games, Circenſian, p. 98. u. 4. P. 138. u. 3. 

P. 139. u. 7. ; 

Garlands, worn in dancing, p. 128. . 6. 

Genii, pl. xxx to xxxvi. 

— called Daemoacs and Prag titcs, f. 165. 
H h Gcuii 


P 
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Genii, their charaQeriſtics, . 44. *. ). 
the'r nature and office, f. 141. % 6 

p. 165. 1 17. þ. 166, | 

what, p. 166. 

Genus of a place, what, p. 16g. A. 17. and 
166. 

Germans, ancient, tied up their hair, p. 110. 
n. 4. | 

Gilvus, what colour, p. 105. n. 2. 

Gooſe, a favourite victim, p. 203. 1. 6 

frequent in Egyptian antiquitics, ibid. 

Gorg "ns, p. 140. u. 4+ 

Graces, not originally repreſented naked, þ» 
83. n. 2. 

rating, a name of Mars, p. 122. u. 17. 

Graſs, one of the attributes of Mars, ibi 

Graishopper, driving a parrot, pl. xlvii. 

Grecians boiled their wines, p. 148. u. 17. 

went barefoot, p. 18. n. 6. p. 32. 


n. 21. 


— — — 


bareheaded, p. 18. u. 6. 

M Wore a tuft of hair on the upper part 
of their heads, ibid. 

wore rings on the left hand, p. 18. 
and n. 10. 

Grifton, what kind of animal, p. 159. u. 7. 

Griffons drawing Cupid, pl. xxxviii. n. 1. 

— ſacred to Cupid, p. 160. u. 7. p. 462. 
n. 11. 

—— ſacred to the ſun, p. 159. . 7. p. 
162. . 11. 

Groteſque paintings, p. 169. n. 4. p. 171. 
n. 8. 

G:yilus, a graſshopper, p. 194. u. 5- 

a man's name, ibid. 


H. 


Halteres, p 129. u. 9. 

Hamadryads, p. 197. u. 5. 

Harp, the manner ot playing on it, p. 35. 
n. 11. P. 158 u. 4. 

the numt e of its ſtrings, p. 36. u. 12. 


. 

who invented it, ibid. 

Harpaginctuli, what, p. 173. N. 11, 12. 

Harpocrates, figured, in pl. xxxviii. n. 2. 

his hmbols, 5. 168. n. 20. 

how repreſented, ibid. and n. 23. 

Hawk, ſacred in Egypt, P. 203. u. 9. 

ſymbol of the ſun, ibid. 

Heelth, ſacrifice to it, pl. xxxviii. n. 2. p. 
165. n. 17. 

Helmet, invented by the Spartans, p. 122. 


"MW BK 
Hepſe a, a kird of ſweet wine, p. 148. 
. 17. 


5 — 


whether the ſame with the lyre, p. 35. 


Hercules, his attributes, p. 24+ u. 6. p. 27- 
*% 12, 14 

— his birth, P. 29. *. El 

his ſtrangling the ſerpents, fl. vii. 

p. 29. and u. 2, 3, 5, 6. p. 30. u. 7. 

——— why called Alcides, p. 30. u. 7. 

Heroes, regreſented naked, p. 17. p. 18. . 6. 

— — their extraordinaryſtature, p. 18. * 7. 

wore ſkins, b. 10. u. 3. 

Hinds, draw Diana's chariot, 5. 1:56. u. 5. 

whether they have horns, id. 2 

Mippodamia, wite of Pirithous, 5. 7. . 3 

8 


p. 8. 

Hippopotamus, found in che Nile, p. a0a. 
u. 3. 

— nk of that tiver, ibid. 

taught the Egyptians the art 
of bleeding, ibid. 

Hood, p. 31. and p. 32. u. 18. p. 101. . 4. 

Horns, uſed for drinking, p. 64. n. 9. 

Horſes, their colours, p. 111. u. 7. p. 114. 
u. 5. 

e what, p. 201. u. 7. 

Hunting dogs, their properties, p. 156. u. 6. 

— eſteemed by the ancients, p. 154, 1. 3. 

——— followed by Scipio and Trajan, p. 155. 
n. 3. 

5 inſtruments, p. 155. u. 4. 

——— invented by Diana, p. 154 *. 3. 

—— its different kinds, p. 150. u. 

Hygieia, daughter of Æſculapius, th 

the air, ibid. 

Hypothymiades, what, P. 111. . 8. 


I. 


Iagnis, p. 38. 8. 3. . 
inventor of the flute, p. 39. 1. 5. 
Idleneſs, laws againſt it at Atbens, p. 142. 


u. 7. | 

Tielita, p. 3. and p. 4. u. 15. 

Images, on the heads of ſhips, p. 191. u. 6. 

Inſcription on a picture, pl. xxxviii. 1. 2. 
and p. 165. 

Iphiclus, p. 30. p. 29. u. 3. Pp. 30. n. 13. 

Iphigenia, her hiſtory, p. 48. u. 4, f. P. 51. 
n. 8. p. 56. u. 4. ; 

Iſis, p. 68. u. 4. pl. I. p. 203. u. 8. 

— called Pan, and Myrionyma, p. 204. 
n. 13. a 

— her ſtatues crowned with ſerpents, p. 204+ 
n. 12. 

— the ſame with the Moon and Venus, p. 
204+ NM. 14, 17. P. 205. . 19. 

Juno, her attributes, p. 103. u. 8. : 

Jupiter, Hercacus, or Patrius, had three eyes, 
p. 44. nn. 8; 
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Ivy, the plant of Oſitis, p. 204. n. 16. 
— worn by Bacchus and his prieſts, p. go. 
MN. 2. 


Ixion, p. 33. u. 4. p. 106. n. 5. 


L. 


Labarum, the military ſtandard, p. 201. n. 5. 

Labyrinth, in Crete, p. 19. u. 13. 

in Egypt, ibid. 

Lacue, what, p. 148. =. 14. : 

Lamia, a kind of maſk, p. 141. u. 4. 

Lamp-ſtands, columns ſo called, p. 172. 
n. 10. 

Landſcapes, pl. xlvi, xlviii, xlix, l. 

Lapithae, a people of Theſſaly, p. 7. n. 5. 
p. 9+ n. 10. IS 

Laſts, p. 149. 7. 19. p. 130. . 21, 24. 

Latinus, ſon of Hercules, p. 26. n. 12. 

Latona, p. 3. u. 12. 

Leeks, worn in the Circenſian games, p. 98. 

TP 5 

Letters, their ancient form, p. 52. n. 11. 

Lideralia, p. 69. u. 4. 

Libidines, what, p. 74. u. 7. p. 77. 7 3. 

Liburnae, what, p. 188. u. 7. 

Limbus, what, p. 89. u. 11. 

Lingula, what, p. 147. u. 7» 

Lion, an attendant on heroes, p. 27. *. 14. 

Liveries, their origin, p. 99. u. 4. 

Loom, weaver's, pl. xxxvi. u. 1. p. 151. 


n. 3, 4+ Fe 

Lotus, the mark of an Egyptian divinity, 
p. 203. N. 10. 

uſed as an ornament for gods and ma- 
giſtrates, ibid. 

Love, divine, ſenſual, and mixed, p. 161. 
n. 10. 

feaſts of, among the Theſpians, ibid. 

— its origin, p. 162. u. 11. 

—— repreſented under three different forms, 
p. 161. u. 10. ; 

why called Amor, and Cupido, ibid. 

Ludius, introduced groteſque painting, p. 169. 


n. 4. 

Lyre, approved by Plato, p. 159. u. 5. 

— players on it called philolophers, ibid. 

the inſtrument of love, ibid. 

— the praiſes of the gods ſung to it, p. 1 59. 
n. . 

ae the ſame with the harp, P. 35» 

n. 12. 

who invented it, 1014. 


M. 


Mania, a kind of maſk, p. 141, 7 4. 
Mantle, P. 31. P. 32. 7 19. 
7 
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Maphorium, p. 101. . 

Married perſons, why called conjuges, P. 162. 
n. 11. 

Mars, graſs one of his attributes, p. 122. 
n. 17. 

bi origin, ibid. 

the inventor of armour, p. 122. n. 14. 

Marſyas and Olympus, pl. ix. 

a muſician, p. 38. u. 3. 

—— born in Phrygia, 1. 

companion of Cybele, ibid. 

— confounded with Silenus and Pan, 

P. 39. u. 6. 

— contended with Apollo, p. 38. . 3. 

——— flayed alive, ibid. 

his chaſtity, ibid. 

ſon of Oeagtus, Iagnis, or Olym- 
pus, ibid. 

Maſked characters, p. 14. and u. 3. 

Maſks, for women, p. 15. u. 8. 

—— gorgon, p. 140. 1. 4. 

—=— tragic, ibid. 

—— whether uſed at funerals, p. 14. n. 4. 

—— who invented them, p. 15. u. 8. p. 140. 


2. 9 

Meat family, pl. xiv. 

—— eaten fitting, before couches were uſcd, 
p. 63. u. 5,8. 

eaten with open doors, p. 63. n. 4. 

Megalodaemon, what, p. 166. 

Megalographia, what, p. 16. u. 3. 

Melanippe, p. 10. u. 4. 

Menalippe, ibid. 

Military uniform, its origin, p. 99. u. 4. 

Mills, water, p. 201. u. 8 

Minos, p. 17. u. 5. p. 18. u. 9. p. 20. u. 14. 

Minotaur, deſcription of him, p. 21. u. 16, 


17. 


— 


devoured Athenian youths and vit- 

gins, p. 19. u. 11. 

ſlain by Theſeus, pl. v. 

Mitra, p. 101. u. 4. 

Monaulon, What, p. 131. n. 4. 

Monile, p. 81. n. 5. 

Monochromi, p. 1. u. 2, 3. 

Mormolucia, what, p. 140. u. 4. 

Mountains, ſacred to Jupitet, and the gods 
in general, p. 167. ». 19. 

worlhiped, ibid. 

Mourning, white, anciently worn, p. 88. . 
10. 

Mulſum, what, p. 148. #*. 17. 

Multicia, what, p. 88. » 9. 

Muſic, a neceflary part ot education among 
the Greeks, p. 132. n. 9, 10. 

—— belongs properly to love, P. 162. n. 11. 

in what eſtimation among he Egyptions, 


p. Ton =o 
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Muſic, its rank among the Greeks, p. 132. 


n. 10. 
not in high eſteem among the Romans, 


ibid, 
—— rendered the gods propitious, p. 158. 


8 

dane uſed at all feſtivals, ibid. 

Muſical inſtruments, p. 132. 7. 9. p. 135 
n. 3, 4. Pp. 169. 1. 5. 

. at into the hands of 
the deities, to ſignify harmony and concord, 
p. 162. n. 11. 

Muſtum, its ſignification, p. 148. u. 15. 

Myinda, a kind of play, p. 139. u. 8. 

Myrothecium, what, p. 65. n. 16. 

Myrtle, emblem of mirth, . 128. ”. 7. 

— ſacred to Venus, p. 121. 1. 9. P. 128. 


— 


8. J. 
Myſia, p. 25. n. 10. 


N. 


Nature, figured by a ſerpent, p. 165. . 17. 

Nauplius, p. 23. u. 5. 

Necklaces, P. 112. u. 8. 

Neptune, enamoured of Ceres, P. 12. u. 7. 

the concealment of, p. 11. and u. 6. 

Niobe, P 3. F. 13. 

Noch, the ti | who erected an altar, p. 163. 

n. 13. 

Nud, cnaracteriſtical of heroes, p. 17. P. 18. 
n. 6. 

Nymphs, Who, P. 74. u. 5. 


O. 

Oars, how many danks among the ancients, 
p. 187. u. 5. F. 190. 3. 4. 

Olyiupus and Marſy as, pl. ix. 

his hiſtory, p. 38. u. 4. p. 39. u. 6. 

Orcite>, his eſgape from Tauris, 7. Xii. 

——-— his hiſtory, p. 47. n. 3. P. 48. u. 5. 
P. 49. u. 6. P. 5O. n. J. p. 56. n. 4 

the di{covery of him by his filter, pl. 
xi. p. 45. P. 46. u. 5. 

O: phevs, his murder, p. 115. u. 6. 

Oſiris, p. 68. ». 4. pl. l. p. 203 n. 8. 

repreſented wich the head of an hawk, 
p. 203. n. 9. 

— che ſame with Bacchus, p. 204. n. 16, 
17. or the lun, p. 203. u. 9. 


P. 


Painting, on board, p. 16. . 4. 
— on walls, 11d. 
bn marble, . 1. n. 4. 


Paintings, laſcivious, p. 74. u. 7. p. 75. . 


8, 9. 

Palla, the veſt of tragedy, p. 15. n. 8. p. 93. 
n. 8. p. 96. n. 4. 

Pallium, p. 31. p. 32. u. 19. 

Pan, p. 25. and n. 9, 10, 11. f. 26. n. 12. 

Parerga, what, p. 184. n. 7. 

Parrot, drawing a car, pl. xlvii. 

Parrots, when firſt known, p. 193. u. 3. 

Paſiphae, p. 17. u. 5. p. 20. n. 14. 

Pauſias of Sicyon, p. 21. n. 15. 

Peace, her attributes, p. 25. u. 7. p. 101. n. 
2. Pp. 102. 2. 8. 

Peacocks, pl. xliv. 

Pearls, p. 81. u. 6. p. 87. n. 8. 

Pedicinus, what, p. 146. u. 5. 

Peribaea, p. 19. u. 12. 

Periphas, p. 18. u. 8. 

called Corynetes, ibid. 

Perones, what, p. 150. n. 23. 

Petaſus, p. 32. u. 20. 

Phalerae, p. 112. u. 8. p. 117. n. 6. 

Pharos, pl. xlvi. p. 190. u. 3. 

Philyra, daughter of Oceanus, p. 33. u. 4. 

Phoebe, p. 3. u. 14. | 

Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, p. 11. n. 5. 
p. 35. N. 9. 

Phorminx, what, p. 36. n. 12. pl. x. 

Phrynicus, invented maſks for women, p. 15. 
. Os 5 

Pinacides, a kind of dance, p. 84. u. 7. 

Pipe, the moſt ancient muſical inſtrument, p. 
150. u. F. 

Pirithous, king of the Lapithae, p. 7. n. 8. 
P. 9. n. 10. 

Piſander, author of Heraclea, p. 24. n. 6. 

Plectrum, its form, p. 34. u. 8. 

Pluteus, what, p. 177. and n. 2. 

Pluto, the helmet laid to be made firſt for 
him, F. 122. u. 14. 

Polygnotus, p. 1. u. 3. P. 2. u. 8. p. 38. 

Polypacmus, pl. x. p. 41, 42. u. 4+ P. 43. N. 
6, 7. P. 44+ u. 8, 9. p. 45- v. 13. 

Pompscii, its tituation, p. 77. u. 2. Pref. xxi. 

Praeficae, hired mouiners, p. 14. u. 4. 

Piaetexta, what, p. 89. u. 11. 

Prefericulum, p. 96. u. 6. 

Prelum, what, p. 146. n. 7. 

Preſſes, their names and uſes, p. 146. u. 4. 

their form, ibid. and p. 147. u. 10. 

Privet, uſed in convivial chaplets, p. 98. u. 2. 

Providence, p. 25. u. 7. p. 27. u. 12. 

Pli!a, what, p. 62. u. 17. 

Pſi tacus, a parrot, p. 183. . 3. 

the name of a city, ibid. 

Pthia, p. 11. u. 5. 

Pugillates, What, p. 52+ 7 11+ 


Pulvinat, 
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Pulvinar, p. 121. u. 8. 
Pyrthus, inventor of a dance, . 126. 


Q 
Quadriga, what, p. 138. u. 5, 
Quinqueremes, p. 188. n. 7. 
Quoits, p. 129. n. 9. 


R. 


Regina, daughter of Ceres, p. 12. and n. 3. 

Rhea, her ſcheme to preſerve Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, p. 12. n. 6. 

Rhombus, an inſtrument of the bacchants, 
b. 71. 3. 13. 

Romans, mechanic arts forbid among them by 
Romulus, p. 143+ u. 7. 

Rutabulum, what, p. 148. u. 16. 


8. 


Sacrifice to health, pl. xxxviii. 1. 2. See p. 
165. n. 17. p. 107, n. 20. 

Sactificers, carried a bough, p. 168. u. 22. 

crowned, p. 108. n. 21. 

Sacrifices, firſt offered on hills, p. 167. n. 19. 

—— human, p. 55. u. 3. 

Sambuca, a muſical inſtrument, p. 135. u. 3. 

Sandaligerulae, who, p. 66. u. 16. 

Sandalothecae, what, ibid. 

Sandals, p. 94. u. 11. 

Sapa, a kind of ſweet wine, . 148. 1. 17. 

Saturn and Philyra, p. 33. u. 4. 

devoured his children, p. 11. 2. 6. 

S$atyrs, ſons of Silenus, p. 68. n. 3. p. 73. 
u. 4. 
| 2 their figure, ibid. and p. 73. 1 3. 

Saw, by whom invented, p. 143. 1 9. 

Scaperda, what, p. 136. u. 8. 

Scaphium, p. 101. u. 4. 

Sceptre, the enſign of Jupiter, p. 30. n. 12. 
p. 102. n. 7. 

Sceptres, p. 102. u. 7. p. 121. u. 10. 

of Juno, ibid. and p. 103. u. 8. 

Schoenophilinda, a kind of play, p. 137. u. 8. 

Scipio, fond: of hunting, p. 155. u. 3. 

Scopas, a ſtatuary, p. 161. u. 10. 

Scyros, the iſland, p. 11. u. 5. 

Seats of calumny and impudence, p. 50. n. 6. 

— the different kinds among the ancients, 
p. 121. u. 12. 

Sellulae, what, p. 149. n. 18. 5 

Serpents, called cneph by the Egyptians, p. 
164. P. 168. u. 20. ; 

- commanded by a whiſtle and rod, 


P. 167. u. 20. | g 
— gtecedy of honey and fruits, f. 165. 
. 10. 


Serpents, ſymbols of health, P. 204. . 12. 

— of nature, f. 165. . 17. 

——— the genii of places, p. 165. . 17. 
f. 166. | 

— uſed in the proceſſions of Iſis, p. 204. 

n. 12. 


why looked upon as divine, p. 163. 
*. 14. 


wreathed about columns, are emblems 
of ZEiculapius, p. 165. . 17. 

Shepherds, why called 't ityri, p. 131. u. 4+ 

Shields, hung to the ſides of veſlels, p. 188. 
n. 8. p. 191. u. 11. 

E huig up in temples, p. 196. . 

Ships, p/. xlr, Abi. n 3 

Shoemakers, pl. xxxv. n. 2. p. 149. n. 20. 

their tools, p. 150. u. 21. 

Shoes, ſtained with different colours, p. 93. 


n. 9. P. 94. *. 10, 11. p. 150. u. 25. 


— — ulcd among the ancients, p. 150. u. 23. 


Sigmata, what, p. 66. n, 18. 

Sileni, p. 73. u. 3. 

Silenus, p. 40. u. 6. 

Sinoeſa, a nymph. See Arne, 

Siſtrum, 9. 71. and n. 12. 

Slaves, their habit, p. 10. u. 2. 

Soccus, p. 100. n. 7. 

Socrates, learned to dance when advanced in 
years, p. 126. 

Solea, p. 97. n.11. 

Spartans, invented the helmet, p. 122. n. 14. 


Spinning, in great eftecm among the ancients, 


„153. Ni. 7. 
8 = red - Diana, p. 156. u. 5. 
Stibadia, what, p. 66. u. 18. 
Strainers, how uſed, p. £6. u. 19. 
Stucco pointing, p. 16. u. 4. 
Supparum, a woman's garment, p. 65 n. 14. 
p. 96. u. 4. 
Syrma, the ſame with Palla, which ſce. 


„ 298 
Tables, ſacred, p. gr. n. 9. 


their form, p. 66. un. 18. 
Taenia, p. 84. n. 5. 


Tapeſtry, wove with fantaſtic figures, p. 100. 


n. 9. 
Tess what, p. 78. n. 7. 
NHauris, city of, p. 55. n. 3. p. 57. u. 9, 10. 
Taurus, Paſiphae's gallant, f. 20. u. 14. 
Telephus, ſurnamed Latinus, ton of Her- 
cules, p. 26. u. 12. 
- the diſcovery of him, 5. vi. 
Tellus, the goddeſs, P. 25. u. 9. Pp. 26. n. 12. 
Teuthras, king of Mytia, P. 23. 1 5. 
T heſeus and the minotaur, 7. v. 
Illing Eurytus the centaur, f. ii. 
wy 1 nelpians, 


236 f. 


Theſpians, ſeaſts of love among them, p. 161. 
0 
Thetis, daughter of Chiron, or Nereus, p. 


34. u. = 
wife of Peleus, ibid. 
Thoas, king of Tauris, p. 53. P. 56. u. 4. 
Tholus, what, p. 183. u. 2. 
Thrones, pl. xxix. p. 119. u. 3. p. 120. m. 
4» 5 
Thyrias, p. 70. n.7. p. 71. n.8. 
Tibia, p. 130. u. 3. p. 159. u. 5. 
— baniſhed by Plato, p. 159. u. 5. 
— ſingle and double, p. 131. u. 4. 
Tityrina, what, p. 131. 2. 4. 
Torquis, p. 8 1. u. 5. Pp. 117. n. 6. 
Towers, p. 192. n. 12. 
— erected on the decks of veſſels, p. 
188. u. 11. 
Trades, had their tutelary deities, p. 142. 7. 6. 
Tragic characters, pl. iv. p. 15. 
—— habit, p. 15. and u. 8, , 10. 
Triangle, a muſical inſtrument, p. 135. n. 3. 
Tricliniares, what, p. 65. n. 13. 
 Triremes, by whom invented, p. 190. u. 4. 
what, p. 187. u. 5. 
Tritons, pl. xliv. p. 184. and n. 8. 
Tunic, p. 31. and n. 17. p. 100. u. 6. 
Tutela in ſhips, what, p. 191. u. 6. 
Tympanum, p. 86. ». 5. P. 87. u. 6. 


V. 


Venus, a kind of dance, p. 84. u. 6. 

— armed, worſhiped at Sparta, p. 123. 
n. 21. : 

—— conjugalis, p. 162. u. 11. 

—— daughter of day, 20d. 

—— dolphins ſacred to her, p. 157. u. 8. 

her car drawn by them, p. 46. u. 15. 

—— her dreſs, p. 81. u. 4, 6, 7. p. 103. 


n. 8 


her throne, pl. xxix. u. 1. p. 120. u. 6. 
matitalis, the ſame with Juno, p. 103. 
u. 8. 


Venus, myrtia, p. 121. n. 9. 

put for the beauty, order, 2nd ſymmetry 
of the univerſe, p. 162. 7. 11. 

—— three ſtatues of her under different 
forms, p. 161. n. 10. 

victrix, p. 123. n. 21. 5 

—— worſhip of her introduced at Athens by 
Theſeus, Pp. 161. . 10. 

Veſtibulum, how ſituated, p. 179. n. 2. f. 
183. n. 5. | 
Veſtments, long laced, worn by tragedians, 

p. 15. u. 9. 
Veſuvius, its wholſomeneſs, p. 167. u. 19. 
Victims, crowned, p. 56. and u. 8. 
Victory, p. 25. u. 7. 
Violarii, what, p. 95. n. 2. 
Vitruvius, explained, p. 172. 7. 10. P. 173. 
1. 12. 
Vitta, p. 84. u. 5. | 
Unguents, mixed with wine, p. 65. n. 16. 
uſed at meals, ibid. 


, of 


Water-mills, p. 201. n. 8. 

Weavers inſtruments, p. 152. u. 5. 

Weaving, p. 151. u. 4. p. 152. u. $+ 

gold thread, p. 152. n. 6. 

White, worn by women of character, p. 88. 
n. 10. p. 98. n. 3 

worn for mourning, p. 88. u. 10. 

worn in the feſtivals of Ceres, and at 
banquets, &c. p. 98. u. 3. 

——— Whether a good colour for an horſe, 
P. III. n. 7. 

Wine-preſs, pl. xxxv. p. 146. n. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
p. 147. u. 8, 9, 10, 11. P. 148. n. 13, 14. 

Wines; apples, ſpices, tar, &c. mixed with 
them by the Romans, p. 149. u. 17. 

——= boiled by the Greeks, p. 148. 7. 17. 


Wings, called pſila by the Dorians, p. 62. 


Women, their habit, f. 15. n. . 
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page xliv. line 28. for 1 read 4 
8, line 1, for Plate i. read Plate ii. 

20, line 13, for 29 read 18. 

23, line 14, for obſerve read obſerves 

27, line laſt, for 209 read 219 

41, line 9, for 249 read 259 

Gr, line 29, for 145 read 142 

62, line 36, for Caryatides read Caryatid 

Ge, line 37, for anointed read anointing 

81, line go, for et read eſt 

84, line 12, for condidum read candidum 

106, line 43, for wolev read wobor 
120, line 15, for Mezzabarbino read Mezzabarba ; and for Antonio read Antonin 
168, line 6, after Muſeum inſert [ 24] 

184, between lines zo and 31 inſert [8] Catalogue, n. 337 and 338 

line 31, for [8] read [9] 
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